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foreword    by  Bill  Slocum 


This  is  a  highly  opinionated  book. 
The  opinions  are  going  to  irritate  a  lot  of  politi- 
cians, every  policeman  in  New  York  City  or  Keo- 
kuk,  much  of  the  clergy,  most  professional  and  amateur 
social  workers,  and  a  lot  of  parents.  Parents  whose  kids 
are,  are  not,  or  just  might  be  juvenile  delinquents. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  it  frequently  irritated  me. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  book  will  not  irritate  the  peo- 
ple it  is  about — the  kids — although  that  is  not  the  design 
of  the  work.  And  it  is  not  much  better  than  even  money 
that  many  of  them  won't  be  angered. 

The  source  of  all  this  irritation  is  Vincent  Riccio,  a 
beautifully  disciplined  man  who  laboriously  built  up  his 
body  to  a  mass  of  muscle  and  far  more  laboriously  built 
his  natural  intelligence  into  a  well  co-ordinated  thinking 
mechanism  smoothed  and  oiled  by  college  and  postgrad- 
uate study. 

Riccio  is  firstly  irritated  with  himself.  This  book  is  no 
success  story.  Far  from  it.  And  Riccio  is  furious  because 
he  hasn't  cured,  and  now  knows  he  won't  cure,  juvenile 
delinquency. 

He  is  just  as  furious  at  the  people  who  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  kids.  He  knows  from  bitter  experience  that  some 
bad  kids  are  too  much  for  any  set  of  parents,  be  those 
parents  in  Beverly  Hills  or  Brooklyn.  But  he  feels  this  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Cops  he  holds  in  low  regard,  social  workers  in  lower. 


The  clergy,  too.  Some  try  to  help,  he  thinks.  But  not 
many. 

He  shares  my  suspicion  of  sweeping  indictments,  but 
says  simply,  "Nobody  is  actually  helping  these  kids.  Ju- 
venile delinquency  is  getting  worse.  The  record  is  clear." 

He  is  puzzled  because  minds  that  awe  him  are  just  as 
helpless  in  the  face  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  are  the 
minds  of  the  police,  whose  thinking  rarely  awes  him  even 
a  little. 

He  feels,  in  a  word,  that  we  as  a  nation  have  failed 
our  children,  and  he  is  far  more  concerned  because  we 
have  not  been  smart  enough  to  find  a  solution  than  he  is 
over  the  individual  failures  of  parents. 

And  he  goes  into  smoldering,  helpless  rages  when  he 
considers  the  fact  that  you  can't  overpark  in  Brooklyn  but 
you  can  seU  heroin  to  fourteen-year-old  boys  there. 

He  is  very  emotional,  this  muscular  ex-pug.  He  knows 
it  and  has  become  apologetic  about  it  because  it  is  unpro- 
fessional. He  has  a  Master's  degree,  and  M.A.s  are  sup- 
posed to  look  upon  their  specialty  without  emotion.  Un- 
fortunately for  Rick,  his  specialty  is  kids. 

He  cries  sometimes.  Cries  in  frustration,  because  he 
knows  that  he  has  no  real  solution — and  that  the  non- 
weeping  professionals,  with  their  far  greater  resources, 
have  failed  as  much  as  he. 

When  he  told  me  the  story  of  Tommy  Hanlon  he  wound 
up  red-eyed.  Freddi  Gale  warned  me  this  would  happen. 
"Hanlon  happened  eight  years  ago  and  Rick  still  cries," 
Gale  said. 

In  the  hours  we  spent  together,  he  clenched  his  fists 
almost  every  time  he  talked  about  the  police,  and  his 
mobile  face  was  usually  distorted  in  cold  contempt  when 
he  spoke  of  social  workers.  He  is  from  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  so  the  cupidity  and  stupidity  of  politicians  he 
took  for  granted. 
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The  name  Tommy  Hanlon  brings  us  to  another  thing. 
By  and  large,  the  names  in  this  book  are  fictitious.  I  re- 
sisted this,  pointing  out  that  if  he  was  going  to  be  so 
damned  critical  of  so  many  people  he  had  better  take  no 
refuge  in  anybody's  anonymity. 

"Anybody  who  was  paid  to  work  on  kids — in  any  form 
— will  be  named  by  name,"  he  said.  "But  not  the  kids. 
Hanlon's  dead;  it  wouldn't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  But  his 
mother  isn't.  Nor  his  nice  sisters." 

He  went  on,  "A  lot  of  these  kids  are  in  jail  now.  And, 
like  Hanlon,  a  lot  of  them  are  dead.  But  a  lot  are  straight 
and  doing  the  best  they  can.  They  survived,  somehow.  We 
won't  embarrass  them  for  their  success." 

Seems  fair  enough. 

The  kids  go  in  heavily  for  nicknames.  Almost  always 
these  names  are  based  on  something  unusual  in  a  boy's 
appearance.  They  come  in  three  languages:  English,  Ital- 
ian and  Puerto  Rican  Spanish.  There  are  a  lot  of  Poles 
in  Brooklyn,  so  there  are  a  lot  of  kids  called  "Polock." 
There  are  a  lot  of  long  noses — "Pinocchio."  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis has  left  dozens  of  "Gimpys"  and  "Hoppys." 

"Pop-Eyes"  (bulging  eyes),  "Bucks"  (bulging  teeth), 
"Muscles"  (bulging  tendons)  and  "Skinnys"  (bulging 
bones)  are  legion.  Some  of  the  names  are  dirty,  and  we 
have  avoided  them.  We  have  used  nicknames  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  so  common  they  embarrass  nobody. 

But,  sadly,  we  have  not  avoided  something  we  wanted 
to  avoid  very  much.  The  language  in  this  book  is  filthy. 
The  day  is  long  gone  when  books  were  sold  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  dirty  words  they  contained. 
Riccio  has  two  children — a  boy,  fifteen,  and  a  girl,  eleven. 
I  have  a  daughter,  sixteen.  If  nobody  else  reads  this  book, 
they  will.  So  the  dirty  words  came  hard  to  both  of  us. 

I  am  quite  frankly  apologizing  for  those  words.  Their 
use  is  my  problem,  not  Riccio's.  When  we  started  he  said, 
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"You're  going  to  clean  up  that  dirt,  aren't  you?"  I  said, 
"Sure."  I'd  done  it  before.  You  just  use  one  off-color  word 
and  it  does  the  trick.  The  mood  is  set. 

It  didn't  work  in  this  book.  I  don't  know  (obviously  I 
don't,  or  I  wouldn't  be  going  on  so  much  about  it)  if 
I've  done  the  right  thing  or  not.  But  I  couldn't  make  these 
kids  sound  the  way  they  sound  with  euphemisms  and  as- 
terisks. 

And  the  way  they  sound  tells  so  very  much  about  them. 
Their  ethics,  their  education,  their  background,  obviously 
their  limited  command  of  the  language,  and  most  of  all 
their  attitude  toward  life. 

They  are  grown  far  beyond  their  years,  and  euphemisms 
and  asterisks  simply  don't  catch  their  ennui,  their  adoles- 
cent old-roue  sophistication,  their  utter  coldness  and  con- 
tempt about  so  many  things.  Their  despair. 

I  possibly  do  the  kids  a  disservice.  Perhaps  my  vocabu- 
lary is  as  limited  as  theirs,  but  I  do  know  all  the  dirty 
words,  and  I've  learned  most  of  the  euphemisms.  I  rather 
think  the  reader  knows  them  all  too,  so  I  don't  imagine 
much  harm  will  be  done.  Except  to  my  professional  pride. 
It's  ruined  by  those  words. 

Vincent  Anthony  Riccio  was  born  in  1919,  the  fifteenth 
of  twenty-one  children,  six  of  whom  lived.  His  father,  a 
barber,  died  when  he  was  eleven,  and  he  spent  the  next 
few  years  living  off  home  relief  and  whatever  odd  jobs  he 
could  pick  up  while  struggling  to  get  an  undistinguished 
high-school  education. 

He  never  starved  ("My  mother  could  make  spaghetti 
last  forever"),  but  he  was  hungry.  And  he  stole.  Food. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
later  tried  to  help  kid  gangsters.  He  still  lives  there  and 
teaches  in  a  high  school,  where  he  often  finds  himself  in- 
volved in  gang  situations.  He  was  a  member  of  a  kid  gang 
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and  fought  in  their  fights,  but  "always  with  sticks  and  now 
and  then  baseball  bats.  But  no  knives,  guns  or  Molotov 
cocktails/' 

"An  awful  lot  of  the  kids  I  grew  up  with  are  in  the 
rackets  today/'  he  recalls.  "Most  of  them  are  bookies  or 
numbers  men.  Some  worse.  I  ran  numbers  for  the  policy 
men  and  took  a  few  bets  for  bookies.  We  all  did." 

He  is  quite  certain  that  the  only  thing  that  kept  him 
from  going  on  to  making  a  career  of  crime  was  the  local 
YMCA.  "I  wasn't  much  in  school,"  he  says,  "and,  God 
knows,  there  was  no  onus  attached  to  being  a  hoodlum 
where  I  grew  up.  It  was  the  sign  of  class.  Dopes  went 
to  work  on  the  docks." 

But  the  YMCA  had  barbells,  weights,  a  basketball 
court  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  couple  of  pairs  of  box- 
ing gloves.  Riccio  was  and  is  a  muscle  nut.  On  a  small 
frame,  he  built  an  astonishing  physique  with  the  YMCA 
weights,  and  today  he  is  one  writhing  muscle  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  toes.  Obviously  he  has  no  muscles  in  his 
head,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  after  much  secret 
searching,  he  is  without  a  neck. 

He  takes  everything  but  himself  pretty  seriously — but, 
thank  heavens,  he  is  aware  of  that  and  almost  always  gets 
around  to  laughing  at  himself  for  taking  everything  so 
much  to  heart.  He  was  coaching  his  school  baseball 
team  during  the  period  we  were  writing  the  book,  and  I 
finally  asked  him  to  give  me  a  schedule.  It  wasn't  a  very 
good  team,  and  I  got  tired  of  going  all  the  way  to  Brook- 
lyn to  discover  him  deep  in  dejection  because  his  boys 
had  lost  their  umpteenth  game. 

I  said  to  him  one  night,  "I  spent  a  night  with  Whitey 
Ford  after  he  blew  a  World  Series  game,  and  he  wasn't 
as  low  as  you  are  because  you  lost  a  high-school  game." 

He  replied,  "But  these  kids  are  trying  so  hard.  They 
have  to  travel  miles  to  the  ball  field,  then  they  break 
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their  necks  trying  to  win,  and  they  can't.  They  aren't  very 
good  to  start  with,  then  they  have  to  work  to  get  some 
money  for  the  house,  and  the  practice  field  is  so  far  away, 
and  goddammit,  they  deserve  to  win  a  couple  just  for  try- 
ing." 

Riccio  gets  very  emotional  about  kids  who  haven't  got 
very  much  to  start  with.  And  he  knows  from  working 
with  lost  children  who  just  wouldn't  try  how  important 
it  is  to  have  effort  rewarded. 

Things  came  rather  hard  for  him,  but  he  was  able  to 
get  through  high  school,  thanks  to  home  relief,  his  moth- 
er's gift  with  a  box  of  spaghetti  and  her  driving  insistence 
that  he  get  some  education.  In  his  later  years  in  high 
school  he  was  an  amateur  boxer,  and  a  good  one. 

"I  turned  pro,"  he  recalls.  "Just  fair.  Had  four  fights; 
won  two,  lost  two.  I  just  wanted  to  make  some  money.  I 
knew  it  wouldn't  be  my  career.  I  didn't  know  what  would 
be  my  career,  but  I  was  spending  all  my  time  in  gyms, 
usually  the  YMCA,  and  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  hu- 
man body.  How  it  worked,  how  it  could  be  improved,  its 
strength  and  limitations." 

The  war  gave  him  a  career — the  United  States  Navy. 
His  interest  in  physical  education  sent  him  to  see  Gene 
Tunney,  head  of  the  Navy's  fitness  program.  Mr.  Tunney, 
an  ex-boxer  like  Riccio  but  not  even  a  high-school  grad- 
uate, gave  the  kid  from  Brooklyn  short  shrift.  Mr.  Tunney 
was  of  the  theory  that  a  college  education  was  a  basic 
ingredient  of  a  physical-ed.  worker. 

We  have  Riccio  here  at  his  best  and  most  typical.  Tun- 
ney infuriated  him.  He  objected  to  the  rude  brush,  first 
because  it  was  rude.  He  considered  Tunney's  lust  for  col- 
lege men  snobbish,  and  he  knew  that  distinguished  pro- 
fessional athletes,  with  far  less  knowledge  of  physical 
education  than  his  own  slim  store,  were  being  given  jobs. 
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Riccio  next  went  to  Washington  to  try  to  sell  himself  to 
Byron  R.  "Whizzer"  White,  the  great  All- American  football 
player  who  is  now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  White  gave  him  the  same  answer,  that  he  had  to 
have  some  college  background.  So  he  joined  the  Navy 
as  a  seaman  and  went  out  to  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
where  he  wound  up  doing  a  physical-training  job  for  his 
company. 

About  six  weeks  later,  when  a  group  of  Washington 
brass  appeared,  guided  by  Whizzer  White,  a  sympathetic 
chief  petty  officer  who  knew  Rick's  ability  spoke  to  White. 
White  remembered  Riccio.  Fortunately  the  requirements 
had  been  lowered,  and  Rick  soon  found  himself  on  the 
way  to  the  Physical  Training  School  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

He  finished  out  the  war  teaching  wrestling,  judo  and 
combat  hand-to-hand  fighting.  He  was  in  the  Navy  three 
years,  and  when  he  was  discharged  he  was  a  chief  petty 
officer  and  the  husband  of  a  real  good-looking  blonde, 
nee  Evelyn  Jane  Squires. 

Ex-chief  Riccio  took  quite  a  fall.  The  best  work  he 
could  find  was  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  liquor  store.  Then  he 
got  a  job  as  a  garbage  man.  He  quit  in  two  days,  and 
he  and  Ewie  resolved  to  sweat  it  out  on  the  $90  a  month 
the  G.I.  Bill  allowed,  plus  what  he  could  scrounge,  while 
he  got  an  education. 

Now  we  run  into  another  typical  Riccio  situation.  He 
was  determined  to  go  to  college  despite  his  lack  of  credits. 
New  York  University  turned  him  down.  So  did  St.  John's. 
Long  Island  University  accepted  him  provisionally,  with 
a  six  months'  trial,  to  major  in  health  education.  Then 
he  was  accepted  as  a  bona-fide  student  and  graduated. 
It  was  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him. 

He  and  Ewie  starved  on  the  $90  a  month  and  money 
he  made  as,  believe  it  or  not,  a  teacher  of  acrobatic  danc- 
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ing.  "I  faked  my  way  through  that  for  three  years.  I 
could  teach  them  the  flips  and  such,  but  the  dancing  part 
was  a  little  tough." 

He  had  another  job,  in  a  men's  athletic  club.  He  shined 
shoes,  gave  rubdowns,  and  played  handball  against  the 
members.  "Oh,  man,  that  was  murder.  The  tips  depended 
upon  how  well  I  lost.  Some  of  those  fat  old  geezers  in- 
sisted on  moving,  and  I  had  a  helluva  job  hitting  the  ball 
so  that  it  would  land  just  right  for  them. 

"I  always  wondered  how  a  fifty-five-year-old  man  smart 
enough  to  run  a  million-dollar  business  could  be  so  stupid 
he  really  believed  he  could  beat  a  mass  a  muscle  in  his 
twenties/' 

Now  he  came  into  contact  with  Father  John  Kean  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  South  Brook- 
lyn. It  was  not  a  new  contact;  Riccio  had  known  him  as  a 
priest  in  his  parish  for  years.  Riccio,  as  we  will  see,  can 
take  his  clergy  (any  religion)  or  leave  them  alone.  But 
Father  Kean  is  the  great  man  in  Riccio's  life. 

Riccio  adores  Father  Kean  on  the  Father's  merits.  The 
priest  did  no  great  favor  for  Riccio  beyond  getting  him  a 
job  he  came  to  loathe.  But  Father  Kean  devoted  his  life 
to  kids.  Riccio  thought  that  was  real  nice  when  he  first 
encountered  it,  and  has  come  to  believe  that  it  is  com- 
pletely magnificent — largely  because  he  is  convinced  so 
few  people  who  should  be  doing  it  are  doing  it. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  has  a  Lyceum  for  the  young  people 
of  the  parish.  "Father  Kean  gave  me  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  and  worked  my  tail  off,"  Rick  recalls.  "Technically 
I  was  boxing  instructor,  but  somehow  the  Father  got  me 
to  teach  weight  lifting,  coach  baseball  and  basketball 
and  in  my  spare  time  show  the  boys  how  to  dance.  It  was 
a  great  experience.  I  loved  it.  I  don't  know  why.  It  was 
back-breaking  work." 
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It  was  working  with  kids,  of  course. 

Five  years  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  working  seven  nights  a 
week  and  studying  for  a  degree  at  L.I.U.  was  exhaust- 
ing, but  Riccio  made  it  and  went  right  into  Columbia  to 
work  for  his  Master's,  which  was  essential  in  the  New  York 
school  system  for  a  man  who  some  day  hoped  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  in  a 
city  high  school. 

He  lost  his  $90-a-month  G.I.  money  but  earned  some- 
what more  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  school  system. 
He  got  in  only  two  or  three  nights  a  week  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  his  salary  was  cut  to  $15  a  week. 

Now  Rick  had  a  B.S.,  an  M.A.,  and  a  part-time  job 
that  didn't  pay  as  much  as  the  jobs  of  a  lot  of  men  who 
never  saw  high  school.  Those  dark  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind  that  December  because  Christmas  was  a  week  away 
and  payday  was  fifteen  days  away. 

Father  Kean  called  Rick  and  asked  how  things  were  go- 
ing. Badly,  Rick  said.  He  wished  he  could  get  a  regular 
job  until  his  permanent  teaching  license  came  through. 
Father  Kean  said,  "Go  over  to  the  Colony  House  [a  social 
agency]  and  see  Sarah  McCauley.  She  may  have  just 
the  job  you  want.  It's  regular.  And  it's  working  with  kids." 

"Working  with  kids  .  .  /'  That  was  the  understate- 
ment of  Rick's  Me.  He  was  going  into  a  never-never  land 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  kids,  sadistic  cops,  addle- 
pated  social  workers,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  clerics. 
A  world  where  sexual  deviation  was  normal,  where  fif- 
teen-year-old boys  were  hopeless  narcotics  addicts,  where 
murder  was  familiar  and  robbery  a  way  of  life  among 
even  the  better  element. 

It  was  a  strange,  bewildering  world.  A  world  with  few 
satisfactions  for  anybody,  least  of  all  Rick.  A  world  that 
is  everywhere  around  us  and  growing  bigger  by  the  day. 
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A  world  no  man  can  explain  or  solve,  Rick  least  of  all. 
But  what  he  knows  about  it  wasn't  learned  in  an  ivory 
tower.  It  was  learned  in  the  streets,  station  houses,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Father  Kean  sent  me  to  see  Sarah  McCauley,  of 
the  Colony  House,  a  Brooklyn  social-service  or- 
ganization. She  was  on  the  Youth  Board  Advisory 
Council  and  she  talked  to  me  for  a  while.  I  liked  her, 
and  she  apparently  found  me  acceptable.  She  sent  me  on 
to  Lloyd  Delaney,  the  Brooklyn  Supervisor  of  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board. 

Like  most  people,  I  had  a  lot  more  prejudices  in  my 
youth  than  I  have  now.  Time,  experience  and  common 
sense  have  almost  wiped  them  all  away.  Among  my  prej- 
udices at  the  time  were  Negroes  and  Harvard  men. 

Lloyd  was  a  Negro.  I  never  knew  where  he  went  to 
college,  but  he  talked  like  a  Harvard  man.  He  played  me 
rather  like  a  fish,  I  realized  when  the  interview  was  done. 

First  there  were  flattering  references  to  the  regard 
both  Father  Kean  and  Sarah  McCauley  had  for  me.  This 
was  followed  at  once  by  the  statement  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  college  man  with  a  social  worker's  background. 
A  trained  social  worker,  in  fact.  That  left  me  rather  in 
left  field,  because  I  could  only  offer  some  college  training 
in  psychology  and  sociology,  both  on  an  elementary  level. 
I  was  no  social  worker.  I  said  this  sadly  then. 

Later  it  was  to  become  a  boast. 

Delaney  hadn't  told  me  what  the  job  was,  and  it  was 
quite  a  while  before  he  got  around  to  that  fairly  important 
matter.  He  asked  a  few  routine  questions  about  my  back- 
ground; then  from  nowhere  came,  "Do  you  love  kids?" 

Love?  I  worked  with  kids,  I  got  along  with  kids,  I  en- 
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joyed  being  with  kids,  and  I  certainly  liked  kids.  But 
love?  It  was  a  trick  question.  In  view  of  what  was  to 
come,  it  could  not  be  considered  an  accidentally  trick 
question. 

I  told  him  how  I  felt  about  kids  and  added  that  I  had 
never  given  any  thought  to  a  word  so  strong  as  love.  I 
supposed  I  loved  kids.  Most  normal  people  do. 

Now  he  came  through  with  the  blockbuster.  He  said, 
"Now  tell  me,  Rick.  Suppose  you're  working  with  a  group 
of  kids.  A  basketball  team.  Just  before  a  game  you  walk 
into  the  locker  room  and  you  find  them  masturbating. 
What  would  you  do?" 

Now,  what  the  hell  kind  of  a  question  was  that,  I 
thought  then.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  even  now  understand 
what  he  was  trying  to  do.  But  at  the  moment  I  had  all 
sorts  of  thoughts.  The  first  one  was,  He  sure  don't  look 
the  type.  But  you  never  can  tell. 

Then  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  thought, 
This  is  a  job  with  kids.  I  wonder  if  he's  trying  to  find  out 
if  I'm  the  type  I'm  afraid  he  is. 

As  a  professional  at  working  with  kids,  I  wanted  to  say, 
"That's  a  pretty  stupid  question,  Mr.  Delaney.  Kids  don't 
do  that  sort  of  thing  en  masse.  They're  ashamed  of  it. 
And  they  don't  do  it  alone  just  before  a  basketball  game 
or  before  any  kind  of  game." 

He  was  waiting  for  an  answer.  And  waiting  with  a  most 
serious  face.  I  was  later  to  learn  he  asked  many  others  this 
same  question.  So  I  decided  to  ignore  the  basic  stupidity 
of  the  question  as  well  as  the  completely  unrealistic  situa- 
tion he  had  set  up.  I'd  assume  it  could  happen.  What 
would  I  say  and  do? 

So  I  said,  "Mr.  Delaney,  I'd  probably  say  to  them, 
'Gentlemen,  when  you  get  through  having  fun,  we  have  a 
basketball  game  upstairs.' " 

He  responded  with  a  thin,  fully  controlled  smile,  and  I 
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had  a  strong  feeling  I  had  talked  myself  into  a  job.  I 
got  no  assurance,  and  no  bright  flame  of  mutual  respect 
and  admiration  flared,  but  Mr.  Delaney  seemed  pleased.  I 
must  say  that  prior  to  his  intriguing  question  and  ever 
after  he  was  the  soul  of  politeness.  But  not  very  warm. 

Now  Mr.  Delaney  decided  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  Youth  Board  and  my  job. 

The  Brooklyn  Youth  Board  was  in  the  process  of  being 
formed  to  deal  with  the  bloody  rumbles  and  teen-age 
killings  that  were  sweeping  the  poorer  sections  of  Brook- 
lyn. Brooklyn  civic  leaders  had  demanded  action  from  the 
city.  Brooklyn  pulpits  had  thundered.  Brooklyn  editorial 
columns  had  blasted.  And  the  Brooklyn  merchants  were 
sore  as  hell  because  these  kids  stole  better  than  thieves 
twenty  years  their  senior. 

The  Youth  Board  had  been  in  existence  for  only  six 
months,  in  Manhattan,  where  Delaney,  Hugh  Johnson 
and  Dorothy  Fleming  had  conducted  a  pilot  project 
among  juvenile  gangsters.  The  project  was  financed  by 
the  State  Youth  Board.  The  city  was  setting  up  the  new 
Brooklyn  effort,  for  which  my  services  were  being  con- 
sidered as  a  Detached  Worker. 

Delaney  had  been  a  Detached  Worker  in  Manhattan 
and  was  now  Brooklyn  Supervisor.  "Detached  Worker" 
was  my  first  experience  with  social-work  gobbledegook. 
It  didn't  mean  anything  that  anybody  could  explain.  In 
time  the  phrase  was  reluctantly  removed  from  our  lin- 
qua  baloney,  because  whenever  and  wherever  we  iden- 
tified ourselves  to  kids  as  "Youth  Board  Detached  Work- 
ers" the  kids  would  say,  "Detached?  Detached  from 
what?"  A  reasonable,  if  unanswerable,  question.  In  time 
we  were  to  be  called  just  "Workers." 

As  a  Worker  I  would  be  assigned  to  a  kid  gang.  I 
would  work  with  it.  Turn  their  youthful  thoughts  to  the 
joys  of  basketbaU  over  rumbles,  picnics  over  cigar-store 
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heists,  and  a  job  over  income  gained  from  rolling  homo- 
sexuals. 

I  was  to  be  a  priest  to  them,  although  "under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  you  to  engage  in  religious  discussions 
with  any  clients."  Oh,  God,  imagine  that.  First  the  premise. 
Then  the  social  worker's  blarney — clients  for  sixteen-year- 
old  kids. 

I  wasn't  to  talk  any  sex  with  them,  either.  Refer  them 
to  a  psychiatrist  (I  would  have  one  available,  I  was  told 
— and  occasionally  I  did)  or  to  their  parents.  I  was  soon 
to  learn  that  that  would  be  returning  them  to  the  source 
of  their  ignorance  for  further  misinformation. 

And  a  Worker  was  never  to  talk  money  with  the  boys. 
Try  helping  a  fifteen-year-old  kid  with  no  food  in  his 
belly  without  discussing  money. 

I  did  not  have  these  cynical  thoughts  at  the  time.  They 
were  to  come  with  experience.  These  commands  were  to 
be  largely  ignored,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  un- 
realistic beyond  mere  folly,  and  were  I  to  obey  them  I 
would  soon  find  myself  talking  only  to  myself  instead  of 
to  kids  I  was  to  try  to  help. 

As  Delaney  continued  I  got  fonder  and  fonder  of  the 
idea  of  the  job.  It  excited  me.  Excited  me  even  more  than 
the  prospect  of  not  having  to  work  in  the  Post  Office 
Christmas  week.  I  was  to  go  and  meet  these  kid  gangsters 
in  their  environment.  I  was  to  spend  my  time  with  them, 
listening  and  watching  and  analyzing  what  they  did  and 
said.  I  was  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  these  troubled  old 
boys  and  a  psychiatric  staff  that  would  be  available. 

In  a  few  words,  I  was  to  work  with  these  abandoned 
kids  and  help  them  straighten  themselves  out.  It  was  a 
job  I  wanted  because  it  was  a  job  I  could  do.  I  so  stated, 
and  Mr.  Delaney  said,  "I'll  let  you  know.  How  much 
money  do  you  want?" 
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I  left  that  to  him,  asking  tentatively  about  the  hours. 
"They'll  be  your  own,  Rick.  Just  be  out  when  the  kids 
are  out/' 

I  was  delighted.  I  could  see  my  hours  in  my  mind. 
Eight.  Maybe  even  ten.  Play  a  game  of  ball  with  the  kids, 
take  them  to  Coney  Island  in  the  summer,  teach  them 
basketball  in  the  winter  (without  any  pre-game  orgies,  I 
was  quite  certain),  help  them  get  jobs  and  talk  to  them 
like  a  Dutch  uncle  if  they  misbehaved. 

All  those  things  were  to  happen.  Plus  things  I  didn't 
foresee.  Like  visits  to  prisons,  station  houses,  hospitals, 
and  so  many  other  terrifying  places.  I  thought  then  that  I 
was  going  to  work  with  kids,  which  was  my  profession 
by  hard-earned  training  and  personal  choice.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  be  working  with  souls. 

Delaney  asked  if  $3,000  a  year  would  be  acceptable, 
and  I  asked  for  $3,200  only  because  I  thought  it  was  the 
manly  thing  to  do.  Actually,  I  didn't  care  much  what  it 
paid,  because  it  was  a  steady  job  in  my  chosen  profes- 
sion. 

Delaney  said  I  would  have  to  be  acceptable  to  one 
more  person — Jim  McCarthy,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Youth  Board.  I  would  be  hearing  from  Mr.  McCarthy. 

I  left  Delaney's  office  with  many  strange  feelings.  I 
knew  I  wanted  this  job.  And,  whether  I  got  it  or  not,  I 
liked  Delaney.  I  was  losing  a  prejudice  by  association  and 
didn't  realize  it.  I  was  just  puzzled  that  I  liked  Delaney 
despite  his  vocal  mannerisms  and  his  color.  I  was  never  to 
dislike  the  man,  although  in  time  my  respect  waned  as  I 
saw  what  I  knew  was  probably  a  damned  fine  Detached 
Worker  drift  off  into  the  never-never  land  of  social-work 
attitudes.  He  developed  his  own  set  of  prejudices — the 
status-seeking  prejudices  that  trapped  so  many  who  came 
into  kid-gangster  work  and  stayed  to  try  to  ape  the  pro- 
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fessional  social  workers,  who  in  turn  were  aping  the 
psychiatrists  they  so  much  wanted  to  be. 

I  am  a  bit  ahead  of  my  story  with  this  judgment  of 
Delaney,  but  it  is  here  because  Lloyd  was  in  such  star- 
tling contrast  to  Jim  McCarthy.  They  were  typical  of  the 
two  kinds  of  people  I  was  to  meet  in  my  career  with 
the  Youth  Board.  There  were  the  social  workers  like  De- 
laney, and  the  politicians  like  Jim  McCarthy. 

It  is  not  strange  that  I  should  meet  mostly  frustrated 
social  workers  and  politicians  in  my  work.  After  all,  work- 
ing with  mixed-up  kids  is  social  work,  and  the  Board 
existed  on  monies  appropriated  by  politicians.  If  I  have 
any  serious  indictment  of  the  frustrated  social  worker 
and  the  politician,  it  is  that  they  got  along  a  lot  better 
than  they  should  have,  considering  the  professed  ideal- 
ism of  the  former  and  the  opportunism  of  the  latter.  This 
I  know — the  politicos  accomplished  more  for  the  kids  than 
did  the  social  workers.  The  politicians  were  nondreamers, 
men  of  action,  pragmatic  compromisers.  The  politicos 
were  bucking  for  better  political  jobs;  the  social  workers 
just  wished  people  would  call  them  "Doctor."  As  in  Dr. 
Freud. 

My  first  meeting  with  McCarthy  was  so  typical  of  all 
my  later  meetings  with  him  that  it's  funny  now.  It  wasn't 
then.  Delaney  sent  me  a  wire  instructing  me  to  meet  Mc- 
Carthy for  the  all-important  conference  at  the  Federation 
House  on  106th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  Manhattan's  Puerto  Rican  jungle.  Meet  him  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  wire  commanded. 

I  arrived  at  the  Federation  House  promptly  at  noon, 
the  very  model  of  a  serious,  well-groomed  young  man 
in  search  of  a  job.  The  place  was  closed.  I  banged  on  the 
door,  but  nobody  answered.  I  waited  an  hour  or  so,  then 
called  home  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  message  from 
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the  Youth  Board.  Ewie  said  there  hadn't  been  a  call. 

I  checked  home  three  or  four  times,  then  finally  called 
Delaney  at  the  Brooklyn  Youth  Board.  I  asked  if  there 
had  been  a  mistake,  because  I  was  in  East  Harlem  but 
there  was  no  McCarthy.  Or  anybody. 

Delaney  said,  "That's  not  today.  That's  tonight.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  can  see  you  only  at 
midnight.  My  secretary  forgot  that  you  didn't  know  Mr. 
McCarthy.  He  normally  sees  people  at  night." 

I  thanked  him  politely  and  went  all  the  way  back  to 
Brooklyn,  wondering  what  kind  of  a  man  this  was  who 
interviewed  job  applicants  at  midnight.  Where  I  came 
from,  a  twelve-o'clock  appointment  meant  noon.  I  came 
back  at  midnight  and  learned  that  I  had  misjudged  Mr. 
McCarthy.  He  did  his  job  interviewing  at  two  in  the 
morning.  In  a  saloon. 

And  as  long  as  I  worked  with  him  that's  where  he  did 
most  of  his  work.  He  drank  as  he  talked  or  commanded, 
but  he  was  not  drunk,  nor  was  he  a  drunk.  He  just  liked 
to  work  late  in  a  relaxing  atmosphere  with  a  convivial 
glass.  So  did  Winston  Churchill,  and  it  worked  for  him. 
Maybe  it  worked  for  McCarthy.  It  certainly  didn't  inter- 
fere with  his  efficiency,  although  it  ruined  mine  and  that 
of  my  colleagues,  who  often  had  to  be  with  the  kids  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  McCarthy  was  less 
strenuously  engaged. 

Jim.  McCarthy  looked  like  a  fellow  named  McCarthy, 
which  was  rather  a  relief,  because  Lloyd  Delaney  hadn't 
looked  like  a  guy  named  Delaney.  Jim  was  big,  bluster- 
ing, overloaded  with  drive  and  charm.  He  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  a  basketball — his  little  round  belly  shook 
constantly  as  he  bounced  around,  a  mass  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

He  spoke  simple  English,  thank  God,  making  him  guilty 
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of  unprofessionalism  but  easier  to  understand.  He  has  a 
speech  habit  that  was  annoying  in  the  beginning:  he 
punctuated  every  statement  he  made  with  a  demand  for 
confirmation  from  whomever  he  was  talking  to.  It  was  al- 
ways "Right,  Rick?"  after  every  other  sentence.  I  finally 
got  so  I  interjected  a  few  assenting  "Right,  Jim,  rights'* 
at  the  proper  times,  and  he  continued  talking,  happy  that 
everything  he  said  was  right. 

I  often  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  some- 
body had  answered  one  of  his  "Rights?"  with  "No,  Jim. 
You're  wrong  as  hell."  Nothing,  probably.  Jim  wouldn't 
have  heard  the  dissent. 

McCarthy  was  a  good,  if  trying,  executive.  His  en- 
thusiasm was  endless,  and  he  got  the  theorists  off  their 
aspirations.  He  made  them  mingle  occasionally  with  the 
realities  of  the  jobs  they  had  and  forget  their  fantasies 
of  the  jobs  they  wished  they  had. 

Jim  was  not  the  boss  of  the  Youth  Board.  Ralph  Whelan 
was  that.  Mr.  Whelan  was  all  politician.  He  was  supremely 
pleased  with  his  job,  was  Mr.  Whelan,  and  he  made 
small  demands  on  his  staff — except  when  the  papers  got 
excited  about  the  kid  killings  and  suggested  that  maybe 
the  Youth  Board  was  something  less  than  its  press  re- 
leases indicated.  Then  Mr.  Whelan  demanded  action. 

As  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Whelan  rated  a  city  limousine 
and  chauffeur.  When  the  chauffeur  was  indisposed  or 
vacationing,  one  of  the  Youth  Board  Detached  Workers 
could  be  disengaged  from  his  battle  for  kids'  souls  and 
turned  into  Mr.  Whelan's  chauffeur.  I  didn't  like  the  work, 
although  it  wasn't  trying.  Mr.  Whelan  didn't  move  much 
— only  in  mid-Manhattan,  which  was  no  problem  be- 
cause he  was  allowed  to  park  anywhere  and  there  were 
never  any  lad  gangsters  around  to  remind  him  of  the  tire- 
less battle  he  was  waging. 

Mr.  Whelan's  man,  Jim  McCarthy,  was  a  different  tale 
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of  Tammany.  Jim  didn't  found  the  Youth  Board,  but  he 
made  it  work.  He  was  its  Garibaldi.  Public  relations  was 
important,  and  McCarthy  was  a  public-relations  genius. 
It  was  difficult,  because  he  didn't  have  much  of  a  story 
to  sell  the  public.  But  he  made  the  most  of  what  he  had 
to  say,  just  as  he  made  the  most  of  what  little  he  had  to 
work  with. 

He  knew  just  whom  to  send  on  which  public-relations 
errand.  Dorothy  Fleming  or  Delaney  spoke  the  proper 
patois  to  the  professional  social-service  workers,  who  had 
to  be  conned,  because  their  organizations  were  supported 
by  wealthy  and  important  people  and  groups  who  meant 
well  but  were  themselves  mesmerized.  I  talked  to  kids, 
because  I  knew  how  to  talk  to  them  about  such  things  as 
the  dangers  of  dope  addiction.  I  also  did  a  lot  of  panel 
work  at  meetings  of  disturbed  citizens,  because  I  got  mad 
when  I  talked  and  my  grammar  became  a  little  uncertain 
and  the  listeners  said,  "Lord,  but  that  man  is  earnest. 
And  he  is  so  very  obviously  a  former  gang  kid  himself. 
Probably  saved  by  the  Youth  Board." 

Jim  was  great  with  reporters,  although  Mr.  Whelan 
sometimes  could  be  persuaded  to  make  a  statement.  Jim 
was  greater  than  great  when  he  talked  to  frightened 
parents,  who  were  not  only  frightened  but  were  also  tax- 
payers and,  most  important  of  all,  registered  voters.  When 
Jim  got  through  talking  to  these  good  people,  they  left 
confident  that  no  child  walked  the  streets  of  Brooklyn 
without  a  Youth  Board  Worker  at  his  shoulder. 

The  truth  is  Jim  was  trying  to  straddle  two  horses  which 
were  heading  in  wideningly  different  directions.  The 
Youth  Board  was  the  official,  highly  touted  arm  against 
delinquency,  and  it  had  to  be  made  to  look  good  at  all 
times.  The  other  horse,  much  harder  to  hold,  was  the  work 
itself.  This  was  a  highly  experimental  try,  a  probing  into 
unknown  territory.  But  the  politicians  had  to  have  perfec- 


tion,  and  when  it  didn't  happen,  Jim  had  to  make  it  seem 
to  happen.  The  result  was  the  gradual  demoralization  of 
the  Workers  and  it  got  McCarthy  too,  in  the  end.  He  left 
and  is  now  the  director  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  trying 
to  find  out  scientifically  what  the  causes  of  delinquency 
might  really  be,  and  the  possible  long-term  cures. 

I  guess  Jim  hired  me  at  the  bar.  He  never  did  get 
around  to  telling  me  I  was  hired,  but  he  did  tell  me  that 
he  hoped  I  would  join  the  Board,  and  that  if  I  did  I 
would  have  a  tough,  brutal  job  that  knew  no  hours,  little 
satisfaction,  and  lousy  pay.  He  told  me  no  lies. 

Nor  did  he  ever.  Jim  McCarthy  was  a  user  of  people,  a 
dramatic,  verbose,  rough  sort  of  polished  apple;  but  he 
leveled  all  the  way  on  important  issues.  He  just  kept 
funny  hours. 

A  few  days  later,  a  telegram  ordered  me  to  report  to 
Brooklyn  Youth  Board  Headquarters  at  191  Joralemon 
Street.  I  was  hired.  Salary  $3,000  per  annum,  almost  $58 
per  week. 

This  was  a  new  project;  it  was  operative  but  inactive. 
There  were  already  two  Workers  hired,  both  Negroes,  as 
was  the  boss,  Dorothy  Fleming.  Joe  DiMaggio  joined  one 
day  after  I  did. 

We  didn't  go  into  the  streets  right  away.  We  studied 
surveys.  All  kinds  of  surveys.  We  visited  police  stations, 
where  we  were  politely  received  and  generally  ignored. 
We  talked  to  clergymen  and  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  (po- 
lice )  men. 

And  I  started  running  into  social- work  techniques. 
"Identification"  is  a  mortal  sin  for  a  social  worker,  because 
it  is  unprofessional.  What  it  means,  robbed  of  its  double- 
talk,  is  that  a  worker  shouldn't  let  his  work  get  too  close 
to  him.  Work  eight  to  ten  hours  and  forget  it.  Just  like  a 
real  Doctor  of  Psychiatry  does. 

I  have  rather  an  awe  of  good  psychiatrists,  and  now 
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that  I've  worked  with  a  few  111  bet  that  they  dont  forget 
their  work  away  from  the  office. 

A  further  form  of  "identification"  is  maintaining  a  pro- 
fessionally distant  relationship  with  the  "clients."  The 
"client"  is  the  kid  you  are  working  with. 

Now  this  matter  of  leaving  your  problem  in  the  office 
was  all  right  with  me.  I  soon  learned  it  didn't  work,  but 
maybe  I  was  as  unprofessional  as  I  was  so  often  told  I 
was.  But  the  distant  relationship — that  was  something 
else.  I  became  part  of  these  kids  and  they  became  part  of 
me. 

As  part  of  our  training  we  were  sent  to  a  social  workers' 
conference  in  Atlantic  City.  We  listened  to  a  lot  of  lec- 
tures that  impressed  us  deeply.  When  they  were  done  we 
all  solemnly  agreed  that  we  had  been  listening  to  brilliant 
men.  Later,  discussing  them  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of 
drinks,  a  few  of  us  broke  down  and  admitted  we  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  the  lectures  were  about.  It  wasn't  that 
we  didn't  understand  English — we  just  didn't  understand 
the  odd  language  of  the  social  worker's  trade. 

It  wasn't  all  listening  in  Atlantic  City.  Joe  DiMaggio 
and  I  met  a  couple  of  delegates  to  the  convention  at  a 
bar.  They  were  social  workers  and  pretty.  They  were 
simply  enchanted  by  "that  remarkable  project  you  men 
are  working  on."  It  always  sounds  great  when  pretty 
girls  are  "enchanted"  by  "remarkable"  things  a  male  is 
doing.  Joe,  the  two  girls  and  I  got  along  right  well  at 
that  bar-  until  one  of  the  girls  turned  to  me,  her  eyes  filled 
with  obvious  admiration,  and  said,  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Riccio, 
who  is  your  analyst?" 

I  didn't  have  an  analyst  to  my  name!  The  girl  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  normal  social  worker  hadn't 
been  in  analysis.  Obviously,  I  was  unfit.  A  sort  of  mental 
pariah. 
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We  hit  the  streets  more  or  less  by  popular  demand. 
We  had  been  studying  surveys,  listening  to  lec- 
tures and  learning  to  be  professional,  when  finally 
the  politicians  and  clergymen  who  knew  about  us  started 
screaming  for  action.  Kids  were  being  shot. 

We  were  studying  surveys  and  interviewing  interested 
adults,  trying  to  decide  which  neighborhoods  most 
needed  our  services.  Where  were  the  kid  fatalities  high- 
est? 

South  Brooklyn  was  an  absolute  cinch  to  get  a  Worker. 
And  I  figured  to  be  the  man.  I  had  simply  never  realized 
how  many  kids  I  knew  in  disturbed  South  Brooklyn.  They 
knew  me  as  a  teacher,  as  a  boxing  coach  in  the  Lyceum, 
as  a  rather  distinguished  athlete  in  the  neighborhood  and 
as  that  wonder  of  wonders  to  all  kids,  a  professional  prize 
fighter. 

I  had  been  a  South  Brooklyn  kid  myself  not  too  long 
before.  I  knew  the  brothers  and  parents  of  a  lot  of  kids.  I 
was  a  natural  for  South  Brooklyn. 

So  they  sent  me  beyond  South  Brooklyn  to  Gowanus. 
To  avoid  "identification."  Did  Freud  grow  up  with  his 
patients?  The  upshot  was  I  had  rather  a  job  getting  into 
the  gang  I  was  assigned  to  work  with,  but  I  was  very 
useful  to  my  colleagues,  infiltrating  them  among  the  kids 
in  the  South  Brooklyn  neighborhood  I  knew  so  well. 

Gowanus. 

Gowanus  gets  its  name  from  a  malodorous  creek  that 
meanders  into  the  heart  of  downtown  Brooklyn.  It  is 
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poor,  it  was  poor  when  I  worked  there,  and  I'm  sure  it 
always  was  an  inferior  dwelling  area.  The  canal  would 
assure  that. 

It  had  been  Irish.  Then  Italians  came  in  to  work  the 
docks  and  the  other  muscle  jobs  in  the  area.  The  Italians 
and  the  Irish  fought,  as  they  have  in  every  great  city  in 
America,  and  in  time  made  their  peace  under  the  influ- 
ence of  understanding,  a  common  church  and  intermar- 
riage. 

A  minority  group  was  Polish.  Nobody  ever  forgot  he 
was  Irish,  Italian  or  Polish  in  Gowanus,  but  time,  the 
church  and  love  kept  the  area  as  peaceful  as  could  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  bellicose  natures  of  the  Irish,  the 
Italians  and  the  Poles. 

There  were  no  sissies  in  pre- World  War  II  Gowanus. 
Mostly  the  men  worked  hard  and  drank  hard,  the  kids 
got  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  could.  A  lot  became 
hoods,  but  a  few  became  priests  and  captains  of  industry. 
And  most  just  worked  with  their  bodies  and  existed  ac- 
cording to  their  luck  and  the  economy  of  the  moment. 

Then  the  Gowanus  Project  arose.  Eight  immense  apart- 
ment buildings,  erected  in  slum-cleared  areas.  When  I 
walked  around  my  new  assignment  I  wondered  what  kind 
of  shacks  had  been  torn  down.  The  old  houses  that  re- 
mained were  decrepit  frame  buildings,  mostly  wood,  some 
brick. 

Occasionally  I  would  come  across  a  building  that  was 
obviously  far  better  maintained  than  the  three-story 
buildings  on  either  side.  This  would  be  the  home  of  a 
prosperous  family  that  had  remained  behind.  Italians  are 
great  ones  for  this.  I  know  Italian  women  who  have  been 
in  America  fifty  years  and  don't  know  fifty  English  words. 
So  they  stay  among  their  own,  no  matter  what  success 
has  come  to  their  husbands  or  sons. 

It  was   a  second-generation  neighborhood  when  the 
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Project  rose  so  high  above  the  squat  and  ancient  dwell- 
ings. And  with  the  Project  came  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  And  wars  to  the  death. 

There  is  very  little  that's  simple  about  the  problem  of 
juvenile  gangs  and  the  bloodshed  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  them.  But  there  is  nothing  complicated  about  the 
cause — the  basic  cause,  rather  than  the  surface  excuses 
for  gang  fighting,  such  as  girls,  insults,  territory,  the  need 
to  feel  important. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  gangs — black,  white,  and 
Puerto  Rican.  I  am  aware  of  the  sensitivity  of  Puerto 
Ricans  to  the  word  "white"  in  this  usage.  Puerto  Ricans 
range  from  blond  to  coal-black  and  deeply  resent  it 
when  they  are  classified  as  anything  but  white.  I  have  no 
opinions  in  this  matter,  but  I  use  "white"  here  because  it 
is  convenient  and  because  the  Puerto  Ricans  themselves 
refer  to  Italian,  Irish,  Polish  et  al.  gangs  as  "white"  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  I  do  it  here — to  separate  them 
from  their  other  enemies,  the  Negroes. 

I  have  seldom  heard  of  a  Negro  in  a  white  or  Puerto 
Rican  gang,  although  an  occasional  Puerto  Rican  boy 
will  be  a  member  of  a  white  outfit  because  he  lives  in  the 
middle  of  one. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  gangs  go  in  heavily  for  alliances, 
but  always  on  an  ethnic  basis — for  example,  Negro  gangs 
ally  to  fight  Puerto  Ricans  or  whites,  or  fight  one  another. 

And  they  fight — or  fought  in  the  beginning — because 
whites  and  Negroes  have  been  fighting  a  long  time  and 
because  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  a  strange  breed  who  spoke 
a  different  language  and  were  shunned  by  both  white 
and  Negro.  The  white  and  Negro  felt  the  Puerto  Rican 
was  an  interloper,  and  the  Puerto  Rican,  a  fantastically 
proud  and  angry  man,  felt  he  was  an  American,  like  they 
told  him  all  the  time  in  San  Juan. 

That's  how  it  began  when  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  Ne- 
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groes  moved  into  the  Gowanus  area.  That's  how  it  is 
everywhere  today,  although  while  the  basic  reasons  re- 
main important  they  have  all  now  reached  the  stage  of 
fighting  and  killing  almost  from  habit. 

The  Gowanus  Boys,  my  new  charges,  were  rumbling 
incessantly.  With  all  sorts  of  gangs.  My  job,  in  essence, 
was  to  take  this  group  and  stop  it  from  being  a  menace 
to  the  community. 

I  walked  into  the  Gowanus  area  cold.  I  didn't  know  a 
single  kid;  as  I  describe  the  grim  job  of  gaining  their 
confidence,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  things 
described  more  or  less  in  sequence  were  things  that  I 
didn't  learn  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  I  was,  in 
effect,  an  active  member  of  the  Gowanus  gang. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  members,  ranging  in  age 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  There  were  a  few  older  boys, 
men  up  into  their  mid-twenties,  but  these  had  fourteen- 
year-old  minds  or  less.  There  was  a  younger  group,  the 
Juniors,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen.  It  was  separate  but 
much  influenced  by  the  older  outfit. 

The  two  most  important  members  of  the  gang  were 
Freddi  Gale  and  Hunk.  Two  completely  different  fellows, 
fantastically  unalike.  Freddi  was  the  leader,  because 
Freddi  was  the  smartest  of  them  all.  He  was  tough  as 
nails  and  could  lick  anybody  in  the  gang.  But  his  power 
stemmed  from  the  respect  the  members  had  for  his  intel- 
ligence. He  was  not  a  dictator.  The  white  gangs  have  no 
dictators.  Their  leaders  always  exist  by  their  superior  in- 
telligence, which  they  use  to  outwit,  outtalk  and  out- 
maneuver  other  members.  Leadership  is  not  an  elective 
post.  It  is  acquired  by  force  of  personality,  intelligence 
and,  of  course,  physical  courage. 

If  the  Gowanus  gang  wanted  to  go  to  war,  Freddi 
couldn't  have  prevented  it.  But  if  there  was  any  waver- 
ing— and  we  shall  see  how  much  wavering  there  usually 
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is  in  pre-rumble  preparations — Freddi  could  sway  the 
decision  whichever  way  he  chose. 

It  was  when  war  was  inevitable  that  Hunk  took  over. 
He  was  the  fighting  leader.  Freddi  might  or  might  not 
want  war.  Hunk  always  wanted  it,  because  when  there 
was  no  fighting  he  was  a  virtual  nonentity.  Slow,  unim- 
portant, little-respected.  Almost  stupid.  But  a  valiant  war- 
rior. 

Freddi  could  lick  Hunk  seven  days  a  week,  and  did 
about  three.  In  rumbles,  Freddi  fought  valiantly  behind 
Hunk  as  his  inferior,  but  he  became  boss  when  the  fight- 
ing was  done.  And  presided  over  post-battle  negotiations. 

All  very  confusing — but  the  situation  is  virtually  the 
same  in  all  gangs.  The  "president"  and  "war  counselor" 
are  present  in  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  gangs — the  white 
gangs  are  generally  smaller  and  may  have  several  leaders. 

When  I  started  hanging  around  in  Gowanus,  Hunk 
was  in  his  element.  The  Gowanus  Boys  were  fighting  the 
nearby  Dragons  almost  every  night  in  the  week.  On  an 
off  night  they  would  take  on  the  Sand  Street  Angels. 
And  no  week  was  complete  without  a  rumble  with  Red 
Hook. 

After  exploring  the  area  I  decided  there  were  two 
possible  points  of  entry.  The  easiest  seemed  to  be  the 
Community  Center,  because  I  might  appear  there  in  the 
role  of  a  boxing  instructor.  The  other  was  Mabel's,  a 
sleazy  neighborhood  candy  store  that  was  the  social  cen- 
ter for  the  gang. 

I  wondered  if  the  Community  Center  would  co-operate. 
I  went  to  see  Al  La  Russo,  the  leader  there,  explained 
my  job  and  asked  permission  to  hang  around  in  the  guise 
of  a  boxing  instructor. 

Al  looked  at  me  as  though  I  were  something  from 
heaven.  "Oh,  man,"  he  said.  "If  you  could  straighten  out 
those  Gowanus  boys  so  they  don't  break  my  back  every 
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night  you're  more  than  welcome.  Mr.  Riccio,  you  are  now 
our  boxing  instructor." 

I  found  I  had  plenty  of  kids  to  box  with,  but  they 
weren't  the  kids  I  wanted.  The  gang  kids  weren't  coming 
around,  largely  because  they  were  too  busy  at  night 
rumbling. 

The  kids  I  was  boxing  with  were  nice  kids — and  I  was 
learning  something  that  nobody  in  the  public  prints  ever 
seems  to  realize,  either  when  deploring  gang  kids  or 
when  bleeding  all  over  the  place  for  the  misunderstood 
children:  no  kid  has  to  join  a  gang.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course.  But  cast  a  jaundiced  eye  on  every  story  in  any 
paper  in  the  land  that  claims,  "This  boy  is  a  good  boy.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  a  gang  kid.  But  he  had  to  or  be  killed." 
Mother  may  believe  that,  but  it  is  bunk.  Sheer  bunk. 
Gangs  don't  want  kids  who  aren't  enthusiastic  members 
— because,  in  the  first  place,  a  kid  who  joined  without  a 
need  and  desire  for  that  kind  of  existence  would  be  a 
terrible  risk  in  a  rumble. 

The  kid  who  joins  a  gang  needs  something  that  only  a 
gang  of  similar  misfits  can  give  him.  He  is  more  often 
stupid  than  not;  he  is  without  exception  an  inept,  unco- 
ordinated athlete;  he  is  a  juvenile  dreg  needing  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  poor  kind. 

Kids  live  on  the  same  blocks  with  gangs  without  ever 
participating  in  any  antisocial  activities.  Sometimes  one 
brother  does  and  another  doesn't,  although  that  is  rare. 
The  nonniember  in  the  area  is  considered  a  "square," 
scorned,  laughed  at,  but  almost  never  attacked  or  an- 
noyed. I  will  explore  the  real  feeling  of  the  gang  kids 
toward  these  outsiders  after  I  describe  gang  kids  some- 
what more  fully. 

I  was  not  trying  to  meet  adjusted  kids,  so  Mabel's  was 
the  obvious  next  move.  There  were  plenty  of  Gowanus 
Boys  hanging  around  there.  But  they  ignored  me.  In  a 
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most  obvious  way.  They  would  enter  Mabel's  and  see  me 
sitting  having  a  Coke,  stare  at  me  a  long  second  and  then 
huddle  among  themselves. 

They  talked  about  me  a  great  deal,  I  learned.  I  was  a 
problem  to  them,  because  they  couldn't  decide  whether  I 
was  a  cop,  a  homosexual  or  a  drug  peddler — all  three 
were  all  too  common  in  the  neighborhood.  They  decided 
I  wasn't  peddling  hop,  because  I  obviously  wasn't  ped- 
dling anything.  But  was  I  a  Youth  Squad  cop,  or  a  fag? 

A  couple  of  them  had  seen  me  box  in  the  Community 
Center;  whoever  heard  of  a  fairy  who  could  box?  But 
then  again,  some  homosexuals  could  fight.  Real  good.  The 
fag  rollers  in  the  Gowanus  gang  had  found  that  out  the 
hard  way  a  couple  of  times. 

A  dope  peddler  was  useful,  and  a  homosexual  could  be 
a  source  of  money  and  pleasure,  but  nobody  wanted  to 
know  a  policeman,  and  nobody  would  take  a  chance 
speaking  to  me.  My  small  efforts  to  start  conversation 
were  met  with  blank  faces,  lifted  eyebrows,  and  silence. 
There  was  some  serious  talk  of  jumping  me,  but  two 
things  prevented  that:  they  were  impressed  by  my  mus- 
cles, and  I  kept  free  of  dark  alleys — because  I  was  al- 
ways afraid  of  any  gang  en  masse,  unless  I  knew  it  well. 
Sometimes  avoiding  dangerous  situations  was  impossible, 
but  while  I  was  trying  to  gain  entry  into  the  Gowanus 
outfit  it  was  simple.  They  avoided  me. 

I  knew  the  names  of  most  of  the  gang.  I  knew  their 
names,  in  fact,  before  I  ever  set  foot  in  the  Community 
Center  or  Mabel's,  because  one  common  activity  of  status- 
seeking  juveniles  is  painting  their  names  in  foot-high 
letters  on  the  streets  and  walls  of  their  "turf."  All  I  had 
to  do  was  walk  the  area  and  read  of  Buggsy,  Dreamy 
Dick,  Bo  Bo,  Joey  Boy,  Squatty,  Squinty,  Rocky,  Hunk, 
Freddi,  Shorty  and  many  more.  When  I  overheard  them 
greeting  each  other,  I  put  the  names  with  the  faces. 
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I  heard  them  talk  a  lot,  because  they  lowered  their 
voices  in  Mabel's  or  on  the  nearby  corner  only  when  the 
new  guy  was  under  discussion.  One  name  that  kept  com- 
ing up  was  Schemer.  He  was  spoken  of  with  deep  respect. 

I  knew  a  Schemer.  He  was  a  little  old  for  this  group — 
one  of  a  pair  of  twins  who  had  occasionally  boxed  in  my 
classes  at  the  Lyceum.  All  New  York  knew  about 
Schemer,  although  not  by  his  nickname. 

His  fame  was  born  when  Corelli  was  up  before  Judge 
Sam  Leibowitz,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  hard-nosed 
public  officials  who  ever  crossed  my  path. 

I  reveal  no  secret  when  I  state  that  the  Judge's  talent 
for  getting  his  name  in  the  public  prints  was  monumen- 
tal. I  am  not  equipped  to  pass  judgment  on  His  Honor's 
law,  but  I  did  feel  that  his  mercy  was  nonexistent.  I  felt 
this  inhuman  failing  to  be  unforgivable. 

The  Judge  was  sitting  on  the  Fortunato  murder  trial,  a 
gang  killing.  He  had  Corelli  before  him.  He  said,  "There 
isn't  a  kid  in  this  court  today  who  would  get  up  and  say 
anything  nice  about  you.  You're  a  big  wheel.  And  today 
where  are  all  your  friends?  They're  not  here.  Nobody 
will  say  anything  on  your  behalf." 

And  Schemer  got  up  and  said  something  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  He  said,  "I'm  a  friend  of  his,  and 
I  have  something  to  say  for  him."  And  he  blasted  away. 
"You  think  he's  bad?  Well,  all  the  people  who  helped 
make  him  bad  are  bad,  too." 

Schemer,  like  almost  all  gang  kids,  had  the  "nobody 
helps  us"  argument  down  pat.  And  he  had  a  few  words  to 
say  about  the  police.  The  Judge  halted  him  and  asked 
his  name — which  was  promptly  and  accurately  given — 
and  then  asked,  "About  the  police — what  have  you  got 
to  say  about  them?" 

"All  cops  are  crooks,"  was  what  Schemer  had  to  say. 

Reporters  dashed  for  the  doors.  Photographers  in  the 
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hall  posed  Schemer  a  dozen  ways.  Overnight  he  became 
famous.  He  was  a  South  Brooklyn  boy,  and  the  cops 
around  there  were  out  to  get  him. 

I  know.  I  was,  in  time,  to  get  to  work  with  him,  and  I 
heard  policemen  say,  "Look,  Riccio,  I  just  want  one  ex- 
cuse to  kill  that  bastard."  I  heard  half  a  dozen  cops  say 
to  him,  as  we  walked,  "Look,  you  bum,  if  I  have  one 
chance  to  shoot  you  I'm  going  to  shoot.  You're  the  fresh 
punk  who  shot  off  his  mouth  in  court  about  cops." 

When  Schemer  showed  up  at  Mabel's,  he  turned  out 
to  be  the  same  young  man  I  thought  he  might  be.  He 
didn't  know  me,  or  didn't  admit  it.  But,  now  that  I  was 
sure,  I  didn't  press  him.  I  had  another  entry. 

His  uncle  and  I  were  old  friends.  I  went  to  see  his 
uncle  and  told  him  quite  frankly  what  I  was  working  at. 
I  was  trying  to  help  kids;  and  how  is  Schemer  doing?  I 
knew  Schemer  had  just  been  released  from  a  reform 
school.  I  said  I  would  try  to  help  him,  and  I  did,  when 
his  uncle  got  us  together  and  explained  my  work.  Schemer 
wanted  a  job,  he  said.  I  had  Youth  Board  resources  that 
made  getting  him  one  quite  easy.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Schemer  didn't  want  a  job — he  just  said  he  did.  What  he 
meant  was  that  he  wanted  money. 

Schemer  had  a  fantastic  I.Q.  He  was  a  tall,  frail  kid 
who,  with  a  few  pounds,  might  have  been  attractive.  He 
was  the  very  model  of  a  young  hoodlum,  in  those  days, 
when  he  was  about  twenty.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  in  the 
fashionable  manner,  coming  to  a  point  in  the  back.  This 
style  is  inelegantly  called  a  "duck  ass,"  because  the  queue 
looks  exactly  like  the  back  end  of  a  duck.  He  wore  the 
pistol-pocket  pants  with  the  twenty-five-inch  knee  and 
the  fourteen-inch  cuff  and  one  of  those  citified  versions  of 
the  ten- gallon  hat. 

Just  as  his  clothes  were  typical  of  a  "bopper,"  so 
was  his  background — coming  from  a  broken  home,  living 
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in  the  streets  when  he  wasn't  in  Mount  Lorretto  Home, 
stealing  in  order  to  eat  when  he  was  ten  or  less.  The  one 
difference  was  his  splendid  mind.  He's  doing  a  long  one 
now  for  armed  robbery  .  .  .  and  I'll  always  wonder.  But 
then  there  are  so  many  I'll  always  wonder  about.  What 
would  have  happened  to  them  if  they  had  just  had  a 
break  or  two  in  their  childhood?  I  wonder,  too,  about  the 
ones  I  know  who  made  it  without  benefit  of  background 
or  luck. 

Schemer  was  hanging  around  Gowanus  because  he  was 
basically  a  very  sick  guy,  for  all  of  that  I.Q.  He  had  to  be 
known  as  a  big  wheel,  and,  with  cops  pushing  him  off 
every  corner  in  South  Brooklyn,  he  fled  to  Gowanus, 
where  he  was  respected  by  the  gang  kids,  mostly  because 
of  his  publicity.  They  listened  when  he  told  them  he  was 
going  to  establish  his  own  clique  (pronounced  "click,"  by 
the  kids)  and  that  he  was  down  in  Gowanus  because  he 
knew  these  were  tough  "men" — he  knew  because  they 
were  always  bopping  and  rumbling,  and  that  was  the 
kind  of  a  gang  he  wanted. 

Schemer  was  my  wedge  into  the  gang.  It  wasn't  as 
simple  as  getting  a  movie-style  introduction:  "This  is 
Rick,  fellows.  He's  all  right."  I  merely  said  hello  when  I 
saw  him,  and  the  kids  saw  his  pleasant  response.  They 
asked  who  I  was,  and  he  told  them.  Something  like,  "I 
know  him.  Used  to  fight  him.  He's  no  cop.  He's  working 
for  the  city,  trying  to  help  kids.  You  know,  he  can  get 
you  a  job." 

This  was  important.  The  Youth  Board  had  a  first-rate 
liaison  with  several  factories  that  needed  unskilled  labor 
and  other  businesses  like  messenger  services  that  wanted 
young  men.  In  the  beginning  I  was  terribly  impressed 
by  the  requests  from  gang  kids  for  help  getting  jobs. 
Disillusion  followed  quickly.  Some  really  wanted  work, 
and  some  wanted  it  but  were  unfit  to  hold  even  the  sim- 
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plest  jobs  because  of  unfortunate  stupidity  or  unbeliev- 
able (in  New  York  City)  illiteracy.  But  to  many,  a  job 
was  a  ploy  to  be  used  with  parents  who  were  nagging 
them  to  get  off  the  streets — or  parole  officers  who  were 
doing  much  the  same  thing  and  offering  a  frightening 
alternative.  Many  of  these  kids  made  quite  a  career  out 
of  always  being  just  about  to  go  to  work  or  just  fresh 
off  a  job  they  quit  or  were  fired  from.  Not  very  many 
wanted  to  work. 

However,  Schemer's  endorsement  and  the  fact  that  I 
could  be  used  as  a  source  of  actual  work  or  a  buffer  be- 
tween them  and  their  parents  and  parole  officers  got 
me  in.  Not  solidly.  Believe  me,  not  solidly.  They  were 
suspicious  to  a  man.  Some  disliked  me.  None  more  than 
Hunk,  who,  for  all  of  his  slow  wit,  saw  me  for  exactly 
what  I  was.  A  threat  to  his  only  reason  for  importance — 
rumbling. 

I  was  very  frank  about  that.  When  they  got  around  to 
asking  me  what  my  job  was,  I'd  say,  "To  get  you  guys  to 
stop  bopping  all  the  time.  You  know,  man,  there's  other 
ways  of  filling  an  evening  than  breaking  heads." 

If  any  of  them  liked  me,  it  was  Freddi  Gale.  I  was  a 
threat  to  his  reason  for  existence,  too.  He  didn't  care. 
Freddi  was  smart  enough  to  know  there  was  no  future  for 
him  the  way  he  was  going.  At  the  time  he  was  committed 
to  gang  life,  but  it  held  no  delights  for  him. 

Freddi  wanted  to  be  a  boxer,  and  he  was  easily  the 
most  likely  boxer  among  the  gang.  I  persuaded  Freddi 
to  come  to  the  Community  Center  to  put  on  the  gloves 
with  me,  and  a  lot  of  the  other  kids  came  along  to 
watch  the  fun. 

Freddi  was  a  whale  of  a  street  fighter,  but  his  wade- 
in-and-slug-until-something-dropped  technique  was  no 
good  in  a  ring.  When  Freddi  and  I  put  on  the  gloves  for 
the  first  time  I  was  reasonably  confident  I  could  handle 
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him  easily,  and  in  thirty  seconds  I  knew  he  was  a  soft 
touch. 

Now  a  problem  in  technique.  I  wanted  the  respect  of 
these  kids,  and  at  this  stage  of  our  relationship  nothing 
would  gain  their  respect  more  than  beating  up  the  best 
fighter  in  the  outfit.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wanted  to 
make  friends — and  you  don't  make  friends  by  humiliat- 
ing people.  Freddi  was  terribly  important  to  my  success. 
He  was  the  leader,  and  his  quick  mind  seemed  far  more 
receptive  to  my  definition  of  my  work  and  purpose  than 
the  other  minds,  which  ranged  from  suspicious  to  down- 
right hostile. 

I  gave  Freddi  a  pretty  fair  going-over.  Enough  to 
clearly  indicate  I  was  a  good  man  with  my  fists.  But  not 
enough  to  humiliate  Freddi.  I  changed  this  technique 
considerably  as  my  own  stature  in  the  gang  increased. 
In  time  I  was  lavish  with  my  compliments,  made  much  of 
any  small  skill  a  kid  showed  and  took  a  lot  of  punches  I 
could  have  ducked  from  here  to  China.  Every  so  often, 
just  to  keep  the  franchise,  I'd  throw  a  good  right  hand 
over  a  guard  and  belt  a  kid  a  pretty  fair  lick — just  to 
show  'em  I  wasn't  a  social  worker,  a  do-good  type.  I 
could  fight.  But  mostly  I  carried  them. 

And  it  worked.  They  started  coming  to  the  gym  to  box 
or  to  work  on  the  bags.  This  presented  a  problem  in  many 
cases,  because  several  of  the  Gowanus  Boys  were  barred 
from  the  Community  Center  for  cause.  I  got  them  re- 
admitted, and  they  didn't  bust  any  equipment  while  I 
was  there.  Wonder  of  wonders,  they  didn't  steal  too 
much,  either. 

Hunk  boxed  with  me  a  lot.  He  was  pretty  bad,  and 
tough  to  instruct.  Gale  rather  liked  me,  I  thought  (and 
learned  in  time  that  he  did — we  are  close  friends  to  this 
day),  but  Hunk  wanted  to  fight  me.  Not  really  to  fight 
me — he  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  my  compassion  and 
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slip  a  haymaker  over  when  I  got  careless.  I  was  never 
careless  with  Hunk. 

The  boys  were  friendlier,  but  still  suspicious.  They 
said,  more  than  once,  "What  the  hell  are  you  really  trying 
to  do,  Rick?"  I  liked  that  question,  and  I  told  them,  "I 
want  to  get  you  guys  to  stop  bopping.  I'm  paid  by  the 
city  to  try  to  help  you  straighten  out  some  of  your  prob- 
lems. Like  getting  work  and  showing  you  how  to  use  your 
time  to  better  advantage  than  stealing  hubcaps." 

"That  means  you  work  for  the  cops." 

"I  don't  work  for  the  cops.  Nor  with  them.  I  am  not  a 
stool  pigeon.  If  you  get  in  a  jam  with  the  cops,  111  try  to 
help  you.  I  won't  front  for  you,  I  won't  lie,  and  I  won't 
alibi.  But  I'll  try  to  get  you  anything  you  legally  have 
coming." 

They  didn't  believe  that,  of  course.  It  was  something 
that  I  had  to  prove. 

Most  Youth  Board  Workers  felt  at  that  time  that  cops, 
in  a  mass,  just  couldn't  be  trusted.  Now  and  then  I  met 
a  cop  who  understood  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  one  who, 
even  with  the  reservations  he  always  had,  was  willing  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  try  our  theories.  But,  no  matter  how 
good  his  intentions,  he  could  be  overruled  by  a  police 
traditionalist.  Or  he  could  just  be  having  his  two  days  off 
when  he  was  most  desperately  needed. 

So,  we  worked  separate  from  the  police.  We  were  trying 
to  turn  these  antisocial  gangs  into  more  social  groups. 
To  do  that  we  had  to  be  part  of  the  gangs.  And  we  could 
never,  never  be  accepted  for  even  a  second  if  the  boys 
felt  we  were  relaying  information  to  the  cops.  That's  the 
way  it  had  to  be.  If  that  seems  objectionable,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  police  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  failure.  The  Youth  Board  couldn't  possibly  do 
worse  than  the  Police  Department  had  been  doing. 

As  a  way  of  changing  the  boys'  antisocial  habits,  the 
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Youth  Board  was  strong  for  forming  social  clubs.  After  I 
had  a  modicum  of  acceptance,  I  broached  that  idea.  "If 
you  guys  are  a  group — and  you  seem  like  a  bunch  of 
great  guys — why  don't  you  form  a  club?  Ill  help." 

They  laughed.  "We  got  a  club,"  they  said. 

I  replied,  "But  it's  a  bopping  club.  Why  don't  you  make 
a  social  club?  Have  dances,  parties,  go  camping.  Have 
some  fun.  Hell,  you're  rumbling  every  night  in  the  week. 
That's  a  drag,  ain't  it?" 

They  couldn't  be  convinced.  They  were  already  estab- 
lished and  tightly  organized.  It  was  an  organization  that 
did  them  nothing  but  harm  and  was  a  community  prob- 
lem— but  it  was  an  organization. 

So,  I  kept  on  talking  in  Mabel's  and  boxing  in  the 
Community  Center.  I  was  with  them  anywhere  from  eight 
to  twenty  hours  a  day.  My  acceptance  was  far  from  com- 
plete. The  jobs  made  some  friends,  and  so  did  the  ath- 
letics; but  there  was  doubt  in  every  heart.  Hunk  was 
openly  hostile.  Tommy  Hanlon,  a  skinny,  bright,  good- 
looking  kid,  spoke  for  many  when  he  said,  of  me  and  in 
front  of  me,  "I  don't  trust  that  sonofabitch,  and  you  guys 
shouldn't  either." 

If  I  was  getting  any  small  delusions  of  grandeur  about 
gaining  some  rapport,  I  lost  it  one  night.  The  kids  went 
and  got  a  ringer,  a  young  fellow  named  Cappy  who  was 
an  occasional  hanger-on  with  them.  He  had  boxed  pro- 
fessionally recently.  Their  attitude  when  they  suggested 
I  box  Cappy  was  the  only  warning  I  got.  A  few  of  them 
could  hardly  contain  their  glee.  A  few  who  never  ap- 
peared in  the  Community  Center,  like  Tommy  Hanlon, 
showed  up.  My  friend  Freddi  looked  glum. 

Cappy  worried  me,  and  when  I  saw  him  pull  on  his 
gloves  I  knew  it  was  a  familiar  move  for  him.  He  was 
good.  But  just  another  street  fighter,  for  all  of  his  ring 
experience.  I  made  him  look  like  a  bum,  and  when  I 
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knew  he  was  overmatched  I  poured  it  on.  But  only  for  a 
while.  I  could  have  knocked  him  out,  but  I  didn't.  And 
in  the  end,  I  was  giving  him  the  old  con.  "Man,  you  can 
go.  You've  got  possibilities,  you  know.  I'd  like  to  handle 
you/' 

When  it  was  done  I  had  a  sort  of  grudging  friend  in 
Gappy.  And  anybody  in  the  gang  who  did  like  me  was 
pleased,  and  the  ones  who  didn't  were  madder  than 
ever.  Hunk,  particularly. 

And  then  Hunk  got  arrested. 
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3.     hunk 


I  walked  in  the  office  one  morning  and  Mike  Kelly, 
a  Worker,  said,  "Hey,  Rick,  my  kids  tell  me  you 
got  a  kid  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail.  The  one  they 
call  Hunk." 

This  was  interesting.  Mike's  kids  were  the  Dragons, 
and  the  Dragons  and  my  Gowanus  Boys  were  bitter 
enemies.  But  such  are  the  mores  of  kid-gang  life  that  all 
enmities  disappear  when  confronted  by  the  common  en- 
emy, the  police.  The  Dragons  knew  that  Mike  had  helped 
them  a  couple  of  times  when  they  were  jailed.  They 
wanted  Mike's  opposite  number,  me,  to  do  the  same  for 
Hunk. 

Hunk,  of  all  people,  to  get  help  from  me!  Or  the  Drag- 
ons! Hunk  had  busted  more  Dragon  heads  than  any  other 
Gowanus  member.  And  Hunk  had  been  my  major  prob- 
lem gaining  acceptance  with  the  Gowanus  Boys. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  boss,  Dot  Fleming.  I 
said,  "This  Hunk  isn't  too  bright.  But  he's  no  moron. 
He's  the  fighting  leader,  and  as  such,  he  is  highly  re- 
spected. He  is  known  for  his  courage.  Hell  do  anything 
crazy.  Get  a  gun,  carry  one,  even  shoot  someone.  He  can 
and  does  use  a  knife,  and  he'll  fight  anybody  in  Brooklyn 
on  a  dare.  He's  fought  as  the  Gowanus  representative  in 
'fair  ones'  all  over  Brooklyn. 

"Hunk  is  a  terrible  nuisance  to  me,  Dot.  The  worst. 
But  I  think  I  ought  to  help  him.  He's  a  challenge." 

Dot  agreed  he  should  be  helped.  She  recognized,  as  I 
recognized,  that  this  was  a  spectacular  opportunity  to 
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prove  to  Gowanus  that  this  Worker,  this  do-gooder,  this 
social  worker  or  whatever  they  chose  to  call  me,  was  a 
friend.  Once  I  was  a  proven  friend  I  would  have  all  sorts 
of  opportunities  before  me  to  do  the  job  I  was  trying  to  do. 

Helping  kids  in  jail  was  part  of  the  infiltration  tech- 
nique. We  had  all  talked  about  it  at  length  in  our  training 
period.  Naturally,  we  were  not  to  try  to  thwart  justice. 
Nor  were  we  to  fully  guarantee  reform.  But  a  kid  in  jail 
needs  a  friend,  and  if  he's  broke  and  bewildered,  he's 
likely  to  have  precious  few  people  helping  him.  And 
those  who  try  are  just  as  broke  and  usually  even  more 
bewildered,  for  reasons  of  shock,  shame,  and  often  lan- 
guage difficulties. 

As  I  left  the  office  the  secretary  told  me  that  a  person 
named  Joe  Fish  had  called  four  times.  I  went  over  to 
Mabel's,  and  Joe  was  there.  "Where  the  hell  have  you 
been?"  he  demanded.  "I  spent  half  a  buck  trying  to  get 
you.  Hunk's  in  jail.  When  the  cops  nailed  him  he  told  a 
kid  to  get  the  word  to  you." 

Fish  told  me  that  Hunk  had  been  nailed  for  stealing 
hubcaps.  He  didn't  add  that  hubcaps  were  only  part  of 
the  larceny.  Hunk  had  stolen  the  entire  car.  I  don't  know 
whether  Joe's  downgrading  of  the  crime  was  because  of 
his  own  ignorance  or  because  he  was  afraid  I'd  back 
away  from  the  more  serious  problem.  I  told  Joe  I  was 
going  over  to  Raymond  Street. 

Hunk  was  brought  to  a  visiting  room.  He  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  me.  "Jeez,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Rick.  No- 
body's been  here  to  see  me  at  all.  How'd  you  find  out  I 
was  in  the  can?" 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  sow  the  seed  of  peace  with 
the  Dragons  and  told  their  most  enthusiastic  enemy  that 
I  had  first  heard  of  the  arrest  through  Mike  Kelly,  who 
had  been  told  by  the  Dragons.  "Those  kids  over  on  Fifth 
Avenue  asked  Mike  to  get  me  to  help  you." 
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Hunk  replied,  "Jeez,  how  do  you  like  that?  The  Drag- 
ons. You  know,  Rick,  those  guys  are  all  right."  That  was 
music  to  my  ears.  Peace  between  the  Dragons  and  Gowa- 
nus  was  quite  probably  my  major  goal  at  the  time. 

Hunk  hemmed  and  hawed  and  then  blurted,  "Boy, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  You  know,  when  you  first  came  into 
the  neighborhood  me  and  a  few  of  the  other  guys  thought 
you  was  a  cop.  Later  we  knew  you  wasn't  a  cop  and 
figured  you  as  a  real  ball-breaker  and  just  another  bull- 
shit social- worker  creep.  But,  believe  me,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

And  without  pausing  for  breath  he  added,  bitterly, 
"You  know,  my  fuckin'  mother  hasn't  even  been  here.  Do 
you  know  why?" 

"Perhaps  she  doesn't  know  about  it,"  I  suggested. 

"Aw,  she  don't  give  a  good  goddam  what  happens  to 
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me. 

"Do  you  run  away  from  home?" 

"Yes.  Every  chance  I  get.  I  was  sleeping  in  cars  three 
or  four  nights  just  last  week." 

"Well,  maybe  that's  it,"  I  said.  "She  figures  you're  on 
the  lam  again.  She  doesn't  know  you're  in  the  can.  Fish 
and  the  kids  know  it,  but  they  wouldn't  tell  her.  You 
know  that." 

Hunk  pursed  his  lips  in  thought.  Then  he  said,  and  the 
tough  guy  was  pleading  now,  "Could  you  please  go  and 
see  her  and  tell  her  I'm  in  this  jam?" 

He  stared  into  space,  then  said,  "Jeez,  I  wish  I  was  out 
of  here.  This  is  the  worst.  Those  fuckin'  barred  windows. 
And  I  don't  know  how  the  hell  I'll  ever  beat  this  rap. 
Man,  they  got  me." 

Then  he  went  into  another  speech  of  gratitude  for  my 
appearance,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  point. 
"Hunk,  do  you  remember  when  I  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood and  told  the  boys  I  was  their  friend?  I  want  you 
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to  know  that  I  really  am.  And  friends  go  to  bat  for  friends 
when  there's  trouble.  I  know  you  did  something  wrong, 
Hunk,  but  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  a  sermon.  Ill  just 
do  anything  I  can  that's  right  to  help  you  out." 

His  gratitude  overflowed  again  and  included  a  fervent 
"111  never  forget  this  Rick.  Never."  I'm  afraid  I  was  to 
remember  that  promise  a  lot  longer  than  Hunk  did. 

Time  was  almost  up.  I  asked  if  he  had  any  cigarettes, 
and  he  said,  "I  don't  smoke,  Rick."  It  was  irony,  indeed. 
Like  a  good  little  seventeen-year-old  boy,  he  didn't  smoke 
— and  that  was  just  about  the  only  thing  he  didn't  do.  I 
asked  if  he  needed  any  money,  and  he  grinned  and  re- 
plied, "Hell,  no.  I  got  three  cents,  Rick."  I  offered  him  a 
dollar  but  he  refused,  saying,  "I  already  owe  you  a  buck." 
Which  he  did. 

I  started  to  leave,  and  he  looked  puzzled.  "Jeez>  Rick, 
don't  you  even  want  to  know  what  I  did?" 

I  replied,  "I'm  not  really  interested.  I  just  want  to  help 
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you. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  did  something  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  it." 

We  both  watched  the  clock  as  he  hurtled  through  the 
story.  "Sunday  night  Tommy  Hanlon  swiped  the  car.  It 
belonged  to  a  doctor  who  left  the  keys  in  it.  Tommy 
drove  around  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  called  me.  We 
took  the  hubcaps  off  to  sell.  Tommy  left,  but  I  decided 
to  have  some  fun.  I  dumped  the  license  plates,  swiped 
another  set  from  a  parking  lot  and  drove  around  all 
night. 

"Early  Monday  morning  I  drove  by  Mabel's  and  saw 
Buddy,  Dolan  and  Chink.  I  told  them  to  get  into  the  car 
and  go  for  a  ride.  After  a  while  I  told  them  that  the  car 
was  hot. 

"I  drove  around  about  a  half  hour  and  I  saw  a  cop's 
car.  I  tried  to  avoid  it  and  drove  down  Warren  Street. 
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While  making  a  turn  I  banged  into  a  parked  car.  This 
attracted  the  cops'  attention,  and  they  chased  us  and 
nailed  all  four  of  us.  When  I  saw  we  were  going  to  get 
caught  I  told  the  three  of  'em  to  stick  to  the  story  that 
they  didn't  know  the  car  was  stolen.  Of  course,  they 
knew  it  was  stolen,  and  they  knew  I  didn't  have  a  license. 
By  the  way,  Dolan  and  Chink  are  in  jail  here,  too. 
Buddy's  folks  got  him  out  on  bail.  They'll  all  be  okay. 
I'm  taking  the  rap." 

(Statistical  note:  it  had  taken  almost  a  hundred  days 
before  one  of  my  boys  was  arrested.  Now  I  learned  that 
four  had  been  jailed.  Before  the  sun  set  that  figure  went 
to  eight,  when  the  police  picked  up  Buggsy,  Horse,  Ace 
and  Babe  for  stealing  a  $380  ring  and  $3.05  from  a  homo- 
sexual in  a  movie.  But  I'll  stick  to  one  case  at  a  time  here 
— a  luxury  I  rarely  was  able  to  afford  when  I  was  a 
Worker. ) 

The  jailer  was  looking  at  us,  so  Hunk  concluded  with, 
"Well,  that's  about  it,  Rick.  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
Tommy  Hanlon  really  stealing  the  car  because  that  would 
only  implicate  [they  all  knew  that  rather  fancy  word] 
him.  I  told  the  other  guys  to  stick  to  their  story.  They 
should  get  away  with  it." 

Hunk  asked,  "Are  you  sore  at  me  now  that  you  know 
what  happened?" 

I  answered,  "No,  Hunk.  My  job  isn't  getting  sore  at 
you  guys.  I  hope  I  can  help  you.  We'll  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

The  jailer  said,  "Okay,  you  guys.  It's  three-thirty." 

We  shook  hands,  and  Hunk  said,  "Thanks  a  lot,  Rick. 
And,  please,  will  you  see  my  mother  for  me?  Please." 

I  promised  I  would  and  went  right  to  her  house. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  her  house.  This  kid  had  to  have  a 
lawyer,  for  one  thing.  Also,  I  was  professionally  pleased 
by  the  development.  I  was  really  making  some  progress. 
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I  was  getting  into  a  disturbed  kid's  home,  and  the 
theory  was  that  we  could  find  out  a  lot  about  a  boy's 
problems  if  we  were  familiar  to  some  degree  with  his 
environment. 

Hunk's  mother  was  nervous  when  she  opened  the  door. 
She  said,  "Another  policeman  was  here  this  morning. 
Now  what  do  you  want?" 

I  went  right  into  the  pitch.  I  was  not  a  policeman.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Youth  Board,  and  my  job  was  help- 
ing kids  in  the  neighborhood.  Helping  them  in  any  way 
I  legally  could.  Her  son  needed  help  and  could  I  please 
come  in  and  talk  it  over. 

She  was  a  thin  woman.  Tired,  from  her  weary  eyes  to 
her  shuffling  feet.  She  waved  me  in  wearily,  and  when  we 
sat  facing  each  other  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
said,  in  a  flat  tone,  "Fuck  him.  Let  the  lousy  little  bum 
rot  in  jail.  That's  where  he  belongs." 

I  was  so  shocked  that  I  just  sat  staring  at  her.  Oh,  I 
knew  a  drunken  father  had  a  bad  effect  on  a  boy,  but  I 
had  always  resisted  that  social-work  talk  about  mothers 
driving  sons  berserk.  It  wasn't  natural.  I  was  confused.  I 
suddenly  realized  I  had  an  awful  lot  to  learn.  Unless 
Hunk's  mother  was  a  remarkable  exception. 

I  learned  she  wasn't,  as  that  lot  I  had  to  learn  began 
to  accumulate.  As  she  wept  and  talked  in  that  flat,  mo- 
notonous voice  I  began  to  think  I  understood  her.  Hunk 
had  beaten  her.  Not  physically,  but  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally. She  was  bone-weary  of  having  a  policeman  come 
to  the  door  to  tell  her  her  son  was  in  the  hospital  after  a 
rumble.  Or  had  been  picked  up  as  a  juvenile  delinquent, 
which  he  most  certainly  was.  Or  that  he  had  once  again 
been  thrown  out  of  school.  She  was  exhausted. 

Hunk's  father  went  to  sea.  He  ran  a  damned  taut  ship 
when  he  was  home,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  virtual 
stranger  to  his  son,  Hunk  didn't  take  kindly  to  the  disci- 
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pline.  And,  being  the  tough  little  individualist  he  was,  he 
defied  this  discipline.  When  his  mother  was  the  only  au- 
thority around  he  simply  ignored  her. 

Please  don't  think  that  paragraph  is  meant  to  explain 
Hunk.  I  can't  explain  the  boy  any  more  than  he  could 
explain  himself.  These  parental  absences,  weaknesses  and 
cruelty  ruin  many  a  boy.  And  many  a  boy  survives  them. 
But  the  broken  home,  or  at  very  best  the  messy  home,  is 
almost  always  there,  when  the  judge  examines  the  report 
filed  by  probationary  workers. 

The  next  day  I  went  back  to  jail  to  see  Hunk.  His  first 
question  was,  "Did  you  see  my  mother,  Rick?" 

I  had  rehearsed  a  hundred  answers  to  that  question, 
but  could  only  blurt  out,  "Yes,  Hunk.  She  doesn't  want  to 
see  you.  I'm  sorry." 

He  exploded  in  a  torrent  of  filthy  vituperation  that  I 
cannot  write  down,  even  in  this  frank  book.  He  concluded 
with,  "This  is  just  what  I  expected.  I'm  locked  up  and 
she  don't  give  a  damn." 

The  next  day  I  appeared  at  Adolescent  Court.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  Frank  Palescondola,  who  worked  with  the 
Youth  Council  Bureau  in  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 
The  probation  officer  and  the  assistant  district  attorney 
exert,  as  they  should,  a  tremendous  influence  on  a  busy 
judge.  In  routine  actions  the  judge  is  inclined  to  go  along 
with  them — and  this  action  covering  Hunk  was  terribly 
routine. 

While  I  waited  for  Frank,  whom  I  knew  slightly,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  Hunk's  mother  appear.  We  talked.  She 
had  changed  her  mind.  She  didn't  want  her  son  to  stay 
in  jail  and  was  terribly  anxious  to  know  what  could  be 
done  to  help  him.  I  told  her  he  was  appearing  with  the 
three  boys  who  had  been  arrested  with  him,  they  had  a 
pair  of  court-appointed  attorneys,  and  I  would  do  what  I 
could. 
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It  was  a  busy  morning,  because  the  parents  of  the  boys 
nailed  for  the  theater  stick-up  were  on  hand,  too.  And 
they  wanted  to  know  what  I  could  do  for  the  kids. 
Their  boys  were  paroled  and  their  case  postponed.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  their  guilt,  but  the  personality  of  the 
accuser  gave  the  judge  pause.  He  wanted  more  informa- 
tion. Had  they  been  lured  into  breaking  the  law  or  not? 
Eventually  Buggsy  was  sent  to  the  reform  school  for  a 
short  time.  You  get  to  be  grateful  for  short  reform-school 
or  jail  sentences. 

I  am  going  into  some  detail  about  Hunk's  trial.  Not 
because  it  is  unusual,  but  because  it  is  so  ordinary.  It 
was  my  first.  In  time  I  checked  my  reports  and  discovered 
that  I  visited  a  jail  and/or  court  one  out  of  every  two 
days  I  worked. 

I  sat  down  with  Palescondola  and  said,  "You  know 
what  I'm  doing  with  the  Youth  Board.  This  is  the  first 
time  IVe  been  in  court,  so  I  really  don't  know  what  the 
hell  I'm  doing.  But  I  want  to  help  all  these  kids.  I  want 
to  help  them  because  I  think  it  will  help  me  in  my 
work." 

Frank  asked  if  the  kids  had  a  record,  and  I  said,  "They 
tell  me  they  haven't,  Frank.  But  I  can't  vouch  for  it." 

Frank  checked,  and  Hunk  and  his  three  co-defendants 
had  no  record.  No  real  record.  They  had  all  been  caught 
for  hubcap  stealing,  but  the  charge  now  was  grand  lar- 
ceny. Frank  said  he  would  help. 

And  this  is  what  he  did.  He  talked  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  Sal  Rametta,  and  to  Judge  Brenner.  Then  Frank 
got  Hunk  and  the  others  together,  out  of  my  hearing,  and 
said,  "Who  the  hell  is  this  guy  Richio  or  Riccio?  Why  is 
he  so  interested  in  you  bums?  He  seems  to  be  a  real  nice 
guy.  But  I  don't  know.  He's  an  awful  sucker  to  try  to 
help  you  guys." 
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He  was  giving  me  stature  to  help  my  work.  But  the 
chief  probationary  officer  in  Adolescent  Court,  a  man 
named  Resnick,  had  different  ideas.  "These  are  bums, 
Riccio.  Absolute  bums.  I  know.  I've  been  in  this  work  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  these  bums  are  no  goddam  good, 
and  you  ain't  doing  anybody  a  favor  trying  to  help  them. 
A  bum  is  a  bum."  It  never  occurred  to  Resnick  that  his  job 
was  to  help  both  prisoner  and  judge.  He  thought  he  was  a 
judge. 

Now  the  trial  started.  Judge  Brenner  immediately  re- 
leased the  three  boys  Hunk  had  been  arrested  with.  He 
said  Hunk  had  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  the  car  and  in- 
formed the  district  attorney  that  his  friends  were  unaware 
that  the  car  was  stolen. 

He  turned  to  Hunk  and  said,  "You  are  guilty  of  steal- 
ing a  car.  I  also  believe  that  the  other  boys  knew  the  car 
was  stolen.  And,  if  any  of  them  are  caught  in  the  near 
future,  evidence  covering  their  knowledge  will  be  re- 
vealed. The  district  attorney  has  told  me  that  a  Mr. 
Riccio,  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  is  interested 
in  you.  The  district  attorney  speaks  highly  of  this  Mr. 
Riccio,  whom  I  never  heard  of.  I  think  you  are  very 
lucky  to  have  the  interest  of  this  fine  social  worker  [sic], 
and  because  of  him  I  will  not  press  this  case  any  further." 

Hunk  had  pleaded  guilty,  so  he  was  placed  on  parole. 
He  was  free,  and  that  was  the  important  thing.  So  were 
his  companions.  And,  before  the  morning  was  done,  so 
were  the  boys  involved  in  the  theater  larceny.  Their  case 
was  not  yet  settled,  but  precious  freedom  was  restored. 

Because  eight  kids  were  back  on  the  street,  I  was  a 
hero.  And  scared  and  disgusted.  I  had  gained  the  full 
entry  I  wanted  to  the  Gowanus  Boys,  but  on  the  falsest 
of  grounds. 

I  had  told  every  last  one  of  them  before  they  were  ar- 
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rested,  when  they  were  in  jail  and  when  they  were  in 
court  that  my  job  was  to  help  them.  I  was  not  a  shyster 
lawyer.  I  was  not  a  politician.  I  would  not  pull  strings, 
because  I  didn't  think  pulling  strings  was  my  job  and  I 
had  none  to  pull  anyhow. 

But  I  got  the  message  loud  and  clear  when  Tommy 
Hanlon  was  ranking  me  about  something  and  Hunk 
said,  "For  Christ's  sake  shut  up,  Tommy.  Riccio's  our 
man.  Hell,  he  can  get  you  out  of  jail/' 
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i.     rumble 


I  was  teaching  them  boxing  and  getting  them  jobs, 

but  they  were  rumbling  as  much  as  ever,  stealing 

as  much  as  ever  and  having  as  much  trouble  in 

school  and  precinct  house   as   ever,   and  I  hadn't   the 

slightest  reason  to  think  I  was  doing  any  kind  of  a  job.  I 

was  a  convenience.  A  boxing  coach,  a  shyster  lawyer  and 

an  employment  agency  for  a  lot  of  kids,  few  of  whom 

really  wanted  to  work. 

The  first  real  sign  of  a  breakthrough  was  a  lessening  in 
open  contempt  for  my  frequent,  timid,  well-thought-out 
suggestions  that  they  channel  their  group  instinct  to 
more  acceptable  pursuits  like  a  baseball  team  or  a  dance. 

The  dance  appealed  to  them,  though  it  was  hard  to  tell 
why.  They  talked  more  and  more  about  it.  The  same  boy 
would  mention  the  dance  three  times  during  one  hour- 
long  bull  session.  "Man,  we  can  show  'em  around  here 
we're  not  a  bunch  of  bums.  We'll  have  a  real  dance,  raise 
some  dough  for  boxing  gloves  or  ball  bats.  We'll  show 
these  mothern  bastards  we  can  do  something  besides 
break  heads." 

Then,  a  few  minutes  later,  "Aw,  who  the  hell  would 
come  to  a  dance  a  lot  of  hoodlums  like  us  threw?  No  girl  in 
her  right  mind  would  be  found  dead  dancing  with  us.  At 
least  no  decent  girl  would.  And  who  the  hell  wants  to 
dance  with  them  other  pigs?" 

And  a  little  later,  "Oh,  boy.  Any  guy  who  can't  get 
laid  during  a  dance  ain't  trying." 

They  wanted  to  improve  their  reputations  with  a  dance, 
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but  they  knew  their  reputations  were  so  bad  the  dance 
might  be  a  failure.  They  wanted  to  meet  nice  girls.  They 
wanted  to  seduce  nice  girls.  The  kids  didn't  know  why 
they  wanted  a  dance.  But  they  wanted  one. 

They  talked  about  it  more  and  more  and  accepted  my 
suggestion  that  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  dance 
they  would  have  to  organize  formally  into  a  club.  This 
was  something  I  wanted  very  much  for  them  to  do,  but 
I  had  to  be  careful  that  they  didn't  realize  this. 

The  thing  that  swept  aside  all  but  the  most  stubborn 
opponents  of  the  dance  was  a  dance.  Given  by  the  hated 
Dragons.  That  did  it.  The  Dragons'  dance  was  an  artistic 
and  financial  success,  and  "anything  those  sonsabitches 
can  do  we  can  do  better."  I  was  encouraged. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  meetings  had  to  be  held. 
Meetings  were  long,  loud  and  generally  unsatisfactory. 
Better-adjusted  kids  could  have  done  in  one  meeting 
what  my  boys  were  struggling  to  accomplish  in  a  dozen. 
A  meeting  would  blow  up  in  two  minutes  because  one  of 
the  boys  showed  up  drunk.  Or  a  night  would  be  wasted 
arguing  whether  or  not  the  club  would  be  called  the 
Gowanus  Athletic  Club  or  the  Gowanus  Social  and  Ath- 
letic Club.  There  was  never  any  question  about  it  being 
the  Gowanus  something,  because  they  were  known  as  the 
Gowanus  Boys  to  their  fighting  rivals  and  they  wanted  to 
keep  this  distinguished  association  even  in  a  club  I  de- 
voutly hoped  would  stop  rumbling. 

After  half  a  dozen  meetings  to  discuss  a  dance,  nothing 
was  really  decided.  We  had  another  meeting  at  the  Com- 
munity Center  after  the  news  of  the  Dragon  success.  Four 
of  the  boys  were  there  when  I  arrived.  We  were  chatting 
when  Baldie  came  in.  His  face  was  bloody,  his  upper 
clothing  was  torn  from  his  body;  he  wore  only  a  T  shirt, 
although  it  was  March. 

Baldie  said  to  the  boys,  "Come  on,  man.  It's  on." 
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They  asked  no  questions  but  rose  and  followed  him  out 
of  the  Center.  Schemer  was  still  hanging  around,  and  he 
said  to  me,  "It's  the  Dragons.  Come  on.  Let's  take  a  look." 

A  few  blocks  away  we  found  a  mob  of  Gowanus  Boys 
surrounding  three  strangers.  Everybody  was  yelling,  and 
I  heard  Baldie  say  to  one  of  the  strangers,  "You  bastards 
got  no  business  on  our  turf/' 

Schemer,  exercising  his  publicity-made  authority  and 
his  neutral  status  as  a  nonmember  of  either  the  Dragons 
or  the  Gowanus  Boys,  roared  for  silence.  Turning  to 
Baldie,  he  said,  "You  talk.  What  the  hell's  going  on?" 

Baldie  replied,  "Four  of  these  bastards  came  down 
here  and  came  up  to  Lucky,  Shorty  and  Joey  Boy,  who 
was  standing  on  the  corner  minding  their  own  fucking 
business.  One  of  these  guys  passes  a  remark:  'Only  punks 
hang  out  in  this  neighborhood/ 

"Then  these  guys  brushed  against  our  guys  and 
knocked  'em  off  balance.  Shorty  came  and  got  me  and 
told  me  some  Dragons  was  on  our  turf  looking  for  trouble. 
I  came  over  and  one  of  these  Dragon  bastards  got  smart 
and  I  beat  his  ass  off.  In  a  fair  fight.  Just  us  two." 

Now  one  of  the  cornered  Dragons  spoke.  "Yeah,  it  was 
a  fair  fight,  but  you  picked  on  a  soft  touch.  And  you  know 
it." 

Baldie  said,  "I'll  take  you  right  now." 

The  Dragon,  a  blond  kid  named  Hurley,  was  ready,  but 
I  stepped  in.  Freddi  Gale  said  to  me,  "Rick,  don't  hang 
around  here.  The  cops  are  liable  to  come  along.  We  don't 
want  you  to  get  in  any  trouble." 

It  was  a  nice  compliment.  I  was  trying  to  get  my  kids  to 
hold  a  dance  and  they  were  trying  to  keep  me  from  being 
pinched  in  a  rumble. 

Hurley  spoke  up  and  said,  "I  know  you.  Your  name's 
Rick.  I  know  some  of  the  guys  you  know  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier."  He  continued,  "We  didn't  make  no  remarks  to 
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nobody.  We  didn't  brush  nobody.  These  smart  bastards 
are  just  looking  for  trouble." 

I  suggested  that  the  parties  involved  get  together  for 
a  fair  fight  and  avoid  a  full-scale  rumble.  Freddi,  of  all 
people,  turned  that  down.  "I  fought  a  fair  one  with  the 
Dragons  once.  With  Spic.  I  belted  him  one,  and  he  come 
up  with  the  knife.  You  can't  trust  no  Dragon." 

Schemer  and  I  got  the  Dragon  boys  out  of  the  mob  and 
I  drove  them  a  few  blocks,  so  that  the  Gowanus  Boys, 
now  full  twenty-five  strong,  couldn't  massacre  them. 

I  tried  to  talk  Hurley  into  getting  the  kid  Baldie  had 
hit  to  return  for  singlehanded  combat,  but  Hurley  said, 
"I  can't,  Rick.  He's  already  back  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  boys  are  probably  loading  up  right  now." 

When  I  got  back  to  our  neighborhood  the  Gowanus 
Boys  were  preparing  for  war.  The  weapons  were  being 
gathered,  the  call  was  out  for  all  absent  members  and  the 
air  was  alive  with  emotion. 

Now  Schemer  said  a  surprising  thing.  "Rick,  you  game 
to  go  over  and  try  to  talk  the  Dragons  out  of  this  one? 
This  don't  look  like  no  bopping  shot.  This  is  a  rumble."  I 
said  I'd  be  happy  to  try.  We  drove  the  few  blocks  to 
Dragon  territory  and  found  a  repetition  of  the  war  prepa- 
rations we  had  just  seen  in  Gowanus.  The  Dragons  were 
bringing  out  their  carefully  hidden  ammunition.  They 
kept  a  lot  of  their  heavy  stuff,  the  ball  bats  and  tire 
chains,  atop  a  small  movie  marquee,  and  two  boys  had 
climbed  up  and  were  dropping  the  weapons  down  to  kids 
in  the  street. 

Schemer  and  I  got  Hurley  and  talked  to  him.  "Schemer, 
nothing  can  be  done,"  Hurley  said.  "We're  all  ready,  and 
the  fellows  are  really  pissed  off." 

A  neighborhood  boy  who  was  home  on  leave  from  the 
Marines  walked  up,  listened,  then  said,  "Those  bastards 
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are  at  it  again,  eh?  Well,  fuck  'em.  Don't  you  guys  do 
anything  until  I  change  my  clothes.'* 

Schemer  and  I  did  talk  the  Dragons  into  sending  two 
men  down  to  talk  with  Gowanus.  Baldie  and  Lucky  met 
with  them.  I  suggested  that  these  two  fight  two  of  the 
Dragons  who  had  been  in  the  original  battle.  They 
agreed,  but  the  Dragons  turned  that  down.  "Baldie  and 
Lucky  are  too  good  for  the  kids  they  originally  met," 
was  the  explanation. 

"Well,  how  about  picking  the  best  two  men  from  each 
crew?"  I  suggested. 

That  was  okay  with  Gowanus,  but  the  Dragons  said, 
"Nope.  Lefty  wouldn't  like  that.  He  thinks  you  guys 
have  to  be  straightened  out  once  and  for  all."  Lefty  was 
the  Dragon  fighting  leader.  Like  all  of  those  misfits  he 
had  no  time  for  peace. 

Schemer  and  I  talked  and  talked.  We  spoke  of  the 
imminent  death  and  crippling,  the  fact  that  the  police 
would  love  nothing  better  than  to  nail  some  of  the  pa- 
rolees in  each  gang  in  a  rumble — everything  we  could 
think  of.  It  was  useless. 

Finally  a  Dragon  broke  it  off  with,  "Well  be  in  Go- 
wanus tonight.  Tell  your  pricks  to  get  ready." 

Baldie  said,  "We'll  be  ready  and  waiting  for  all  you 
mothern  bastards." 

I  had  to  drive  the  Dragon  representatives  back  to  their 
turf,  and  when  we  arrived  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  sight. 
The  crew  was  on  the  warpath.  Schemer  and  I  hurried 
back  to  Gowanus. 

When  we  got  there  we  saw  at  least  seventy-five  kids 
stalking  through  the  Project.  Dragons.  Schemer  said, 
"They're  crazy  to  walk  in  there  like  that.  Gowanus  will 
rack  a  lot  of  heads,  for  sure." 

Gowanus,  outnumbered  three  to  one,  had  the  advan- 
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tage  of  fighting  in  familiar  territory.  They  used  alleys  and 
rooftops  to  advantage.  They  let  the  Dragons  walk  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  Project  before  showing  themselves. 
It  was  unbelievable. 

Kids,  fourteen  to  twenty,  were  fighting  to  the  death.  I 
saw  the  bats  swinging,  the  bottles  flying.  I  saw  and  heard 
flashes  of  gunfire.  Not  the  powderless  zip  guns,  which  are 
silent,  but  real  pistols.  Chains  whistled  through  the  air, 
swung  with  sadistic  skill.  Fighters  went  down,  lay  there 
or  crawled  off.  One  boy  would  be  fighting  off  five.  An- 
other group  of  a  dozen  from  each  side  were  in  a  wild 
fist-  and  bat-swinging  melee.  The  air  was  filled  with  rocks 
and  scrap  iron. 

It  was  over  in  three  long,  long  minutes.  As  almost  all  of 
them  are.  The  Dragons,  victims  of  an  ambush,  broke  off 
the  fighting  and  fled  in  groups  of  four  or  five. 

Rumbles  don't  last  long.  And  victory  is  never  clearly 
defined,  because  while  the  Gowanus  Boys  did  repulse  the 
Dragons,  they  were  far  too  spent  to  follow  up  and  per- 
form the  murder  that  was  in  their  hearts  on  the  wounded 
stragglers. 

Schemer  asked  me  to  drive  over  to  Dragon  territory. 
"They  got  a  few  hurt,"  he  said,  from  long  experience  in 
rumbles.  Maybe  they  did.  We  never  found  out.  We  were 
on  their  turf  five  minutes  after  the  rumble  ended,  and  not 
a  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  the  deathly-quiet  streets. 

Back  in  Gowanus  fifteen  minutes  later  we  found  the 
area  saturated  with  patrol  cars.  At  least  a  dozen  were 
there,  three  in  front  of  Mabel's.  But  the  Gowanus  Boys 
had  disappeared  into  the  alleys,  the  movies  and  their  own 
homes.  A  couple  had  been  questioned.  One,  Shorty, 
laughed  and  said,  "They  grabbed  me,  but  a  cop  said, 
'He's  too  skinny  to  get  in  a  rumble!'  They  shoulda  known. 
I  busted  two  heads,  easy." 

Schemer  conducted  an  expert  tactical  discussion  the 
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next  day.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  gunfire. 
"How  many  pieces  you  guys  got?"  he  asked. 

Proudly  he  was  told,  "Five.  They  didn't  have  none. 
The  guns  was  the  difference.  They  scared  the  ass  off 
them  Dragons." 

The  crews  didn't  rumble  for  a  time,  but  they  "japped" 
each  other  incessantly  for  weeks.  "Japping"  is  the  practice 
of  three  or  four  members  of  one  gang  surprising  an  en- 
emy with  a  sudden  attack  and  retreat.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  clear,  I'm  sure. 

There  are  no  rules,  I  know  all  too  well,  but  in  my  own 
experience  and  from  my  knowledge  and  the  press,  it  is 
the  japping  that  causes  most  of  the  spectacular  deaths 
we  read  about  among  your  helpless  young  today.  Death 
is  no  stranger  to  rumbles,  but  nonfatal  intergang  wars  go 
virtually  unpublicized,  and  we  do  not  read  of  the  serious 
and  crippling  injuries  that  result  from  such  clashes.  Only 
the  fatalities  are  worthy  of  public  note. 

Kids  who  are  hospitalized  by  knives,  bricks,  tire  chains 
and  just  about  anything  short  of  bullets  lie  desperately 
about  the  source  of  their  injuries.  They  always  fell  off  a 
bicycle  or  were  struck  by  a  flying  object,  origin  unknown. 

A  rumble  can  be  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  inci- 
dents, complete  with  border  skirmishes,  attempted  medi- 
ation and  eventual  formal  all-out  war  conducted  on  a 
previously  agreed-upon  battleground.  They  can  be  spon- 
taneous affairs,  such  as  the  one  I've  just  described. 

Or  a  rumble  can  start  from  nothing  more  than  the  bore- 
dom of  a  particularly  pugnacious  outfit  controlled  by  a 
leader  who  likes  to  fight.  This  kind  of  rumble  is  set  off  by 
the  side  looking  for  battle  with  a  simple  telephone  call.  A 
member  of  a  rival  outfit  is  called  and  told,  "Your  girl 
is  a  whore."  That's  all.  The  girl's  honor  is  avenged  by  an 
attack  in  force  within  an  hour.  This  insult  telephone  call 
is  also  used  by  gangs  that  know  war  is  inevitable  and 
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want  to  lure  the  other  crew  into  attacking  in  unfamiliar 
territory. 

I  have  heard  of  gangs  being  badly  beaten,  but  never 
knew  one  to  be  destroyed  or  lose  all  its  turf  as  might  hap- 
pen in  international  war.  Rumbles  just  don't  last  long 
enough  for  complete  destruction. 

Funny  things  happen  in  age  groups  during  a  rumble.  It 
is  quite  normal  for  the  Juniors  to  wage  a  war  without  the 
older  boys  participating.  However,  these  Junior  battles 
tend  to  get  the  Seniors  involved  in  time.  And,  oddly,  they 
get  fullgrown  men  who  have  long  left  gangs  and  gang 
fights  far  behind.  This  will  happen  when  a  kid  is  japped 
and  reports  that  his  assailants  were  big  guys.  This  claim 
will  involve  older  brothers  and  even  fathers.  The  older 
men  will  also  rally  to  the  side  of  relatives  and  friends 
fending  off  an  attack  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  rumbles  in  the  tragic 
history  of  these  things  was  a  battle  between  Kane  Street 
and  Puerto  Ricans  living  nearby.  I  was  involved  in  this, 
because  I  was  sent  into  the  Kane  Street  area  to  try  to 
forestall  bloodshed. 

The  Kane  Street  boys  had  been  giving  the  Puerto 
Ricans  a  hard  time.  They  japped  them  endlessly  and 
mercilessly.  Finally,  the  Puerto  Ricans  attacked  Kane 
Street  in  force.  They  literally  marched  in,  carrying  Puerto 
Rican  flags  and  following  a  man  blowing  a  bugle.  The 
Puerto  Rican  kids  were  reinforced  by  brothers  and  even 
fathers  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Older 
Kane  Streeters  joined  when  they  saw  the  adult  Puerto 
Ricans. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  massacres  in  kid-gang 
history.  Kane  Street  saw  the  flags  and  heard  the  bugle 
and  swung  into  well-planned  action.  Half  of  them  went  to 
the  roofs,  where  piles  of  ammunition  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
gravel-filled  milk  bottles  and  scrap  iron  were  stored. 
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The  Puerto  Ricans  inarched  unmolested  into  the  block. 
Then  Kane  Street  sealed  off  both  ends  of  the  street  and 
bombed  the  invaders  from  the  rooftops.  The  casualties 
were  terrifying,  and  only  prompt  police  action  kept  them 
from  being  unbelievable. 

I  was  never  personally  involved  in  a  rumble,  and  I 
quite  frankly  was  always  afraid  that  I  would  be.  My  kids 
knew  I  wouldn't  fight  with  them  any  more  than  I  would 
steal  hubcaps  at  their  side.  And  as  I  became  more  in- 
timately involved  in  their  affairs,  they  quickly  realized 
that  I  was  a  damned  nuisance  when  a  rumble  was  inevi- 
table. When  they  wanted  to  talk  battle  plans  I  talked 
peace. 

I  talked  Gowanus  and  other  gangs  into  many  a  peace 
treaty,  but  I  could  always  get  the  sour  smell  of  disaster 
when  they  went  completely  secretive  on  me.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  rumble  imminent  and  against 
whom.  But  I  couldn't  get  details  beyond  a  whispered 
"The  shit's  on,  Rick."  I  think  they  felt  that  I  would  do 
anything  to  stop  a  rumble,  including  even  telling  the 
cops  where  it  was  to  take  place.  And  they  were  right. 

So  they  saw  to  it  that  I  almost  never  knew  where  a  war 
was  to  be  fought.  I  kept  no  box  score,  but  I  know  I 
stopped  ten  rumbles  for  every  one  that  got  away  from 
me.  And  the  terrible  tragedy  of  that  one  is  that  almost 
every  kid  who  participated  in  it  wanted  me — or  anybody 
— to  stop  it. 

Rumbles  are  so  like  wars.  Only  the  psychopaths  and 
some  of  the  generals  want  them.  The  infantry  hates  them, 
fears  them,  but  fights  them  bravely. 


5.     dance 


It  took  a  long  time  for  the  Gowanus  Social  and 

Athletic  Club  to  take  formal  shape.  A  New  York 

State  charter  was  the  goal,  because  a  club  must 

meet  to  function,  and  any  time  the  Gowanus  Boys  met  in 

groups  they  were  in  serious  danger  of  a  police  raid.  A 

charter  would  solve  that  problem. 

A  lawyer  was  kind  enough  to  draw  up  the  proper  ap- 
plication, which  was  attached  to  the  prosaic  bylaws  and 
sent  to  Albany.  But  the  club  pounded  out  a  set  of  special 
rules  to  suit  a  special  condition: 

1.  No  drinking  in  the  club. 

2.  No  girls  allowed  except  for  social  nights. 

3.  Club  closes  at  midnight. 

4.  No  use  of  narcotics  in  the  club. 

5.  No  gambling. 

6.  No  spitting  on  the  clubroom  floor. 

7.  Any  member  breaking  anything  will  have  to  fix 
or  replace  it. 

These  were  the  rules  for  a  group  of  American  teen- 
agers. But  the  Gowanus  S.A.C.  well  knew  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

The  meeting  that  resulted  in  the  formalizing  of  the 
club  I  so  desperately  wanted  was  typical  of  all  the  pre- 
vious meetings — except  it  reached  a  conclusion.  But  this 
meeting  shows  the  problems  these  kids  faced  any  time 
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they  tried  to  do  anything  constructive.  It  also  shows  a 
normal  evening  for  me. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  seven-thirty  P.M.  in  the 
office  of  the  Youth  Board.  Naturally  I  was  the  only  one 
there  at  seven-thirty.  Baldie  was  the  first  to  come.  He 
was  in  high  spirits.  "That  job  you  got  me  ain't  bad,"  he 
reported.  "Leave  me  do  something  for  you."  He  took  a 
slip  from  his  pocket.  "Here's  a  pawn  ticket,"  he  said.  "It's 
only  five  bucks  and  it's  for  a  watch  worth  a  hundred, 
easy.  Take  it  and  get  yourself  a  good  watch  for  a  fin." 

"That's  real  nice  of  you,  Baldie,"  I  answered.  "But  of 
course  I  wouldn't  take  anything  from  one  of  you  guys." 

"Sure,  I  know  that,  Rick,"  he  replied.  "But  this  ain't 
like  taking  anything  from  one  of  us.  It's  from  a  perfect 
stranger.  I  glommed  the  watch  from  a  drunk  the  other 
night." 

Dutchie  came  in  and  he  was  down.  I  got  him  off  to  the 
side  and  he  said  his  folks  were  sore  at  him  because  he 
wouldn't  take  his  sick  grandmother  to  the  hospital.  I 
asked  why  he  had  refused.  "Is  she  mean  to  you?" 

"No,  Rick,  she  ain't,"  he  replied.  "She's  a  real  nice  old 
dame." 

"Then  why  the  hell  didn't  you  take  her  to  the  hospital?" 

"If  I  tell  you  why,  do  you  promise  not  to  tell  anyone?" 

I  promised,  and  Dutchie  said,  "My  grandmother  is 
colored.  I  don't  want  none  of  the  guys  to  know  I  got  a 
boogie  grandmother.  And  I  don't  want  to  have  to  answer 
any  questions  at  the  hospital  about  her  and  me.  She's 
black.  Christ,  man,  I'm  white." 

They  were  straggling  in  by  now.  Freddi,  Frankie,  Bug- 
gsy,  Dreamy  Dick,  Irish  and  Sally  Boy.  And  we  had  a 
problem  at  once.  Typical,  but  a  problem.  Buggsy  had 
broken  a  window  by  accident,  just  f ooling  around. 

Freddi  said  to  Buggsy,  "You  crazy  bastard.  You're  in 
all  this  trouble  [waiting  for  the  decision  on  the  larceny 
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charge  brought  by  the  homosexual  robbed  in  the  movies], 
and  you  go  screwin'  around." 

Dutchie  laughed  at  Buggsy  and  said,  "It's  gonna  be 
your  ass  if  they  catch  you." 

This  was  typical.  Dutchie  was  amused  by  Buggsy's  es- 
capade— which  was  breaking  a  store  window — and 
Freddi,  the  leader,  was  perturbed.  Buggsy  was  terrified. 

Now  Freddi  said,  "Did  you  run  away?"  Buggsy 
nodded  assent.  Freddi  went  on,  "You  shouldn't  have.  If 
it  was  an  accident.  You  could  have  told  the  owner. 
Maybe  he  would  have  let  you  go." 

Buggsy  replied,  "Freddi,  who  the  hell  is  going  to  be- 
lieve me  if  I  say  it  was  an  accident?  I'm  in  trouble  up  to 
my  ass  now,  and  they'd  throw  me  right  in  the  can. 
And  goddammit,  for  once  it  was  an  accident.  I  was  clown- 
ing with  Hanlon  and  my  foot  slipped/' 

So,  this  typical  teen-age  club  meeting  gets  under  way 
with  one  of  the  members  in  attendance  rather  expecting 
the  police  at  any  minute.  Freddi  called  for  order,  saying, 
"Okay,  let's  get  going,  even  if  a  lot  of  guys  are  absent. 
We've  been  stalling  on  this  long  enough.  First  off  [no 
formal  gaveling  in  this  group],  we're  gonna  need  some 
rules  for  the  clubhouse,  if  and  when  we  get  one." 

Everybody  started  talking  at  once,  as  everybody  so  of- 
ten did  in  these  meetings.  In  no  time  the  confusion  was 
complete.  Freddi  waited  patiently  and  then  said,  "All 
right,  all  right.  One  at  a  time.  We'll  go  around  the 
table.  Each  guy  gets  a  chance  to  speak." 

The  first  boy  said,  "I've  nothing  to  say."  Frankie  was 
next,  and  he,  as  always,  was  filled  with  enthusiasm.  "First 
off,"  he  said,  "there  should  be  no  drinking  in  the  club."  A 
groan.  "And  no  broads  except  on  special  nights."  An- 
other groan. 

Freddi  was  now  in  full  charge,  and  he  said,  "Frankie's 
right.  The  cops  ain't  gonna  believe  that  state  charter,  any- 
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how.  If  they  catch  one  of  us  loaded  or  with  some  jail- 
bait,  they  throw  the  club  out  into  the  street." 

Frankie  continued,  "We  oughta  be  out  of  the  club  by 
midnight."  At  that  moment  a  group  entered  the  room. 
They  were  Joey  Boy,  Eddie  Hanlon,  Kelly,  Harry,  Fats 
and  Bop.  They  were  noisy  and  disrupted  things  for  sev- 
eral minutes  until  Freddi  restored  order.  The  boys  took 
their  places,  and  the  meeting  went  on.  For  almost  a  min- 
ute. 

Hanlon  interrupted  to  say,  "Hey,  Buggsy,  the  cops  are 
out  looking  for  you." 

Buggsy  went  whiter  than  he  usually  was,  then  said, 
"You're  foolin'.  Nobody  saw  me  but  you,  Hanlon." 

Hanlon  said,  "One  of  them  kids  saw  you,  Buggsy.  The 
cops  are  out." 

Buggsy  was  terrified  to  the  point  of  shaking.  Kelly 
spoke  up,  looking  at  Hanlon,  and  said,  "You  dirty  bastard. 
Nobody  saw  Buggsy,  and  you  know  it."  Turning  to  Bug- 
gsy, Kelly  said,  "He's  trying  to  be  funny,  Buggsy.  The 
cops  ain't  looking  for  you." 

That  was  some  relief,  but  the  frightened  kid  sat  there 
not  knowing  whom  to  believe. 

Freddi  demanded  order,  and  Frankie  still  had  the  floor. 
He  said,  "And  another  rule — no  fuckin'  horse."  "Horse" 
is  underworld  argot  for  heroin.  Baldie  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  yelled,  "No  horse!  Fuck  the  club!  Man,  I  want  horse!" 
A  few  of  the  boys  laughed  at  Baldie,  and  he  was  flattered. 
He  continued,  "Look,  well  make  this  a  real  club.  We'll 
have  a  special  horse  room.  All  the  equipment.  We'll  have 
spoons,  cotton,  needles.  Everything.  Every  night  we'll  all 
bang  up." 

The  more  serious  kids  were  not  amused.  Dutchie 
looked  at  Baldie  and  his  eyes  swept  the  rest  of  the  group. 
He  said,  "Listen,  Baldie,  you  and  the  rest  of  you  goddam 
junkies  aren't  going  to  ruin  our  club." 
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"You  and  the  rest  .  .  ."  This  disturbed  me.  I  knew 
there  was  narcotic  addiction  among  the  kid  gangs  of 
Brooklyn  and  suspected  that  some  of  my  boys  were  dab- 
bling. In  view  of  what  was  to  come — and  soon — I  was 
perhaps  naive.  But  it  was  quite  possible  that  some  of  my 
kids  were  taking  the  stuff  without  my  knowing  it.  There 
are  a  tremendous  number  of  public  misconceptions  about 
narcotics,  and  I  will  go  into  them  in  time,  including  an 
explanation  of  how  it  would  be  possible  for  my  boys  to 
use  narcotics  without  my  knowing  it — in  the  beginning. 

So,  this  meeting  among  kids  continued  with  one  in 
terror  of  immediate  arrest  and  a  flat  accusation  of  heroin 
addiction  as  added  starters. 

I  was  the  moving  force  in  this  club.  Was,  in  fact,  a 
dues-paying  member.  But  I  kept  out  of  the  action  as 
much  as  possible.  To  have  the  thing  mean  anything  to  the 
boys  it  had  to  be  their  club,  not  an  adult's.  So  I  sat  back 
unless  appealed  to  directly.  Then  I  tried  to  maneuver 
them  into  making  their  own  decisions.  Thus,  I  was  sitting 
off  to  the  side  when  Dreamy  Dick  walked  over.  The  boys 
were  writing  down  the  rules  they  had  set  up,  so  there  was 
no  debate  on  the  floor. 

Dreamy  Dick  asked,  "Hey,  Rick.  Can  you  get  me  a  job?" 

Dutchie  overheard  him  and  said,  "Dick,  what  do  you 
think  Rick  is?  An  employment  agency?" 

Those  were  words  that  fell  pleasantly  on  my  ears.  I 
asked,  "You  been  looking  for  a  job,  Dick?" 

"Er  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  no,"  he  replied.  I  told  him  I  might 
be  able  to  help  and  suggested  he  come  back  to  the  office 
the  next  morning. 

Now  Dreamy  Dick  asked,  "Rick,  do  you  think  I  could 
get  on  relief?" 

"Relief,  Dick?  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  any  six- 
teen-year-old kid  going  on  relief .  I  was  on  relief,  but  my 
mother  collected  it." 
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"Don't  the  city  help  guys  like  me?  I  got  no  money.  I'm 
hungry.  I  got  no  mother.  I  don't  live  with  nobody." 

"Have  you  got  a  father,  Dick?" 

"I  think  so,  Rick.  But  I  ain't  seen  or  heard  from  the 
bastard  in  over  four  years.  Rick,  I  got  no  home.  I'm  sleep- 
ing in  cars  right  now." 

"Dick,  you've  been  in  St.  Vinny's  Home.  Why  don't 
you  go  back  for  a  while?" 

"I'd  rather  starve  and  sleep  in  cars.  Ill  be  up  to  see 
you  tomorrow  for  a  job.  I  hope." 

When  the  new  rules  had  been  committed  to  paper  the 
meeting  dwindled  into  adjournment.  No  formalities.  The 
boys  just  drifted  away.  The  affair  had  been  rather  a 
strain  on  many  of  their  badly  developed  senses  of  dis- 
cipline, and  they  had  stood  as  much  as  they  could.  They 
had  other  things  on  their  minds — like  avoiding  arrest  in 
one  case,  in  another  finding  an  unlocked  automobile  to 
sleep  in,  and  possibly  getting  a  "fix"  in  several  instances. 
I  doubt  that  any  was  over  eighteen. 

A  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  members  stayed  around 
to  discuss  the  club  and  their  major  goal,  a  clubhouse. 
This  would  be  a  small  store  somewhere  in  the  area;  they 
were  already  scouting  a  location.  They  had  their  prob- 
lems. One  was  money,  of  course.  Dues  were  a  dime  a  week 
and  there  were  no  more  than  twenty  members.  The  rent 
for  a  small  place  figured  at  about  $30  a  month  (in  ad- 
vance, from  those  bad  Gowanus  Boys).  The  solution  was 
some  sort  of  fund-raising  affair — like  a  beer  party,  which  I 
discouraged,  without  taking  a  strong  stand.  I  had  long 
favored  the  idea  of  a  dance. 

And  a  dance  it  was  to  be. 

Outwardly,  the  purpose  of  the  dance  was  to  raise  funds 
to  buy  equipment  and  pay  rent  for  the  coveted  club 
room.  But  it  was  far  more  than  that,  really.  It  was  the  first 
effort  in  mass  respectability  by  the  Gowanus  Boys.  They 
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had  never  before  worked  as  a  unit  save  in  a  rumble.  They 
were  fully  aware  of  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held 
throughout  the  area.  Sometimes  they  were  scornful  of  this 
attitude  of  their  neighbors.  But  it  hurt,  too.  The  world 
they  knew  thought  they  were  a  bunch  of  bums.  They 
themselves  were  fairly  certain  that  they  were  indeed  a 
bunch  of  bums.  But  they  didn't  want  to  be  bums. 

This  dance  was  "class/'  It  was  prestige.  It  was  status. 
It  was  a  way  of  saying,  "Well  show  those  bastards  that 
the  Gowanus  Boys  can  do  something  besides  bust  heads." 

"Those  bastards"  were  an  all-inclusive  lot.  The  Tigers 
and  the  Dragons,  whose  heads  they  had  so  often  busted. 
The  cops,  who  had  so  often  busted  Gowanus  heads.  And 
teachers,  priests,  storekeepers — all  the  decent  element, 
as  it  is  known  technically. 

And  parents.  Those  critical  parents.  And  even  more 
important — girls.  Nice  girls.  The  girls  they  looked  at  so 
respectfully  when  they  walked  down  the  street.  The  girls 
they  barely  knew.  Certainly  not  the  girls  they  knew  all 
too  well.  And,  further,  some  members  now  had  girl  friends 
who  objected  to  rumbles,  reform-school  separations  and 
the  gang  life.  A  good  dance  would  show  these  girls  that 
the  Gowanus  Boys  weren't  bums.  It  would  show  every- 
body. 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done. 

The  disaster  possibilities  of  a  dance  were  tremendous. 
There  was  first  the  problem  of  rival  gangs.  It  was  all  too 
common  for  a  bunch  of  rival  desperadoes  to  sweep  in  on  a 
dance  and  turn  it  into  a  bloody  shambles.  So  while  the 
Gowanus  Boys  danced  they  would  have  to  man  their  bar- 
ricades. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  invite  members  of  other 
gangs.  Strangers  had  to  be  lured  to  the  dance  to  help  in- 
crease the  revenue.  They  were  a  source  of  potential  dan- 


ger,  because  the  wrong  word  to  them  or  from  them  could 
also  turn  the  affair  into  a  bloodletting. 

And  there  was  the  possibility  of  misbehavior  within  the 
Gowanus  group  itself.  There  were  endless  and  bitter  de- 
bates about  selling  whiskey.  "How  are  we  gonna  make 
any  dough  if  we  don't  sell  booze?"  That  was  batted  down 
because  Freddi  and  the  strong  men  of  the  gang  didn't 
want  it.  They  wanted  money,  they  certainly  wanted 
whiskey;  but  they  were  afraid  that  whiskey  would  lead  to 
fighting — they  certainly  weren't  afraid  of  a  little  fighting, 
but  "How  will  it  look  if  our  first  dance  winds  up  in  a 
free-for-all?  Everybody  will  say  we're  bums  and  can't  do 
anything  right."  Beer  was  ruled  out  on  the  same  proud 
grounds. 

I  was  delighted  by  those  decisions,  and  my  delight 
was  increased  by  the  realization  that  they  were  made 
without  my  persuasion.  These  kids  were  doing  something 
"positive,"  as  the  social  workers  say,  and  getting  them  to 
do  something  positive  was  my  challenge,  if  you  will.  Or 
my  job,  if  you  insist. 

There  were  conflicts  within  the  gang  far  more  subtle 
than  booze  or  beer.  Many  of  the  kids  were  opposed  to 
the  dance.  Some  just  didn't  like  the  idea.  Others  were 
afraid  it  would  be  a  failure — they  didn't  think  they  were 
capable  of  engineering  such  a  miracle  of  civilized  living 
without  having  it  explode  in  a  drunken  battle  which  would 
ruin  the  reputation  they  were  trying  to  build. 

If  I  seem  to  overstress  that  it  was  largely  the  desire 
for  acceptance,  respectability  and  respect  that  motivated 
this  little  dance,  I  must  point  out  that  they  worked  like 
dogs  to  make  it  go — and  not  four  of  them  could  dance  a 
step.  It  was  not  a  social  event  to  them.  It  was  a  public 
declaration  of  respectability.  They  were  going  to  show 
everybody! 
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And  I  cannot  describe  their  delight  when  the  commu- 
nity— the  outside,  decent  world — showed  minute  signs  of 
accepting  them  at  their  word.  The  Community  Center 
agreed  to  furnish  the  hall  for  only  $5.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before,  that  same  Community  Center  had  an  ironclad  rule: 
"No  more  than  five  members  of  the  Gowanus  Boys  allowed 
in  the  place  at  the  same  time/'  And  sometimes  they  were 
all  barred. 

Then  Al  Mercante,  a  worker  in  the  Community  Center, 
pulled  some  sort  of  strings  and  was  able  to  give  them  a 
few  cases  of  soft  drinks.  The  kids  were  flabbergasted  and 
flattered  beyond  belief  by  these  small  gestures  of  accept- 
ance. Nobody  had  ever  given  them  any  kind  of  a  break 
before. 

Tickets  were  a  dollar  each,  and  every  member  had  to 
take  three  and  turn  in  $3  whether  or  not  he  sold  the  three. 
A  half-dollar  pre-dance  levy  was  set  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  meat  and  bread  for  the  sandwiches  that  were  to 
be  sold  and  to  buy  paper  cups  for  the  soft  drinks  ( "Them 
goddam  bottles  make  good  weapons,  and  we  don't  want 
no  head  bustin' ").  As  a  further  source  of  revenue,  a  door 
prize  was  to  be  raffled. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  warm  May  evening  of  the  dance, 
I  walked  into  the  Community  Center.  Freddi,  Dutchie 
and  some  of  the  other  strong  men  of  the  affair  were  al- 
ready there.  Frankie  had  decorated  the  room  with 
streamers.  The  kitchen  had  been  opened,  and  Frankie 
and  Baldie  were  busy  stacking  the  soft  drinks  in  the 
refrigerator.  Everybody,  of  course,  was  dressed  in  his 
best.  Freddi  took  over  the  door. 

The  boys,  all  sharply  dressed  but  rarely  with  a  girl, 
started  drifting  in.  Then  Harry  appeared,  and  he  wasn't 
dressed. 

I  said  to  him,  "Hiya,  Harry.  Looks  like  we're  going  to 
have  some  fun." 
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"I  ain't,"  Harry  answered.  'Tin  not  going  to  the  goddam 
thing.  I  don't  know  why  I  gotta  go  to  a  dance.  I  don't 
dance.  And  I  ain't  got  a  girl." 

Freddi  looked  up  from  his  ticket  counting  at  the  door 
and  said,  "Nuts,  man.  If  you  don't  dance  and  you  haven't 
got  a  girl,  there's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done.  Why  don't 
you  help  with  the  soda,  man?" 

Harry  reacted  to  that  with  the  traditional  obscenity. 
"Didn't  I  sell  three  tickets?"  he  asked  irrelevantly. 

Freddi  ignored  the  kid's  attitude  and  answered,  "Aw, 
go  on  home  and  get  some  decent  clothes  on  and  come 
back  and  help  us.  Don't  you  have  any  fucking  interest 
in  the  club?" 

Harry  waved  contemptuously  and  walked  out.  He  was 
back  soon,  dressed  and  hard  at  work. 

Now  Fats  came  in,  wearing  a  conservative  gray  suit. 
Conservative,  in  this  case,  being  a  relative  thing,  be- 
cause most  of  the  boys  were  dressed  in  the  zoot  fashion 
of  the  day,  complete  with  the  haircuts  that  came  to  a 
point  in  the  back.  Fats  and  I  talked  about  the  suit;  he 
was  very  proud  of  it.  Then  he  asked,  "Rick,  you  notice 
anything  different  about  my  hair?  I  got  it  cut.  I  even 
got  my  sideburns  taken  off."  In  kid-gang  fashions  this  was 
like  appearing  naked. 

I  asked,  "What  you  do  that  for,  man?  You  had  a  real 
good  head  of  hair." 

"Look,  man,"  he  answered,  "people  in  here  don't  want 
to  see  a  lot  of  cheap  hoodlums.  Look,  man,  there's  gonna 
be  a  lot  of  mothers  and  fathers  here.  And  some  new  girls. 
Man,  they  don't  want  to  see  a  bunch  of  drape-shape  char- 
acters. We  should  make  a  better  impression  on  people. 
Look,  if  everybody  comes  to  the  dance  looking  the  way 
we  do  during  the  week,  some  of  the  people  are  liable  to 
get  the  idea  we're  a  bunch  of  fucking  bums." 

Halleluja! 
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And  he  left,  saying,  "I'm  going  out  and  pick  up  some 
broad.  See  ya." 

Now  Irish  and  a  stranger  came  in.  They  weren't  dressed 
and  carried  three  big  boxes.  Irish  had  promised  to  get 
some  cake;  he  had  since  lost  the  job  he  had  had  in  a 
bakery,  but  he  delivered  three  fine  cakes  anyway.  The 
boys  were  enthusiastic  and  took  the  cakes  back  to  slice. 
Irish  yelled  after  them,  "Put  that  knife  under  hot  water 
so  the  cake  won't  crumble  when  you  cut  it."  Then  he 
and  his  friend  started  to  leave. 

Freddi  called,  "Hey,  Irish!  Going  home  to  get  dressed?" 
The  boy  answered,  "Naw,  Freddi.  I  sold  two  tickets,  but  I 
ain't  got  any  money  to  buy  my  own."  It  had  been  agreed 
at  the  endless  meetings  that  nobody  got  in  without  a 
ticket.  No  exceptions. 

Freddi  said,  "Man,  you  just  come  up  with  cake.  You 
don't  need  no  bread.  Ain't  that  right,  Buggsy?" 

Buggsy  agreed  and  said,  "What  do  you  say,  Rick? 
Wouldn't  you  let  Irish  in  without  paying?" 

I  said,  "Anything  you  guys  do  is  all  right  with  me." 

Freddi  said,  "Irish,  go  home  and  get  dressed.  And  bring 
your  friend  back  with  you,  too." 

Now  Baldie,  Tommy  Hanlon  and  Hunk  came  in.  Baldie 
wore  a  collarless  jacket  made  of  imitation  leopard  skin. 
Rather  loud  even  for  the  Gowanus  Boys.  I  was  amazed  to 
see  Hanlon  at  the  affair,  because  he  had  been  the  leading 
critic  of  the  idea.  But  in  no  time  he  was  inside,  making 
sandwiches  and  not  eating  too  many  of  them  himself. 
His  participation  was  particularly  pleasing. 

I  talked  with  Baldie  and  Hunk  for  a  while.  They  asked, 
somewhat  brusquely,  "Where's  your  wife,  Rick?  She  com- 

O" 

ing? 

It  was  more  than  a  casual  question.  I  got  paid  to  be 
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there.  Would  I  subject  my  wife  to  these  rough  children? 

I  answered,  "She's  got  two  kids  to  put  to  bed,  but  as 
soon  as  the  baby  sitter  shows  up  she'll  be  right  over. 
She's  dying  to  meet  you  guys." 

If  one  Gowanus  Boy  asked  me  this  same  question  in  the 
next  hour,  fifteen  did.  One  said,  "Hell,  Rick,  I  ain't  got  a 

girl  and  I  can't  dance  anyhow.  I'd  be  glad  to  baby  sit  for 

» 
you. 

At  this  time  a  rather  interesting  group  arrived — eight 
members  of  the  Dragons,  including  their  fighting  leader, 
Lefty.  They  were  pleasantly  received  and  civilly  spoken 
to,  but  there  was  no  camaraderie,  no  raillery  such  as 
"Just  thought  we'd  see  how  you  bums  run  a  dance"  or 
"Did  you  guys  come  over  to  learn  how  to  run  a  dance?" 
No  indeed.  Relations  were  somewhere  between  strained 
and  formal.  The  Dragons  went  to  a  corner  and  didn't  mix, 
although  a  couple  danced  to  the  creaky  victrola  that  sup- 
plied the  swingin',  jivin'  music,  man. 

Every  so  often  a  boy  would  appear  in  his  regular  street 
clothes  to  announce  he'd  just  come  over  to  look.  He  wasn't 
going.  Didn't  dance,  didn't  have  no  broad.  Freddi,  the  mas- 
ter psychologist,  conned  every  one  of  them  into  going 
home  to  dress  because  "We  got  work  for  you  here." 

Baldie  was  selling  soda  pop  when  Hanlon  walked  over 
to  him  and  said,  with  mock  seriousness,  "Hey,  man.  I'll 
take  a  bottle  of  horse." 

Baldie,  who  you  may  recall  didn't  want  to  join  a  club 
that  barred  heroin,  replied  in  all  seriousness,  "None  of 
that  shit  tonight,  Tommy.  There'll  be  no  horse  around 
our  dance.  Or  I'll  break  a  few  heads." 

By  eight-forty-five  the  dance  was  in  full  swing,  in  a 
pathetic  sort  of  way.  With  no  more  than  six  exceptions, 
these  kids  couldn't  dance.  The  ones  who  could  were 
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swinging  cats,  to  be  sure;  but  the  rest  just  sat  around  or 
ambled  about  talking  among  themselves  or  to  the  girls. 
A  lot  of  girls  danced  together. 

Freddi  was  busy  with  his  tickets,  his  books  and  his  door 
prize,  but  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by  Gowanus  Boys 
who  asked,  "How  much  we  got  now,  Fred?"  Each  five- 
dollar  increase  in  the  receipts  sent  the  kids  into  infantile 
frenzies  of  delight. 

I  took  fifteen  minutes  out  to  run  over  and  pick  up 
Evvie.  When  we  returned  things  were  still  going  nicely. 
Every  kid  I  knew  came  over,  in  time,  to  meet  my  wife. 
They  were,  without  exception,  slightly  uncomfortable  and 
said  very  little.  But  what  they  said  was  polite  and  would 
have  been  considered  quite  restrained  even  at  Groton. 

Even  the  Dragon's  Lefty  came  over.  He  was  quite 
proud  that  he  was  attending  St.  John's;  he  laughed  and 
said,  "I  sure  don't  look  like  no  college  student  in  these 
zoot  clothes,  do  I?"  He  didn't.  He  excused  himself  when 
he  left  (the  only  boy  to  master  that  small  amenity),  and 
the  next  time  I  saw  him  he  and  his  Dragons  and  three 
Gowanus  Boys  were  laughing  happily  together.  The  lions 
were  lying  down  with  the  tigers.  A  few  weeks  before  they 
had  been  in  serious  conflict. 

Now  two  Gowanus  Boys  showed  up  drunk.  Frankie 
had  constituted  himself  bouncer  and  had  had  no  serious 
problems  beyond  chasing  young  kids  who  wanted  to 
crash  the  dance.  He  watched  the  two  drunks  for  a  minute, 
then  walked  up  to  them  and  said,  "One  false  move  out  of 
either  of  you  drunken  bastards  and  out  you  go.  Nobody  is 
going  to  ruin  this  fucking  dance.  Nobody." 

And  nobody  did. 

There  was  one  small  incident.  Somebody  proposed 
photographing  the  Gowanus  Boys  on  this,  the  night  of 
their  triumph.  Four  kids  demurred  on  the  grounds  that 
the  cops  might  get  the  picture.  I  said  I'd  destroy  the  nega- 
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tive,  but  the  boys  were  adamant.  Quietly,  almost  apolo- 
getically adamant. 

Al  Mercante  dropped  the  word  that  the  dance  had 
run  fifteen  minutes  overtime.  At  once  the  phonograph  was 
stopped,  but  nobody  said,  "All  right,  all  out.  The  dance  is 
over.  Get  out  I"  Instead,  in  an  inspired  move,  the  Gowa- 
nus  Boys  got  in  a  group  and  sang  "Good  Night,  Ladies." 

Each  Gowanus  Boy,  as  he  passed  Freddi,  asked,  "How 
much,  Freddi?"  To  each  Freddi  replied  with  a  satisfied 
grin,  "Fifty-seven  bucks,  cold  cash,  and  at  least  twenty- 
two  more  owed  on  tickets/'  The  kids  were  simply  de- 
lighted. Their  first  try  had  been  a  smashing  success.  Im- 
agine it,  $79!  Hell,  them  goddam  Dragons  had  made  only 
$27. 

There  was  no  topic  of  conversation  for  weeks  except 
"the  dance."  My  kids  had  dared  live  as  the  world  lives, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours.  And  found  they  could  survive. 
Succeed,  in  fact. 

Seven  months  later  we  had  another  dance.  At  the 
Brooklyn  Central  YMCA!  This  was  a  screaming  triumph 
of  acceptance  for  the  gang.  The  Y  wanted  no  part  of 
known  gang  kids.  But  the  kids  wanted  the  Y,  and  the  di- 
rector permitted  them  a  ballroom  after  I  explained  my 
work  with  them  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  spring 
dance  at  the  Community  Center. 

This  dance  at  the  Y  was  "big  time."  How  they  loved 
those  two  words — big  time. 

This  time  they  hired  a  four-piece,  honest-Injun  live  or- 
chestra, and  if  that  wasn't  big  time,  what  was?  Tickets 
were  a  dollar,  and  while  expenses  were  necessarily 
greater,  the  club  had  a  reputation  for  putting  on  good 
dances  (a  reputation  built  on  one  affair),  and  the  tickets 
sold  well. 

However,  Dreamy  Dick  wound  up  in  the  hospital,  his 
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hand  gashed  to  ribbons.  He  had  gotten  drunk  and  torn 
two  towel  racks  from  the  wall  of  the  men's  room  and  then 
punched  a  big  plate-glass  mirror  that  shattered  around 
his  fist. 

Buggsy  got  drunk,  and  Dutchie  and  he  got  in  a  terrible 
fight  because  the  latter  claimed  Buggsy  was  ruining  the 
dance. 

Whitey,  of  the  Dragons,  got  drunk  and  was  carried  out 
by  his  clubmates.  A  dozen  guests  of  all  persuasions  got 
drunk. 

Bo  Bo  sat  throughout  the  night  in  his  topcoat,  staring 
into  space.  He  was  stoned  on  heroin.  So  was  Paulie  Shea, 
who  wandered  about  all  evening,  a  glassy-eyed  zombie. 
We  were  all  terribly  proud  of  Joey  Boy.  Joey  Boy  was  on 
the  hop,  but  he  went  the  entire  night  without  a  fix  be- 
cause his  father  and  mother  were  present. 

But  the  dance  was  a  success.  The  Gowanus  Boys  paid 
for  the  men's-room  damage,  because  "One  of  our  guys  did 
it,  and  if  we  don't  pay,  it'll  ruin  it  for  the  Dragons  and  the 
other  crews  who  want  to  use  the  Y."  A  year  before,  the 
Gowanus  Boys  would  no  more  have  thought  of  paying  for 
something  they  destroyed  than  they  would  have  worried 
about  what  happened  to  the  Dragons  or  any  other  rum- 
bling outfit. 

The  Gowanus  Social  and  Athletic  Club  was  achieving 
its  purpose.  "The  dance"  seemed  to  have  set  them  on  the 
road  to  some  small  acceptance  among  their  neighbors. 
They  weren't  rumbling  as  much.  And  they  obviously  had 
acquired  a  hitherto  nonexistent  sense  of  ethics,  as  the 
YMCA  director  discovered  the  very  minute  he  presented 
a  bill  for  the  damage. 

I  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to  feel  that  my  first  year 
with  the  boys  had  yielded  many  gains.  But  I  was  misera- 
ble. 

I  could  see  improvement  in  some  of  my  young  charges. 
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Some  were  as  I  had  found  them,  merely  a  year  older  and 
a  year  smarter,  either  as  schoolboys  or  hubcap  thieves. 
But  some,  as  young  as  fifteen,  were  on  narcotics! 

I  told  you  about  the  fight  between  Dutchie  and 
Buggsy  at  the  dance.  Dutchie  was  sore  at  Buggsy  for  get- 
ting drunk  and  hurting  the  big-time  affair.  When  I  broke 
it  up  Buggsy  was  sobbing.  He  babbled,  "I  ain't  drunk, 
Rick.  I  only  had  a  few.  Better  I  have  a  few  drinks  than 
that  other  shit.  Christ,  I'm  a  reformed  drug  addict/' 

And,  God  help  us  all,  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Buggsy 
was  a  reformed  drug  addict  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
old. 

He  was  a  rarity.  The  reform,  not  the  age. 
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6.     tommy 


They  told  you  at  the  Youth  Board,  "Don't  get  emo- 
tionally involved  with  these  kids.  You're  like  a  doc- 
tor. You  do  your  work,  but  you  don't  take  it  home 
at  night." 

I  take  a  little  bit  of  Tommy  Hanlon  home  with  me 
every  night.  And  I  will  until  the  day  I  die. 

I  met  Tommy  very  soon  after  I  went  to  work  with 
Gowanus.  His  friends,  as  I  have  written,  took  to  me 
slowly,  suspiciously,  and  always  with  reservations. 

Tommy  was  contemptuous  of  me  from  the  day  we  met. 
And  he  said  it  very  clearly  when  he  told  a  few  of  the  Go- 
wanus Boys,  in  front  of  me,  "I  don't  trust  that  sonofabitch." 

He  was  about  fourteen  at  the  time.  Not  more  than  five 
feet  tall,  a  face  full  of  freckles  like  the  All-American  boy 
and  a  profile  like  John  Barrymore's,  complete  with  the 
long  Barrymore  hair-do. 

He  dressed,  as  best  he  could,  in  the  uniform  of  the  gang 
— pegged  pants,  square-toed  shoes,  and  the  strut.  He  was 
surly,  always  a  little  dirty,  foul-mouthed  in  a  group  where 
standing  out  as  a  curser  required  unceasing  miracles  of 
verbal  filth,  and  the  unluckiest  kid  I  ever  knew  in  a  lot  of 
experience  with  really  unlucky  kids. 

Tommy  had  four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  They,  their 
uncle  and  grandmother  and  their  father  and  mother  lived 
in  a  four-and-a-half -room  cold-water  flat.  The  father  was  a 
dock  worker  and  a  drunk.  The  mother  was  a  fine  woman, 
unable  to  cope  with  a  world  that  was  just  one  bad  soap 
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opera  after  another.  She  tried,  but  it  was  all  too  much. 
As  it  would  be  for  any  single  human  being. 

Tommy  had  two  older  brothers.  Bat,  the  eldest,  was 
eighteen,  with  a  dandy  jail  record  already  behind  him. 
Midgie,  sixteen,  was  following  earnestly  in  Bat's  tragic 
footsteps. 

Tommy  was  never  arrested  in  his  life,  but  he  spent  al- 
most as  much  time  in  the  station  house  as  his  older  broth- 
ers, because  the  police  couldn't — or  didn't  bother  to — 
differentiate  between  Tommy  and  his  two  larcenous  older 
brothers. 

There  were  many  nights  when  Tommy  would  join  the 
kids  on  the  corner,  and  he  brought  with  him  all  the  things 
they  brought — the  frustrations  of  a  drunken  father,  an 
overcrowded  home,  older  relatives  who  had  nothing  for 
him  but  verbal  abuse  or  a  slap  in  the  mouth,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  being  utterly  useless  and  unwanted. 

And  Tommy  was  frequently  hungry. 

And  he  was  a  terrible  problem  for  me.  He  ridiculed 
every  move  I  made  to  encourage  the  kids  to  turn  their 
bopping  crew  into  a  social  club.  He  fought  bitterly  against 
what  he  said  was  "that  bastard's  effort  to  break  up  the 

gang" 

And  when  the  dance,  my  first  major  effort  at  swinging 

the  kids  from  tire  chains  and  knives  to  a  more  civilized 
form  of  amusement,  was  in  the  process  of  taking  shape, 
Tommy  was  always  the  fellow  to  throw  a  pail  of  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  kids  when  they  showed  any  enthusiasm  for  a 
project  that  they  wanted  but  that  terrified  them. 

"Aw,  who  the  hell  wants  to  go  in  for  that  shit?"  he 
would  say.  "It's  Boy  Scout  stuff.  For  squares." 

I  worked  on  Tommy.  Very  hard.  Purely  as  a  profes- 
sional problem  in  the  beginning.  But  I  couldn't  get  to  him. 
He  would  flare  up  at  me  when  the  group  was  at  hand, 
then  retreat  into  a  sulk  and  finally  disappear. 
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I  studied  him  as  best  I  could,  but  didn't  learn  much. 
He  was  attracted  to  girls,  and  they  liked  him,  but  his  foul 
temper  and  moods  destroyed  those  relationships  too 
quickly.  The  storekeepers  hated  him  as  much  as  the  cops. 
Largely  because  they  couldn't  tell  one  Hanlon  from  an- 
other and  Tommy  was  always  rather  rude  to  them,  to  put 
it  gently. 

One  Saturday  morning  I  was  driving  to  Sheepshead  Bay 
to  go  fishing.  I  saw  Hanlon,  stopped,  and  invited  him 
along.  To  my  amazement  he  agreed  to  go.  Almost  gra- 
ciously. 

There  was  no  miracle  of  rapport  achieved  during  the 
trip.  I  didn't  press  him,  and  he  was  politely  distant.  We 
had  fun  fishing,  and  on  the  way  home  he  said,  "Rick,  I'm 
sorry  I  rank  you  all  the  time.  Don't  pay  no  attention  to  me. 
I'm  just  trying  to  be  a  big  shot.  Actually,  I'm  all  fucked  up. 
At  home.  Everywhere." 

I  shrugged.  This  was  no  time  for  sermons,  I  figured. 

Maybe  I  figured  wrong.  Because  the  next  time  he  and 
the  kids  were  with  me  he  was  the  same  old  nuisance.  One 
thing  that  puzzled  me  deeply  was  the  patience  he  re- 
ceived from  his  mates.  They  had  no  time  at  all  for  the 
amenities,  but  they  would  hear  Tommy  out  without  any 
of  the  abuse  they  would  have  heaped  on  any  other  tedi- 
ous dissenter.  I  saw  no  great  respect  for  Tommy  among 
his  fellow  gang  members.  Certainly  there  was  no  physical 
fear  of  him.  He  was  a  bantam  and  would  fight,  but  he  was 
small  and  couldn't  lick  anybody.  It  took  me  some  time  to 
solve  this  mystery,  but  it  was  solved. 

I  came  to  realize  that  these  kids  liked  Tommy.  Liked 
him,  understood  him,  sympathized  with  him.  Yes,  they  felt 
sorry  for  him  despite  their  own  loads  of  individual  woes, 
many  of  them  not  really  much  different  from  Tommy's. 

I  realized  all  this  because  I  found  I  was  coming  to  like 
this  surly  rebel  who  never  made  my  job  any  easier  and 
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subjected  me  to  a  lot  of  personal  abuse  that  tried  my 
social-training  theories  to  their  utmost. 

After  the  Sheepshead  Bay  breakthrough  his  abuse  con- 
tinued. But  he  almost  always  followed  it  with  an  apology. 
An  apology  in  private.  Not  an  abject  apology,  thank  heav- 
ens. But  a  thoroughly  sincere  effort  to  right  a  wrong  he 
knew  he  had  done — without  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
why  he  had  done  it. 

He  had  a  lot  of  charm.  Not  the  easy  charm  of  a  natural 
wit,  nor  the  amusing  grace  of  a  confessed  rapscallion.  He 
was  just  a  nice  young  kid  who  said  it  all,  and  said  it  all 
too  well,  when  he  explained  coming  back  from  Sheeps- 
head Bay  that  he  was  completely  frustrated. 

He  talked  to  me  in  snatches.  Snatches  that  were  often 
followed  by  abuse  when  he  was  searching  for  some  status 
in  front  of  his  mates.  I've  covered  the  problems  he  had  at 
home,  and  as  he  outlined  them  I  was  filled  with  respect 
and  compassion  for  the  kid.  He  was,  indeed,  the  under- 
dog's underdog. 

One  evening  I  was  boxing  with  some  boys  in  the  Com- 
munity Center  and  Hanlon  came  in.  When  I  took  a 
breather  he  greeted  me  with  surprising  and  encouraging 
warmth.  We  began  to  talk. 

Now  a  surprising  question  from  this  arch  enemy  of  the 
dance.  "How's  the  dance  gonna  come  out,  Rick?"  Tommy 
asked,  very  much  as  if  he  cared.  My  personal  satisfaction 
increased.  I  was  getting  to  Tommy.  He  was  coming  into 
the  group,  as  we  said  at  the  Youth  Board.  I  turned  to  him 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Tommy's  face  was  flushed.  His  eyes  were  dilated.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  dope!  He  was  not  quite  fifteen 
years  old. 

Marijuana,  I  hoped.  You  hope  things  like  that  in  the 
realistic  world  of  kid  gangs.  Before  I  could  say  anything 
Hunk  came  over.  He  was  just  as  stoned  as  Tommy.  He  ig- 
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nored  me  and  said  to  Tommy,  "Hey,  Tommy,  go  home 
and  get  that  shit  right  now,  eh?" 

Tommy  responded  with  a  foul  phrase  and  said,  "Let's 
save  it  until  tomorrow."  They  argued,  but  Hanlon  refused 
to  go  get  what  was  quite  obviously  more  of  the  stuff  they 
were  using — whatever  that  was. 

After  Hunk  left,  Tommy  turned  to  me  and  said,  "That 
sonofabitch  never  buys  anything,  but  he  wants  me  to 
give  him  my  stuff."  I  said  nothing.  Tommy  was  talkative 
and  continued,  "That  bastard  is  all  gassed  up.  He  had  two 
caps  today  and  he  wants  another  one  tonight." 

Caps.  Heroin!  Tommy  Hanlon,  not  quite  fifteen,  was  a 
junkie!  So  for  that  matter  was  Hunk,  not  quite  eighteen. 
And  before  the  night  was  over  I  learned  another  of  my 
boys,  Bo  Bo,  eighteen,  was  too. 

Tommy  was  a  little  out  of  his  mind.  I  listened  to  him 
but  said  nothing.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

When  Tommy  and  Hunk  went  off,  the  other  boys 
talked  freely  about  the  matter.  I  had  been  around  only  a 
short  time,  but  long  enough  to  think  I  was  shockproof .  I 
wasn't.  This  talk  stunned  me. 

Their  own  casual  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  were  heroin  addicts  was  the  most  shocking  thing. 
They  knew  heroin  was  capable  of  ruining  lives,  because 
they  had  seen  it  happen  so  often.  But  they  were  no  more 
surprised  to  find  one  of  their  friends  on  the  stuff  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  same  kid  came  up  with  a 
toothache  or  black  eye  he  got  from  his  father  or  the 
cops.  It  was  just  another  problem  they  faced,  in  their 
twisted  adolescence. 

Careful  not  to  preach,  I  questioned.  It  turned  out  that 
almost  all  of  the  dozen  kids  talking  with  me  had  smoked 
or  did  smoke  marijuana.  A  few  admitted  they  had  taken 
heroin  sporadically.  This  admission  was  always  made  un- 
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der  duress,  the  duress  being  furnished  by  the  ever-frank 
charges  leveled  by  their  fellows: 

"Whattya  mean  you  never  took  horse?  How  about  the 
night  at  Joey  Boy's  party?  You  were  stoned  out  of  your 
head.  Weren't  you?" 

The  stuff  was  coming  from  nearby  Red  Hook.  Or 
Harlem.  It  was  easy  to  get;  there  were  pushers  every- 
where. Yeah,  the  magazine  articles  were  right;  the  pushers 
gave  you  the  stuff  until  you  were  hooked.  You  used  it  first 
because  you  wanted  to  show  somebody  (whoever  was 
there)  that  you  weren't  afraid.  Then  you  used  it  when 
you  were  in  the  dumps.  But,  you  could  always  stop. 

There  was  disagreement  on  this.  But  surprisingly  little. 
They  had  the  terrible  illusion  that  they  could  always  con- 
trol their  needs. 

I  saw  Tommy  a  couple  of  days  later.  He  joined  me  at  a 
table  in  Mabel's.  He  was  free  of  any  signs  of  use.  He  initi- 
ated the  talk.  "Man,  I  was  stoned,  eh,  Rick?" 

"You  were  out  of  your  mind,  Tommy."  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  about  this,  but  I  knew  I  couldn't  appear  to  be  prob- 
ing. But  it  wasn't  necessary.  This  was  another  of  Tom- 
my's apologies,  and  as  always  he  was  free  and  frank.  So  in 
time  I  could  say  to  him,  "Why,  Tommy?  You're  smart 
enough  to  know  you  can't  win.  That  stuff  kills  you.  And 
takes  a  long  time  doing  it." 

Tommy  said,  "Yeah,  I  know,  Rick.  But  I  don't  use  it 
regular.  I  ain't  hooked.  I  only  use  it  when  I  feel  all  fucked 
up.  Like  the  other  night.  I  ain't  got  a  decent  suit,  and  my 
brother  refused  to  loan  me  his.  'Why  don't  you  get  a  job?5 
he  says.  And  I  can't  get  a  job.  I  felt  awful.  That  stuff  makes 
you  forget  you're  a  bum." 

"I'll  help  you  get  a  job,  Tommy.  I  do  that  for  all  the 
guys.  You  know  that." 

Tommy  looked  at  me  and  grinned  his  twisted  grin. 
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"Rick,  nobody  can  get  me  a  job.  Including  you.  Don't  you 
know  I  can't  read?  I'm  fourteen  and  I  can't  read  one  fuck- 
ing word." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  jobs  where  you  don't  have  to  read," 
I  said. 

"There  ain't  no  jobs  where  the  boss  don't  say,  'Hey, 
kid,  write  down  this.'  Or,  'Add  these  numbers  for  me.' 
Add!  Hell,  I  can't  write  those  numbers.  You  know,  Rick,  I 
embarrass  real  easy." 

I  insisted  I  knew  jobs  where  he  wouldn't  have  to  read, 
add  or  be  embarrassed.  Another  hopeless  grin.  "Rick,  I'm 
afraid  to  leave  Brooklyn.  Shit,  I'm  afraid  to  leave  this 
neighborhood." 

I  said,  "Tommy,  you  ain't  afraid  to  steal  hubcaps.  Or 
bust  heads  in  a  rumble.  What  the  hell  is  so  frightening 
about  a  subway  trip  to  Manhattan?" 

"You  don't  have  to  read  no  street  numbers  to  steal  hub- 
caps. You  don't  have  to  know  which  subway  to  take  to  get 
to  a  rumble.  You  walk.  Or  the  rumble  comes  to  you." 

He  turned  his  head  away  from  me,  reached  blindly  for 
a  paper  napkin  and  blew  his  nose. 

We  didn't  say  anything  for  a  little  while.  A  couple  of 
kids  came  into  Mabel's,  and  I  got  up  and  started  boxing 
with  one  of  them.  Tommy  understood  my  decoying  ac- 
tion, and  when  I  returned  to  the  table  he  was  fully  com- 
posed. But  embarrassed. 

He  tried  to  break  the  embarrassed  tension  with  a  little 
humor.  "You  know,  Rick,  I  ain't  a  complete  moron,"  he 
said.  "I  can  use  the  subway.  I  can  go  to  Coney  Island 
alone,  if  I  want.  You  get  on  the  bull's-eye  subway."  New 
York  subways  carry  different-colored  lights  on  the  front 
end  to  signify  the  route  they  take,  and  the  one  that  went 
to  Coney  Island  from  our  neighborhood  had  two  red  sig- 
nals— bull's-eyes.  "You  get  off  when  you  see  the  ferris 
wheel.  One  of  the  few  words  I  can  read  is  the  name  of  my 
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own  street,  so  I  usually  get  off  at  the  right  station  coming 
home." 

I  asked  him,  "Tommy,  do  you  really  want  to  learn  to 
read?" 

"Oh,  Christ  yes/' 

I  told  him  Td  arrange  for  him  to  attend  remedial  read- 
ing classes  at  night.  "I've  been  thrown  out  of  school,"  he 
said,  meaning  he  was  barred  from  attending  any  New 
York  public  educational  classes.  I  said  the  Youth  Board 
had  enough  muscle  to  handle  that. 

It  was  a  serious  talk,  indeed.  He  knew  his  position  pre- 
cisely. "Rick,  I'm  an  absolute  cinch  to  wind  up  in  the  can 
or  nut  house  the  way  I'm  going,"  he  said  earnestly.  And 
accurately.  "I  need  help.  Help  me  and  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me  to  do.  I  swear  I  will." 

He  and  I  were  both  Catholics.  I  asked  if  he  went  to  Mass, 
and  he  said,  "No,"  with  a  roll  of  his  eyes.  I  suggested  we 
talk  to  a  priest.  He  didn't  like  the  idea,  but  he  agreed 
without  comment. 

Oh,  God  in  heaven,  what  a  balling  out  that  inferior 
priest  gave  Tommy  Hanlon.  I  remember  every  word  he 
said,  but  as  I  cannot  hope  to  record  all  the  wonderful 
things  Father  Kean  did,  I  will  not  report  verbatim  on  the 
stupidity  cum  sadism  of  a  far  different  kind  of  man  of 
God. 

When  it  was  at  long  last  done,  we  both  left  with  hang- 
ing heads.  Tommy  shook  his  head,  nibbled  at  his  lip,  and 
said,  "Jeez,  that  was  great,  Rick.  I  haven't  been  balled  out 
like  that  since  an  hour  ago  when  I  heard  it  all  at  home." 

I  answered,  "I'm  sorry,  Tommy.  We  just  got  the  wrong 
guy  on  the  wrong  night." 

I  have  already  recorded  the  story  of  the  dance  and  the 
particular  delight  I  felt  over  the  presence  of  Tommy  as 
the  sober,  hard-working  sandwich  maker. 

Then  a  few  days  later  I  ran  into  him  on  the  corner.  He 
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was  stoned.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said, 
"Nothin',  Rick  old  boy.  Nothin'.  Everything's  just  great.'* 
And  he  walked  away. 

I  had  arranged  for  him  to  attend  reading  classes,  but 
he  went  only  once.  He  explained  it  to  me.  "No  guts,"  he 
said.  "Everybody  in  the  class  is  either  a  fuckin'  moron  or 
a  foreigner.  I'm  the  only  person  in  the  class  that's  normal 
and  American  and  I'm  dumber  than  all  of  them.  It  was 
just  too  embarrassing." 

We  kept  trying.  And  we  kept  winning  and  losing. 
There  were  long  periods  of  complete  abstinence.  Then 
disaster.  I  got  him  to  try  to  work.  But  his  illiteracy  sent 
him  sprawling. 

I  ran  into  him  drunk  one  night.  And  he  was  proud.  "I 
was  just  about  to  shoot  up  [take  heroin],  but  I  got  loaded 
instead.  It's  better  that  way.  Ain't  it,  Rick?" 

He  asked  me  the  question  and  I  answered  him.  "Yes,  it 
is  better  that  way."  It  is.  Junkies  do  not  want  liquor. 
Drunks  do  not  want  dope.  Of  course  I  wanted  him  healthy 
and  normal.  But,  I'd  rather  have  him  boozed  up  than 
doped  up. 

But  he  went  back  to  dope.  I  tried  to  talk  him  into  the 
cure.  "I  ain't  hooked,  Rick.  I  go  for  days  and  days  without 
a  shot/' 

Then  he  got  the  cure.  The  hard  way.  He  wound  up  with 
an  overdose.  Some  of  the  boys  found  him  unconscious  in  a 
hallway.  They  knew  him  and  knew  the  symptoms.  They 
also  knew  the  risk  to  them,  because  police  questioning 
was  inevitable;  but  they  took  their  friend  to  the  hospital. 

In  my  work  with  the  gang  I  was  often  given  a  compli- 
ment that  went  something  like  this:  "We  was  going  to  roll 
a  drunk  the  other  night,  Rick,  but  we  didn't.  One  of  the 
guys  said,  'Rick  won't  like  this  when  he  hears  about  it.' 
So  we  let  the  guy  alone." 

The  real  compliment  in  that  statement  was  the  fact  that 


I  had  gotten  close  enough  to  these  kids  so  that  they  knew 
I  found  out  virtually  everything  they  did.  As  for  their  de- 
sire not  to  offend  my  finer  sensibilities,  I  recognized  this  for 
the  quite  uncertain  deterrent  it  was.  In  any  event,  I  was 
happy  the  drunk  had  been  spared  and  didn't  care  very 
much  whether  he  owed  his  escape  to  my  good  influence 
or  the  more  likely  fact  that  the  kids  hadn't  been  sure  he 
was  quite  drunk  enough  to  attack  safely. 

Tommy  and  I  had  no  "let's  behave  so  we  don't  let  good 
old  Rick  down"  relationship.  We  recognized  that  we  were 
engaged  in  a  project  together.  Tommy  was  the  project. 
And  we  were  both  losing. 

So  there  was  no  "Sorry,  Rick"  when  I  walked  to  his 
hospital-ward  bed.  Just  a  small  smile  and  a  resigned  sigh 
from  Tommy,  and,  "Well,  I  did  it  real  good  this  time,  eh?" 

I  said,  "Maybe  it's  just  as  well.  Now  you'll  go  away 
and  get  straightened  out  right." 

Tommy  said,  "I  don't  know,  Rick.  They  tell  me  it's 
easier  to  get  junk  in  some  of  those  cure  joints  than  it  is  on 
the  street  corner." 

There  was  no  point  in  arguing  about  this  with  this 
wise  and  knowing  illiterate.  He  was  right.  I  just  said,  "It 
ain't  quite  as  easy,  Tommy.  And  you  don't  have  to  take 
it." 

He  talked  now  of  the  thing  that  had  brought  him  un- 
conscious to  the  hospital.  "That  bastard  must  have  turned 
honest  and  sold  me  some  good  junk."  He  meant  that  the 
pusher  hadn't  cut  the  heroin  and  had  sold  him  a  cap 
that  might  be  as  strong  as  one  part  pure  heroin  to  twenty 
parts  talcum  powder. 

Tommy's  system,  geared  to  far  greater  dilution,  reacted 
to  the  comparatively  concentrated  form  of  the  drug  he 
had  main-lined.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
drug  addict  is  to  get  the  amount  of  heroin  he  paid  for. 

Tommy  took  a  cure  and  returned  to  the  block.  And  we 
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met  and  talked,  and  he  stayed  off  and  went  back  on, 
and  that's  the  way  it  was.  We  kept  trying,  but  shared  a 
sense  of  dismay.  I  couldn't  find  a  way  out  for  him,  be- 
cause he  was  trapped.  We  never  quit.  We  never  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  day  before  I  quit  the  Youth  Board  I  came  around 
to  Mabel's  to  say  goodbye.  Tommy  got  me  aside  and  said, 
"Rick,  are  you  really  quitting?" 

I  said,  "I've  got  to,  Tommy.  IVe  got  a  wife  and  a 
couple  of  kids,  and  I  can't  support  them  right."  There 
were  other  reasons,  but  this  one  was  true,  and  the  others 
couldn't  be  shared  with  the  kids  without  hurting  my  suc- 
cessor, if  any. 

Tommy  said,  "If  you  quit,  Rick  .  .  .  Rick,  I'm  on  it 
again.  If  you  quit  .  .  .  what  about  me?" 

"Tommy,  I  live  only  a  few  blocks  away.  You  can  come 
over  any  time.  And  I'll  be  around  to  see  the  boys  all  the 
time." 

Two  weeks  later  I  got  a  phone  call.  It  was  Freddi.  He 
was  crying.  "They  just  dragged  Tommy  out  of  a  toilet, 
Rick,"  Freddi  babbled.  "Him  and  another  kid  was  shoot- 
ing up.  He  got  an  overdose.  Tommy's  dead." 

I  saw  Tommy  once  more.  It  was  at  the  wake.  Tommy 
Hanlon,  clean  at  last,  lay  there  looking  like  a  little  old 
man.  He  had  finally  gotten  the  new  suit  he  wanted  so 
much.  His  short,  brutal  life  had  ended  before  he  was 
eighteen.  Fittingly  enough  in  a  toilet. 

His  father  took  the  death  very  hard.  "IVe  lost  my  boy," 
he  finally  discovered. 

Today  I  drive  Mrs.  Hanlon  to  the  grave  occasionally. 
His  sisters  greet  me  with  touching  warmth.  These  things 
help.  But  not  enough.  I  failed  with  Tommy  Hanlon,  and 
I'll  remember  that  until  I  die. 
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I  have  written  much  about  what  the  broken,  or  at 
least  the  messy,  home  does  to  its  young  victims.  So 
let's  take  a  look  at  Joey  Boy. 

Joey  Boy  had  a  father  who  worked  and  behaved,  and 
a  devoted  mother.  So  devoted  that  every  afternoon  she 
would  come  down  from  her  flat  and  bring  her  Joey  Boy 
a  glass  of  milk.  Every  evening  at  ten  she  would  come 
down  again  and  haul  the  boy  upstairs.  He  needed  his 
milk  and  his  rest,  because  he  was  so  thin  and  weak. 

Joey  Boy  was  a  mama's  boy.  A  reluctant  one,  who 
writhed  in  embarrassment  when  mama  brought  him  his 
milk  and  told  him,  in  front  of  all  his  tough  friends,  to 
drink  it  like  a  nice  little  boy.  He  was  just  as  embarrassed 
when  she  came  to  get  him  so  early  in  the  evening. 

Joey  Boy  introduced  narcotics  into  the  Gowanus  Boys. 
As  a  user,  not  a  peddler. 

He  showed  'em  he  wasn't  no  mama's  boy.  He  was  as 
brave  as  the  next  guy.  He  took  horse.  Heroin.  Sniffed  it  in 
the  beginning.  Then  a  little  skin-popping,  which  is  inject- 
ing the  solution  under  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic  needle. 
Finally  he  was  main-lining.  Tying  a  handkerchief  around 
his  arm  to  make  the  veins  swell  and  then  driving  the 
murderous  poison  into  a  vein  and  direct  to  his  heart. 

He  wound  up  in  the  hospital  with  his  first  overdose 
when  he  was  fifteen.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  sure 
as  hell  showed  the  kids  he  wasn't  no  mama's  boy. 

The  use  of  heroin  to  prove  courage  and  devil-may-care 
bravado,  the  qualities  the  mama's  boy  so  desperately 
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wanted  to  possess,  is  easily  explained.  Any  Gowanus  kid 
who  stuck  a  needle  into  his  arm,  even  the  first  needle, 
knew  very  well  what  the  dangers  were.  They  had  seen 
addicts  all  their  lives. 

Addiction  kills.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  kill  quickly 
enough.  It  takes  a  long  time,  and  it's  a  painful,  humili- 
ating, maddening  trip  to  the  grave.  It  doesn't  kill  every- 
body. For  instance,  it  doesn't  kill  rich  addicts.  If  the  sup- 
ply is  always  available  there  is  no  panic,  no  terror  of  being 
without  it,  no  worry  about  its  being  poisoned.  But  that 
is  only  for  the  wealthy  addict.  My  addicts  were  paupers. 

So  they  died  suddenly  in  toilets  or  hotel  rooms.  At 
least  five  kids  I  knew  about  went  that  way  in  my  short 
time  with  the  Youth  Board.  Or  they  die  in  horrible  agony 
of  "malnutrition,"  "pneumonia,"  "heart  failure,"  or  any- 
thing a  kind  or  bored  doctor  cares  to  write  on  the  death 
certificate.  You  don't  hear  about  those  unpublicized,  rou- 
tine endings  to  years  of  agony. 

They  also  die  in  stick-ups  and  gas  chambers.  Not  be- 
cause they  steal  or  murder  under  the  influence.  Never, 
never  that.  They  rob  and  murder  because  when  they  have 
the  habit  they  will  do  anything  to  escape  the  tortures  of 
not  being  able  to  buy  dope  when  they  need  it.  The  need 
for  the  sense  of  well-being  dope  provides  is  important, 
of  course.  But  far  more  important  to  the  hooked  addict 
is  the  physical  agony  that  is  his  when  his  body  screams 
for  heroin  and  his  pocket  is  empty. 

The  Gowanus  kids  knew  all  these  things.  That's  why 
Joey  Boy  displayed  courage  and  bravado  when  he  sniffed 
a  little  horse  in  front  of  a  friend  or  two.  And,  if  they 
were  as  desperate  for  recognition  as  Joey  Boy,  in  time 
one  or  both  of  them  would  show  him  they  weren't  chicken. 

The  rest  was,  and  is,  all  too  predictable. 

It  hit  my  kids  only  a  few  months  after  I  joined  them. 
It  was  all  around  them,  as  it  is  everywhere  today.  There 
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are  no  ethnic  lines  in  this  matter,  no  matter  what  you 
hear.  I  knew  of  only  one  crew  that  escaped  the  drug 
scourge.  The  Tigers.  They  were  alcoholics. 

A  lot  of  kids  start  with  marijuana.  It  is  easily  come  by, 
in  the  beginning.  Football  was  the  initial  source  to  my 
kids.  You  wouldn't  believe  Football  if  you  saw  him  in  a 
movie.  You  would  say,  "Oh,  he's  a  caricature.  Something 
a  dolt  of  a  casting  director  hired  because  the  script  called 
for  a  dope  peddler."  Football  was  a  fat,  greasy,  ugly  bas- 
tard who  wore  the  sharpest  clothes  you  ever  saw,  in- 
cluding the  big,  broad-brimmed  white  hoodlum  hat.  And, 
so  help  me,  he  conducted  business  by  standing  on  a 
corner  with  his  belly  stuck  out,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  endlessly  twirling  a  key  on  the  end  of  a  gold 
chain. 

He  sold  marijuana,  contraceptives  and  heroin.  He  al- 
ways sold  the  contraceptives  and  marijuana,  but  he  gave 
away  heroin  to  kids — until  they  were  hooked.  Then,  of 
course,  he  sold  it. 

Why  didn't  the  cops  nail  such  an  obvious  target? 
Why  didn't  Riccio,  for  one,  tell  them  about  Football? 
Well,  Riccio  did  tell  them,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one 
who  told.  A  lot  of  Gowanus  kids,  fighting  to  save 
their  friends,  broke  their  iron  code  and  told  the  cops. 
And  the  cops  gave  Football  hell. 

I  am  ever  critical  of  the  police  in  this  book,  but  I  ap- 
prove of  their  work  against  narcotics.  They  are  not  having 
much  success,  but  they  try.  The  kids  were  all-knowing, 
all-critical  about  the  police,  but  I  never  heard  one  say 
that  a  narcotics  dealer  had  the  slightest  edge  when  he 
faced  the  law. 

But  there  weren't  enough  police.  And  there  were  too 
many  Footballs.  And,  of  course,  he  never  carried  any- 
thing on  him.  He  told  the  addict  where  to  go  in  two  hours, 
where  to  be  to  await  a  fellow  who  would  deliver  the  stuff. 
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These  fellows  were  invariably  hooked  themselves  and 
were  pushers  to  "support  their  habit" — as  grisly  a  techni- 
cal phrase  as  you'll  ever  hear. 

In  time  Gappy  and  Shorty  were  pushing  to  their  own 
friends.  When  the  world  fell  in  on  Shorty,  he  didn't  tell 
that  Football  was  his  connection.  He  had  a  code,  he  was 
mortally  afraid  of  being  cut  off,  and  he  couldn't  prove 
it  anyhow.  Football  was  clean,  as  were  his  fellow  con- 
nections. It  was  over  a  year  before  Football  got  careless 
and  the  cops  did  nail  him.  He  was  replaced. 

A  couple  of  months  after  the  spring  dance,  the  Go- 
wanus  Social  and  Athletic  Club  called  a  meeting.  Freddi 
was  in  the  chair  and  he  got  right  to  the  point.  "It's  time 
we  talked  about  this  narcotics  shit." 

For  once  everybody  was  quiet.  Then  Buggsy  spoke 
up,  defensively.  "Whatya  talking  about?  What's  on  your 
mind?" 

Subtlety  was  never  part  of  gang  custom  when  it  started 
fighting  addiction.  Freddi  turned  to  Buggsy  and  said 
evenly,  "Look,  Buggsy,  you're  on  the  junk.  You're  the 
only  guy  present  now  who's  on  it — I  think.  But  you're 
on  it." 

Buggsy  said,  "No,  I'm  not  on  it.  And  I'm  not  the  only 
guy  here  who  uses  that  stuff."  Those  two  sentences  are 
contradictory,  adding  up  to  both  a  denial  and  an  admis- 
sion. But  Buggsy 's  philosophy  became  clear  as  he  said, 
"Look,  all  you  fuckin'  guys,  everybody  here  is  a  junkie. 
Every  guy  that  is  hanging  around  with  another  guy  who 
is  using  it  is  a  junkie,  too.  Now  I  admit  I  use  it.  But  I 
don't  use  it  all  the  time.  I'm  a  weekend  popper.  But  I'm 
no  junkie." 

Buggsy  was  trapped  into  the  most  common  and  most 
stupid  argument  of  the  new  user:  "I  can  stop  any  time  I 
want — take  it  or  leave  it  alone."  In  truth,  that's  the  way 
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it  is.  In  the  beginning.  The  time  it  takes  to  complete  ad- 
diction depends  upon  the  user's  self-discipline,  a  some- 
what uncertain  thing  among  most  of  the  Gowanus  Boys. 
Or  anybody — kids  or  adults. 

Freddi  replied,  "Look,  Bugs,  we've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  club  is  pretty  important  to  us.  We've  got 
thirty  members  now,  and  what  can  be  worse  for  all  of  us 
than  to  have  a  lot  of  junkies  who  will  ruin  the  club?  And 
get  us  all  a  bad  reputation,  because  people  see  you  stoned 
and  say,  'All  the  Gowanus  Boys  are  junkies.' " 

"That's  a  lot  of  crap,  Freddi,"  Buggsy  retorted.  "You 
can't  tell  when  I'm  using  it.  Nobody  can."  The  meeting 
groaned  in  derision.  Freddi  said,  "Buggsy,  I  can  tell  when 
you're  using  it.  I  can  tell  when  any  of  you  is  stoned." 

I  was  all  for  this  talk,  of  course,  and  I  sat  listening, 
enthralled  and  hopeful.  Suddenly,  to  my  distaste,  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Buggsy  turned  to  me  to  demand, 
"Riccio,  can  you  tell  when  I'm  goofed  up?" 

I  dodged  the  direct  answer,  saying,  "There  sure  is  a 
way  for  telling  when  a  guy  is  goofed  up.  I've  known  you 
a  long  time,  and  I  know  what  you  look  like  and  act  like 
in  different  situations.  When  I  see  a  guy  whose  eyes  are 
all  glassed  up,  with  pinpoint  pupils,  and  just  staring 
stupidly  into  space,  I  gotta  figure  he's  been  shooting." 

Buggsy  said,  "Aw,  shit.  You  can't  tell  on  a  beginner." 

"That's  true,  Buggsy,"  I  agreed.  "But  only  if  you  don't 
know  the  guy.  If  you  know  him  you  can  tell.  But  what  the 
hell  is  the  difference?  You  guys  aren't  talking  about  symp- 
toms. You're  talking  about  the  problem  and  what's  to  be 
done  about  it." 

At  this  point  Joey  Boy  walked  in  with  a  stranger,  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  cousin.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him, 
because  his  interest  in  the  club  was  negligible,  especially 
since  he  had  gotten  on  the  hop.  And  he  was.  Badly.  Al- 
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ways  thin,  now  he  was  emaciated.  He  looked  exhausted; 
his  eyes  were  stary,  his  pupils  completely  dilated,  and  his 
skin  had  an  odd  crepey  texture. 

The  kids  looked  at  Joey  Boy  a  moment.  Buggsy  was 
glad  to  see  him,  a  companion  to  share  this  frontal  attack. 
Joey  Boy  could  take  the  heat  off  the  personal  abuse  being 
heaped  on  Buggsy. 

But  no  such  thing  happened.  I  have  discussed  the  bru- 
tal frankness  of  the  gang  when  confronted  with  an  addict, 
and  in  Joey  Boy  it  was  confronted  by  the  completely 
hooked  kid.  But  Freddi  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Joey  Boy, 
"Well,  that  closes  the  subject.  Is  there  any  new  business?" 

Dutchie  got  up  and  said  loudly,  "I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  out  right  now." 

Freddi  whispered  to  him,  "Dutchie,  for  Christ's  sake 
don't  crucify  the  poor  guy.  His  cousin's  with  him." 

Hunk  also  whispered  to  Dutchie,  "Don't  punk.  You 
don't  want  anybody  to  know  what  you're  doing." 

This  was  the  code.  Tell  nothing  to  strangers.  Also, 
Freddi  was  compassionate,  and  Hunk,  normally  anything 
but  kind,  had  a  special  understanding  now:  he  had  re- 
cently gotten  off  junk  himself.  He  might  go  back  on  it,  and 
he  probably  had  that  in  mind  when  he  defended  Joey 
Boy's  dignity. 

Dutchie  was  not  convinced.  Particularly  when  Joey 
Boy  begged  to  be  relieved  of  paying  his  dues.  Dutchie 
whispered  to  me,  "He  ain't  got  his  money.  I'll  bet  he's 
got  money  for  some  fuckin'  horse.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  out.  Right  now.  Screw  his  cousin.  And  him,  too." 

I  said,  "I  know  how  you  feel,  Dutchie,  but  after  all,  the 
guy's  here  with  his  cousin.  Don't  get  on  him  now.  His 
cousin  doesn't  know  he's  on  it.  If  we  all  start  pounding 
him  now,  it  won't  help  the  situation.  I'm  sure." 

Dutchie   grumbled,   but  his  mind   switched   when  a 
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stranger  walked  into  the  room.  Dutchie  saw  him  and 
yelled,  "Hiya,  Paulie.  Remember  me?" 

Paulie  peered  and  laughed.  "It's  Dutchie.  Who  the  hell 
let  you  out  of  jail?" 

Dutchie  replied,  "I  got  out  a  few  weeks  after  you  did." 
They  had  been,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  cellmates  in  reform 
school. 

Freddi  got  the  meeting  back  on  keel,  saying  simply, 
"Look,  fellows,  well  discuss  this  later."  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  later  looked  blankly  off  into  space,  lost  to  the 
world.  In  so  many  ways. 

How  many  of  the  thirty  Gowanus  Boys  used  dope  I 
never  knew,  but  as  my  first  year  ended  with  them  I 
could  name  nine  I  knew  used  or  had  used  it:  Buggsy, 
Tommy  Hanlon,  Flip,  Joey  Boy,  Bo  Bo,  Hunk,  Shorty, 
Paulie  Shea  and  Kelly.  How  many  more? 

Hunk  had  given  it  up  with  the  aid  of  the  gang.  They 
had  shunned  him,  as  they  shunned  all  users,  and  his 
need  for  their  respect  was  so  great  that  he  stopped  using 
it.  He  did  not  kick  the  habit,  because  he  didn't  have  the 
habit.  He  was  not  hooked.  Buggsy,  with  the  help  of  a  jail 
sentence,  was  to  break  free. 

The  ostracization  technique  worked  for  Hunk,  but  I 
was  opposed  to  it.  I  felt  that  the  boys  on  dope  got  there 
to  prove  they  were  brave,  but  stayed  there  because  dope 
gave  them  some  release  from  the  endless  contempt  they 
had  always  received  at  home.  Joey  Boy's  family's  treat- 
ment of  him  was  a  form  of  contempt.  They  treated  a  boy 
like  a  baby.  When  Freddi  and  the  nonusers  talked  about 
the  problem — and  they  came  to  talk  of  little  else — I 
begged  them  not  to  add  to  the  addicts'  already  over- 
whelming sense  of  failure  and  of  not  being  wanted  by 
anyone — even  their  own  gang.  I  asked  that  they  be 
given  tasks  to  do  at  the  dance. 
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"They're  no  good  for  nothing,"  I  was  told.  "They  won't 
work  on  a  dance.  And  you  can't  count  on  'em  in  a  rum- 
ble. The  hell  with  'em." 

However,  I  saw  solid  signs  that  the  Gowanus  Boys 
were  still  deeply  concerned  for  their  fallen  brothers.  They 
did  not  wholly  abandon  them.  When  pushers  began  com- 
ing into  the  neighborhood  to  peddle,  the  gang  stopped 
it  by  the  simple  trick  of  beating  them  senseless.  And 
when  a  boy  on  dope  showed  up  clearheaded,  he  was  not 
shunned.  He  was  ranked  about  his  habit.  And  he  was 
lectured.  Even  begged  to  stop. 

Actually,  the  true  shunning  was  done  by  the  addicts. 
They  would  use  Mabel's  or  the  street  corner  as  a  rendez- 
vous point,  talking  and  clowning  with  the  fellows  until 
another  addict  appeared.  Then  the  tragic  pair  would 
walk  off  together,  the  hoots  of  their  friends  in  their  ears. 
"Look  at  the  junkies.  Off  to  Red  Hook  and  dreamland." 

Red  Hook  was  a  nearby  community  where  the  hop  was 
easily  available.  Why  Red  Hook,  I  never  knew.  Another 
place  where  junkies  traveled  for  supplies  was  the  116th 
Street  area  of  Manhattan's  Harlem. 

The  hypodermic  needle,  spoon  and  cotton  that  are  es- 
sential to  dope  users  were  a  serious  problem.  They  are 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and  there- 
fore must  be  hidden  from  the  police,  to  say  nothing  of 
parents  and  other  kids  who  would  steal  them. 

Therefore  the  boys  had  some  ingenious  hiding  places. 
Joe  DiMaggio  discovered  what  was  easily  the  most  in- 
genious— in  the  men's  room  a  few  feet  from  our  desks  at 
Youth  Board  headquarters.  The  boys  would  come  up, 
ostensibly  to  discuss  a  job  or  some  problem,  step  into  the 
men's  room  on  the  way  out  and  shoot  up. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  kids,  who  were  so  confi- 
dent they  could  stop  using  narcotics  at  will,  were  well 
hooked  before  they  knew  it.  When  it  was  apparent  even 


to  a  boy  that  he  was  hooked,  a  panic  set  in.  A  panic, 
sadly,  that  could  best  be  eradicated  by  disappearing  into 
never-never  land.  Narcotics  are  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
and  the  cure  for  intense  unhappiness. 

The  hooked  kids  were  as  useless  as  they  were  helpless. 
They  couldn't  go  to  school,  because  if  they  were  "hurt- 
ing," their  problem  was  obvious — the  running  eyes,  the 
twitching  nose,  and,  in  time,  nausea  and  finally  writhing 
agony  from  head  to  foot.  If  they  had  a  fix  in  them,  they 
couldn't  go  to  school  because  they  fell  asleep  or  dozed  in 
class. 

Work  was  almost  impossible  for  much  the  same  reason. 
But  money  was  essential,  because  the  cost  of  the  habit 
became  astronomical.  As  much  as  thirty  dollars  a  day. 
Far  too  expensive  to  support  by  taking  any  of  the  jobs 
available.  So  they  had  to  steal.  The  first  place  they  stole 
from  was  their  place  of  employment,  so  they  were  fired. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  burglary.  So  their  generally 
petty  larcenies  grew  bigger.  And  that  meant  jail.  Or  the 
life  of  a  lamister. 

My  job  was  to  help  them,  and  I  did  everything  I  could. 
I  lectured  endlessly — pointing  out  the  obvious.  More  im- 
portant, I  got  them  medical  and  psychiatric  help  when 
they  wanted  it.  Not  when  they  needed  it,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  because  they  were  without  exception  long  gone  in 
addiction  before  they  asked  me  to  get  them  into  River- 
side Hospital,  the  city's  dope-addiction  center  on  the  East 
River.  Or  Lexington  or  Fort  Worth,  the  Government  hos- 
pitals. 

There  was  nothing  sadder  in  all  my  work  than  seeing 
a  boy  return  from  a  cure  healthy,  ambitious  and  strong — 
and  get  hooked  again  in  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month.  They 
just  couldn't  lick  the  combination  of  easy  availability 
coupled  with  some  kind  of  discouragement,  embarrass- 
ment or  fear. 
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The  best  thing  that  could  happen  was  banishment  from 
Brooklyn.  Sometimes  it  was  a  court-ordered  banishment 
to  either  a  jail  or  the  home  of  a  relative.  The  draft  did 
wonders.  But  only  the  marginal  users,  the  weekend 
poppers,  the  ones  with  great  will  power,  to  use  a  con- 
tradictory phrase,  were  saved  by  banishment. 

The  rest  were  damned.  And  they  were,  indeed,  legion. 


8.    camp 


Now  that  the  dance  was  an  accomplished  fact  and 
a  success,  I  wondered  about  another  group  activ- 
ity for  the  Gowanus  Boys.  They  gave  me  the  cue 
after  they  had  seen  a  movie.  A  Western. 

I  suggested  we  go  into  the  country  and  spend  a  night 
camping.  This,  like  the  dance,  had  to  be  discussed  in  a 
dozen  serious  meetings.  Money,  of  course  was  a  problem. 
But  not  the  first  one. 

"The  hopheads  can't  come,"  Freddi  said.  "They'll  louse 
it  up.  They  louse  everything  up." 

The  kids  looked  directly  at  Joey  Boy. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  that  Boy  Scout  crap,"  Joey  Boy 
snarled. 

"You  don't  want  it  because  you're  scared  to  go  two 
miles  from  Red  Hook,"  one  of  the  boys  said. 

The  frankness  of  these  kids  always  transcended  mere 
cruelty.  In  the  matter  of  junkies  they  were  at  their 
frankest.  They  would  risk  arrest  to  bring  an  addict  who 
had  taken  an  overdose  to  the  hospital,  but  they  rejected 
him  in  all  their  activities.  And  it  didn't  matter  much  what 
the  activity  was.  Be  it  a  camping  trip  or  the  far  more 
familiar  rumble,  the  junkie  was  not  wanted.  And  for  the 
same  reason.  He  was  unreliable. 

We  decided  to  use  my  car  and  Chickie's.  We  would 
sleep  overnight  under  the  stars,  just  like  cowboys.  We  fig- 
ured we  could  do  it  for  about  a  dollar  each.  And,  as  al- 
ways, the  kid  who  couldn't  get  a  dollar  was  given  one  by 
a  more  affluent  boy.  He  might  have  gotten  the  money  from 
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a  parent  or  a  relative,  or  from  a  less  legitimate  source. 
But  if  he  had  it  he  would  share  it. 

Not  indiscriminately.  The  boys  knew  one  another's 
financial  situations  pretty  well,  and  the  chiseler  didn't 
have  a  chance.  And  there  were  a  few  who  wouldn't  lend  a 
nickel  to  a  brother.  But  by  and  large,  they  helped  each 
other  when  help  was  needed. 

We  got  some  blankets  and  food,  and  I  know  they  felt 
like  pioneers  braving  the  Donner  Pass  when  we  set  out 
for  a  park  in  New  Jersey  that  was  under  twenty-five  miles 
from  Times  Square. 

Adventure  was  not  long  in  coming.  They  had  asked 
endlessly  about  the  presence  of  wild  animals,  and  I  had 
assured  them  that  there  was  nothing  wild  within  a  thou- 
sand miles.  Then  the  headlights  picked  up  a  strange  beast 
on  the  road. 

They  screamed  in  terror.  "It's  a  lion!  A  goddam  lion!* 
one  shouted. 

It  was  a  baby  doe. 

It  took  a  lot  of  talking  to  quiet  them.  Yeah,  they  knew 
what  a  fawn  was.  "It's  a  baby  deer.  And  their  fathers  have 
got  horns  ten  feet  long.  Two  of  'em.  They  could  kill  you 
with  them  fuckin'  horns." 

We  got  to  the  camping  spot  and  set  about  building  a 
fire.  That  was  a  problem,  because  they  were  simply  petri- 
fied of  the  dark  and  the  woods  near  us.  They  just  wouldn't 
gather  kindling  and  wood  in  the  thin  forest  surrounding 
our  campsite. 

"Man,  it's  dark  here.  There's  nothin'  here.  Somebody 
could  jump  you  easy.  Nobody 'd  know  you  was  dead." 

A  cricket  started  humming.  They  all  jumped.  "What's 
that?  Ya  hear  it,  Rick?  What  the  hell  is  it?" 

"It's  a  bug.  Looks  like  a  cockroach.  About  the  same 
size." 
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That  pacified  them.  They  were  more  than  familiar  with 
cockroaches. 

We  cooked  our  food  and  sat  around  the  campfire.  Very 
close  to  the  campfire.  They  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
wildlife  they  knew  was  prowling  outside  the  circle  of 
light,  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  the  second  they  closed 
their  eyes. 

It  was  a  mildly  overcast  night,  and  I  was  sorry.  Had 
it  been  just  a  bit  clearer  they  could  have  seen  the  lights 
of  New  York  and  presumably  gotten  some  comfort  from 
that  familiar  sight.  They  stalled  about  going  to  bed  and 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
silent  dark. 

"I  ain't  sleeping  on  no  ground  where  a  fuckin'  bear 
can  get  me,"  Chickie  said.  "I'm  sleeping  in  the  car."  So 
a  few  of  them  crawled  into  the  cars  and  slept  there,  just 
as  they  so  often  did  on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn. 

The  other  kids  made  their  uneasy  bunks  at  my  side. 
"I'm  sleeping  next  to  Rick.  He  knows  all  about  this  shit," 
Freddi  said,  referring  to  a  natural-born  woodsman  who 
had  been  raised  within  two  miles  of  where  these  boys 
came  from. 

Tony  said  simply,  "I  ain't  sleeping  at  all  tonight."  He 
raised  a  hatchet  and  said,  "I'm  just  laying  down  with  this 
in  my  hand." 

Daylight  diminished  their  terror.  But  not  completely. 
They  went  fishing.  I  had  to  bait  their  hooks.  They  had 
seen  worms,  but  they  were  afraid  to  put  them  on  a  hook. 
Baldie  caught  a  sunfish  smaller  than  his  hand  and 
screamed  in  terror  as  it  flipped  at  his  feet. 

"Take  him  off  the  hook,"  I  said.  "He's  good  eating." 

"I  wouldn't  touch  that  sonofabitch  for  nothin',"  Baldie 
yelled.  "Get  him  away  from  me." 

So  I  unhooked  a  two-ounce  sunfish  for  a  seventeen- 
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year-old  boy  who  I  knew  had  the  courage  to  lead  his 
friends  into  gang  war  where  the  kids  fought  with  bats, 
knives  and  even  guns. 

We  returned  home  that  night,  and  I'm  quite  certain 
Marco  Polo  told  his  adventures  with  more  restraint  and 
modesty  than  did  my  tough  young  survivors  of  a  night  in 
the  wilds  of  suburban  New  Jersey. 

The  next  summer  I  broached  the  idea  again.  It  was 
received  coolly,  but  not  turned  down.  Then  I  added  that 
Mike  Kelly  had  suggested  that  I  bring  my  Gowanus  Boys 
and  he  would  bring  his  Dragons  and  we  could  spend  a 
week  camping  together. 

"A  week  in  them  fuckin*  jungles!  We'll  all  get  et  alive!" 

But  the  idea  of  the  Dragons  going  camping  intrigued 
my  boys.  "Wait'll  them  Dragons  see  a  wild  doe,"  one  of 
my  veteran  woodsmen  said  happily.  "It'll  scare  the  ass 
off  every  one  of  them." 

They  all  laughed,  and  Freddi  added,  "Yeah,  and  a  wild 
doe  is  nothing  more  than  a  baby  deer.  And  a  broad,  at 
that." 

Tents  were  needed  for  a  seven-night  stay.  We  couldn't 
find  any  we  could  afford.  The  Youth  Board  didn't  have 
any,  because  it  had  issued  its  full  supply.  To  the  Dragons. 

That  did  it.  My  boys  were  going  if  they  had  to  sleep 
right  out  in  the  open  with  nothing  between  them  and 
disaster  but  a  hatchet  and  a  zip  gun.  They  swept  South 
Brooklyn  looking  for  tents  and  settled  for  tarpaulins, 
which  were  come  by  in  many  ways,  including  possibly 
legal  purchase. 

We  went  down  to  Montauk  Point,  which  as  a  matter  of 
geographical  fact  is  part  of  the  same  island  Brooklyn  is 
on.  We  found  the  Dragons  rather  grandly  encamped,  but 
my  kids  got  their  tarpaulins  up.  They  were  so  mad  at  the 
Dragons  for  having  tents  that  they  braved  the  forest 
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primeval  to  get  the  necessary  wood  to  support  the  heavy 
tarpaulins. 

Nights  around  the  campfire  were  glorious  as  the  two 
gangs  sat  reminiscing  about  past  battles.  "Remember, 
Lefty,  how  we  grabbed  you  outside  the  candy  store  and 
beat  your  fucking  head  in?" 

"Grab  me?  You  bastards  never  touched  me." 

And  on  into  the  cool  of  the  night. 

They  found  the  same  problems  at  Montauk  that  they 
had  in  New  Jersey — the  fierce  battle  cry  of  the  blood- 
thirsty cricket,  the  man-eating  fish,  the  leopards  and 
tigers  (their  natural  history  was  that  bad)  prowling  in 
the  woods  to  leap  on  any  foolish  Brooklyn  kid  who  wan- 
dered from  the  herd. 

They  got  along  pretty  well,  but  their  competitive  in- 
stincts were  trying.  We  had  to  separate  them  once,  after  a 
quarrel  that  started  with  words  and  worked  up  to  the 
nearest  handy  weapon.  The  subject  under  discussion  was 
whether  Mike  or  I  made  the  better  coffee.  Mike  and  I 
both  made  lousy  coffee,  but  this  food  the  kids  were  get- 
ting was  probably  the  best  they  had  ever  eaten.  Eating 
three  times  a  day  with  reasonable  regularity  was  a  nov- 
elty. 

Whenever  the  Youth  Board  could  spare  the  money  we 
went  on  camping  trips.  Some  of  the  boys  just  wouldn't 
go  more  than  once,  but  others  got  to  like  the  change 
from  dirty,  dusty  Brooklyn  streets.  But  none  was  ever 
quite  convinced  that  a  grizzly  bear  wasn't  hiding  behind 
the  modern  plumbing  features  that  were  present  at  every 
outpost  of  civilization  we  braved. 

We  went  on  shorter  junkets,  frequently  to  Coney  Is- 
land. But  these  were  dangerous;  we  had  to  check  and 
make  certain  no  rival  gang  was  spending  the  day  at 
Coney.  This  system  of  checking  was  introduced  imme- 
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diately  after  two  outfits  met  head-on  under  the  Coney  Is- 
land boardwalk  and  turned  an  afternoon  at  the  beach 
into  a  head-busting  rumble. 

But,  no  matter  where  we  were,  I  don't  recall  my  kids 
getting  into  any  trouble  with  strangers.  They  minded 
their  own  affairs,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their  sad,  un- 
kempt, defiant  attitude  that  would  encourage  strangers 
to  mix  with  them.  They  remained  silent  and  un warlike  to 
strangers — even  the  first  time  they  saw  a  boy  their  own 
age  wearing  Bermuda  shorts. 
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9.    sex 


It  was  a  marvelous  compliment.  The  very  finest 
any  of  the  boys  could  pay  this  suspect  newcomer. 
And  it  was  no  test,  because  the  gift  was  too  pre- 
cious. 

Baldie  had  said,  in  front  of  a  half  dozen  fellows,  "You 
can  go  first,  Rick.  I  picked  her  up,  and  man,  she's  ready. 
She's  in  that  car  over  there." 

I  was  being  offered  the  place  of  honor  in  a  "gangbang." 

"Gangbang"  is  an  easy  term  to  explain.  The  word 
"bang"  is  a  synonym  for  intercourse.  The  number  of  male 
participants  is  impossible  to  assess.  Two,  maybe  four,  as 
many  as  a  dozen.  Usually  there  is  only  a  single  female 
participant.  Occasionally  there  will  be  two. 

Technically  it  is  mass  rape.  In  cold  fact  it  is  very  rarely 
rape.  Far  from  it. 

I  turned  down  Baldie's  offer  with,  "None  of  that  jazz 
for  me,  man.  I'm  married.  I  don't  want  to  bring  anything 
home." 

In  many  ways  these  kids  are  terribly  sophisticated. 
They  knew  all  too  well  from  their  own  homes,  in  some 
cases,  and  from  intimate  observation  of  their  neighbors, 
that  marriage  is  not  the  world's  strongest  deterrent  to 
extracurricular  sex  activities.  But  they  found  no  irony  in 
my  explanation,  "I'm  married." 

Because — and  here  is  the  wildest  irony  of  all — they  are 
incurable  romantics.  Of  that,  more  soon. 

My  reminder  to  them  that  venereal  penalties  were  an 
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ever-present  risk  told  them  nothing  they  didn't  know. 
Taking  risks  was  part  of  their  code. 

I  knew  I  hadn't  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  of 
stopping  this  thing.  I  hoped  to  talk  a  few — even  one — 
out  of  participating.  So  I  asked,  "How  old  is  she?" 

"Who  the  heU  can  tell?"  Baldie  answered.  "With  aU 
that  gook  on  her  face  she  could  be  fifty.  But  she  ain't. 
She's  jailbait,  all  right." 

Baldie  went  about  his  business.  I  said,  "You  guys  better 
be  careful.  Remember  Paulie."  They  laughed  and  looked 
hungrily  toward  the  car. 

Paulie  was  a  "lover."  He  would  bring  a  gangbang  girl 
water  or  a  sandwich.  He  was  always  kind  in  his  relation- 
ship with  the  girl.  And  he  always  got  caught.  On  the 
roof,  in  a  car,  in  a  hallway.  Didn't  matter  where.  Paulie 
always  seemed  to  be  nailed  by  the  cops. 

Paulie  was  caught  one  time  when  he  was  the  twelfth 
fellow  to  participate.  He  was  naturally  charged  with 
statutory  rape.  The  girl  was  under  eighteen.  In  fact,  she 
was  sixteen.  A  year  older  than  Paulie. 

The  best  of  all  possible  legal  defenses  in  this  sort  of 
mess  is  to  point  out  the  promiscuity  of  the  girl  involved. 
Eleven  previous  couplings  within  an  hour  certainly  sug- 
gested promiscuity.  But  Paulie  had  his  code  to  uphold. 

I  doubt  that  it  was  sheer  gallantry.  It  was  protecting 
his  friends.  He  went  away  to  a  reform  school. 

I  have  seen  the  fellows  pick  up  these  gangbang  girls. 
The  girls  are  delinquents,  of  course.  And  frequently  men- 
tally slow  or  worse.  They  can  stop  the  line  at  will.  One 
scream  and  everybody  runs. 

I  have  never  talked  to  one  of  these  girls,  so  my  knowl- 
edge is  secondhand.  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  talk 
with  them,  because  they  were  certainly  one  of  my  most 
serious  problems.  But  a  female  juvenile  delinquent  is  no 
more  inclined  to  discuss  such  escapades  than  is  any  other 
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woman,  who  may  have  sinned  less  only  in  the  matter  of 
numbers. 

The  knowing  and  compassionate  Freddi  explained  them 
to  me.  "First  of  all,  Rick,  they  like  to  get  laid.  And  then 
they  have  the  same  problems  at  home  the  guys  have.  In- 
stead of  going  out  and  busting  heads,  like  guys  do  when 
they  get  fed  up,  they  stand  still  for  a  gangbang. 

"These  girls  don't  want  one  guy.  God  knows  the  guys 
around  here  are  woman-hungry,  and  any  broad — no  mat- 
ter what  she  looks  like — can  nail  a  guy  if  she  wants  one. 

"But  then  she  gets  bossed.  She  has  all  of  that  she 
wants  at  home.  Also,  her  guy  slaps  her  around.  She  gets 
slapped  around  by  her  folks  and  brothers  and  sisters  all 
she  needs. 

"But  most  of  all,  they  are  sick.  Sick  in  the  head  and  sick 
in  the  crotch/' 

He  went  on,  "There  ain't  many  of  them.  This  neigh- 
borhood is  filled  with  unhappy  girls.  Girls  who  get  belted 
around  by  their  folks,  live  in  dumps,  don't  get  decent 
clothes  or  decent  food.  But  nobody's  jumping  on  them. 
Singly  or  in  a  gang. 

"They  may  marry  the  first  bum  that  asks  them.  Just  to 
escape.  But  they're  decent.  And  nobody  bothers  them, 
either.  Oh,  the  guys  whistle  at  a  good-looking  broad 
walking  by,  but  that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  think  they  like 
to  get  whistled  at.  If  they  keep  going  nothing  happens.  If 
they  stop  .  .  ." 

In  this  last  he  was  right,  on  my  own  considerable  ob- 
servation. I  have  heard  a  million  whistles,  a  hundred 
pretty  uncouth  questions  (almost  always  from  a  drunken 
kid),  but  never  have  I  seen  a  girl  touched  who  didn't 
want  to  be  touched. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  no  adolescent  male  ever  had  his 
wakening  sex  instincts  explained  to  him  to  his  complete 
satisfaction.  I  know  that  the  kids  I  worked  with  came  into 
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their  adolescent  Gethsemane  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion, 
fear  and  lust. 

Lord  knows  they  had  heard  enough  about  sex.  Every- 
thing they  were  told  said  it  was  wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergy,  everybody  who  told 
them  it  was  wrong  was  indulging  himself  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  And  rarely  in  any  real  privacy. 

They  had  all,  to  a  child,  been  endlessly  assured  that 
madness  was  the  inevitable  result  of  masturbation.  I  ob- 
viously wasn't  going  to  make  a  case  for  this  normal  ado- 
lescent weakness,  but  I  assured  them  endlessly  that  they 
would  not  go  mad.  And,  as  I  assured  them,  I  often 
thought,  Oh,  that  the  men  who  had  spent  so  much  time 
teaching  their  kids  this  drivel  had  spent  one  tenth  the 
time  talking  about  heroin!  That  does  make  you  go  mad. 

One  night  I  was  with  Freddi,  Frankie,  Babe  and  Paulie 
Shea.  We  started  talking  about  the  sun  and  the  stars, 
and  they  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  solar  system.  I 
struggled  through  that,  grateful  for  their  ignorance. 

Babe  wanted  to  know  why  some  babies  were  born  male 
and  the  others  female.  Try  that  one  some  night,  with  a 
bunch  of  kids  who  are  old  enough  to  know  but  haven't 
seen  two  years  of  high  school,  if  that.  But  we  struggled 
through. 

And  we  were  off  on  a  sex  discussion.  Contraceptives. 
Was  it  true  that  there  were  other  ways  besides  the  use  of 
the  condoms?  They  had  all  been  familiar  with  these  since 
the  day  they  could  see  the  pavement  at  their  feet  or  the 
dirty  waters  of  the  nearby  Gowanus  Canal.  I  explained 
other  methods.  I  also  explained  that  none  was  foolproof. 

They  were  intensely  serious  about  this.  No  jokes,  no 
laughing.  They  were  all  terrific  needlers  and  were  aware  of 
my  religion,  but  no  one  brought  it  up.  I  answered  their 
questions  as  best  I  could.  I  was  there  to  find  out  about 
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them.  Not  to  lecture  them.  They  had  already  been  well 
lectured.  Overlectured,  in  fact. 

Now  Babe  asked  the  inevitable.  "Rick,  is  it  true  that 
a  guy  who  plays  with  himself  will  go  crazy?"  (Babe  was 
a  science  honor  student  in  high  school! ) 

"No/'  I  answered,  once  again.  "That  was  something  all 
our  parents  used  to  tell  us.  They  never  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about/' 

About  then  three  S tempers  joined  us.  They  didn't  speak 
in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  but  they  listened  with  ob- 
vious interest.  For  their  benefit  I  added  a  few  basically 
accurate  tenets  about  the  subject. 

After  I  explained  that  parental  misinformation  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  old  wives'  tale  about  madness,  Freddi,  as 
usual,  had  a  most  penetrating  thought.  He  said,  "If  they 
kept  telling  a  kid  he  would  go  crazy,  that  would  maybe 
effect  his  mind,  eh?"  There  was  only  one  answer  to  that. 
The  suggestion  was  far  more  dangerous  than  the  sin. 

Now  Paulie  said,  "Why  in  hell  do  grown-ups  keep  tell- 
ing us  that  malarkey?" 

I  answered,  "The  scare  theory,  Paulie.  They  didn't 
know  what  it  was  all  about,  but  they  made  this  thing 
up.  Just  ignorance." 

Paulie  nodded  agreement  and  understanding.  Then  he 
noticed  the  young  Stompers  and  he  turned  to  them.  "Hey, 
get  outta  here,"  he  said.  "You  little  bastards  shouldn't  be 
listening  to  this." 

The  kids  replied,  in  unison,  "Fuck  you,  Paulie.  We 
know  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

I  asked  Paulie,  "Paulie,  aren't  you  thinking  just  like 
your  father  now?" 

He  scratched  his  head  and  answered,  "Jesus,  yes." 

Here  it  all  was  in  a  few  sentences.  The  eleven-year-old 
boys,  coming  into  sexual  awareness,  thought  they  knew 
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all  the  answers  because  they  had  seen  all  the  words 
scrawled  on  walls,  been  warned  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  sinless  sins — and  they  would  soon  realize  that  they 
knew  as  little  as  Paulie. 

And  Paulie,  at  sixteen,  was  falling  into  the  tradition  of 
his  fathers.  He,  too,  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  but  he  sensed  that  it  was  "wrong"  for  kids  to  learn 
something  that  he  was  trying  to  learn. 

I  have  made  this  point  before  and  I  return  to  it:  these 
were  mixed-up  kids — maladjusted  not  only  sexually,  but 
mentally  and  often  physically.  They  were  absolutely  ter- 
rible athletes;  they  were  physically  unattractive  in  most 
cases. 

They  were  helpless  prisoners  of  their  environment  and 
their  ignorance.  If  one  liked  a  girl  and  she  liked  him,  he 
couldn't  call  on  the  girl.  There  are  no  porch  swings  in 
Gowanus.  She  was  probably  ashamed  of  her  home,  afraid 
of  what  her  beau  would  see,  hear  or,  God  help  them  both, 
even  smell  there. 

The  one  thing  a  gang  kid  wants  most  is  almost  always 
denied  him.  He  wants  a  nice  girl.  Nice  girls  don't  want 
young  men  who  bust  heads  and  wind  up  in  jail.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  nice  boys  for  the  nice  girls  to  pick 
from.  So  the  gang  kid  comes  into  his  manhood  with  the 
same  needs  that  any  kid — even  the  kid  in  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota— feels.  He  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  hold  hands, 
kiss  a  little,  fumble  and  grope  a  little,  and  come  to  any  of 
the  several  normal  conclusions  that  such  courting  achieves. 

A  few  of  my  kids  would  have  been  bums  if  they  were 
raised  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Nevada.  But  most  of  them 
never  became  bums  and  acted  like  bums  only  because 
they  knew  nothing  else. 

They  wanted  some  experience  of  sex.  So  they  got  only 
the  worst.  Gangbang  girls,  twenty-year-old  hooked  whores 
and  perverts. 
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Heroin  brought  the  twenty-year-old  girls  into  the 
neighborhood.  They  came  looking  for  dope.  And  they  got 
it.  "I  don't  want  your  dough,  honey,"  they  told  sixteen- 
year-olds.  "Just  a  couple  of  caps/' 

These  white  girls  couldn't  go  up  to  116th  Street  in  Har- 
lem, where  the  heroin  was  sold.  But  my  boys  ran  their 
errands  and  met  them  on  the  roof. 

All  except  the  most  backward  of  my  kids  knew  that 
gangbangs  were  bad — unnatural  if  you  will.  Also  that  sex 
with  hooked  whores  was  obviously  disappointing.  And 
there  could  be  small  satisfaction  in  taking  a  fullgrown 
girl  so  emotionally  disturbed  she  didn't  know  what  she 
was  doing.  But  these  practices  were  understandable,  in 
that  they  constituted  an  available  form  of  the  myster- 
ious thing  that  had  them  completely  fascinated. 

So  they  justified  their  sorry  relationships  that  way. 
And  they  managed,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  damned,  to 
justify  their  even  sorrier  and  terribly  frequent  relation- 
ships with  homosexuals:  "I  got  my  joint  copped  and  five 
bucks.  Is  that  bad?" 

The  boys  who  went  in  for  this  sort  of  thing  sought  out 
the  homosexuals.  Some  were  "fag  rollers" — they  com- 
pleted their  connection  with  homosexuals  by  robbing 
them.  Sometimes  by  a  mere  threat;  usually  after  a  thor- 
ough physical  shellacking.  They  boasted  of  these  rob- 
beries and  beatings,  obviously  justifying  the  entire  epi- 
sode to  themselves  by  punishing  the  "goddam  fairy." 

I  was  ruthless  when  I  heard  this.  So  I  stopped  hearing 
it,  sadly  confirming  my  theory  that  if  I  was  to  under- 
stand and  perhaps  help  these  kids  I  had  to  listen,  not  lec- 
ture. But  I  lectured  anyhow. 

When  one  of  the  boys  finished  his  tale  of  punishing 
fairies  I  would  say,  "Bullshit.  Just  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion— did  you  belt  him  around  before  or  after?" 

They  wouldn't  answer,  or  would  admit  that  they  had 
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participated  before  their  righteousness  overtook  them.  I 
would  then  say,  "You  enjoyed  it  and  you  know  it.  You'll 
be  a  fairy  yourself  pretty  soon.  If  you  aren't  already." 

This  was  all  too  true. 

The  homosexual  provided  them  with  many  things.  He 
was  a  sex  outlet.  Good  girls  were  few  and  required  strata- 
gems. Strategems  of  speech  which  were  beyond  most  of 
my  kids.  Girls  were  too  much  for  Buggsy.  He  just  couldn't 
get  along  with  them.  He  got  along  fine  with  homosex- 
uals. 

Or  Bop.  Bop  got  along  pretty  well  with  girls.  But  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him  illuminates  the  entire  homo- 
sexual problem  of  my  kids. 

Bop  was  proud  in  his  new  Marine  uniform  when  I  saw 
him.  I  congratulated  him  and  said  idly,  "Thought  you 
joined  the  Navy,  Bop?" 

Bop  replied,  "I  tried.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  hap- 
pened. I  had  an  interview  with  a  Navy  psychiatrist,  and 
he  says  to  me,  'Do  you  fool  around  with  girls?'  I  an- 
swered, 1  sure  do,  man.  I  sure  do/  Then  this  jerk  asks  me, 
'If  there  was  a  queer  around,  and  you  hadn't  been  laid 
for  a  long  time,  would  you  let  the  queer  blow  you?' " 

"What  did  you  tell  him,  Bop?"  I  asked. 

Bop  answered,  "I  told  him,  'Sure,  if  I  hadn't  been  laid 
in  a  long  time.  I'd  let  a  queer  fool  around  with  me/  " 

I  showed  my  shock.  "Bop,  did  you  actually  tell  him 
that?" 

Bop  replied,  "Yeah.  That's  what  I  told  him,  Rick."  A 
pause.  "Hey,  Rick,  do  you  suppose  the  Navy  didn't  want 
me  because  of  that?"  He  was  astonished.  He  went  on, 
"What  the  hell's  so  wrong  about  having  a  queer  blow 
you?  All  the  guys  around  here  do  it.  .  .  /' 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  did  it.  He  said  I  was  differ- 
ent from  the  other  guys.  I  asked  why — I  had  been 
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brought  up  in  the  neighborhood.  I  wasn't  queer,  he  said. 
Are  you?  I  asked. 

His  answer  to  this  was,  "Well,  fuck,  man,  everybody  in 
the  neighborhood  does  it." 

"Everybody"  of  course  doesn't  mean  everybody.  It 
means  the  fellows  in  a  gang  kid's  own  group.  They  are 
very  much  "everybody"  to  him,  because  he  has  built  his 
life  among  his  fellow  misfits.  He  knows  the  athlete  and 
the  student  on  the  block  who  shun  the  gang  don't  go  in 
for  such  abnormalities.  But  the  athlete  and  the  student 
are  "squares."  He  holds  them  in  terrible  contempt. 

Or  rather  he  likes  to  think  he  holds  them  in  contempt. 
In  his  heart  he  wishes  so  very  much  that  he  could  throw 
a  football,  hit  a  curve  ball,  or  get  by  in  the  classroom  he 
occasionally  attends. 

You  always  know  when  you  have  failed  with  a  boy.  He 
dies  in  a  toilet  of  an  overdose  of  heroin.  Or  he  stops  get- 
ting minor  prison  sentences  and  goes  away  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Or  he  kills.  Or  is  killed. 

But  you  never  know  when  you  have  succeeded.  I  know 
of  no  boy  to  whom  I  can  point  and  say,  "I  saved  that 
guy  from  being  a  bum."  I  helped  save  a  few,  I  hope.  The 
"cures"  are  slow  and  never  absolutely  certain. 

However,  there  are  occasional  fantastically  dramatic 
changes  from  bum  to  solid  citizen.  And  without  excep- 
tion these  changes  are  made  by  Daniel  Cupid. 

Girls  in  gang  society  are  set  in  the  same  arbitrary  pi- 
geonholes as  on  Park  Avenue.  They  are  "good."  Or  they 
are  "bad." 

You  read  a  great  deal  about  "debs,"  the  female  auxil- 
iaries of  fighting  gangs.  They  carry  the  guns  and  knives 
under  their  dresses  or  in  their  stockings.  These  exist,  of 
course.  But  they  are  rarely  enthusiastic  participants. 

Most  girls  in  gang  neighborhoods  shun  this  sort  of 
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thing.  A  few  who  act  as  walking  arsenals  do  it  for  a  short 
time.  They  participate  because  they  have  just  become 
aware  of  boys,  desire  any  kind  of  male  companionship 
and  admiration,  and  do  what  is  needed  to  satisfy  these 
normal  wants. 

But  they  get  out  fast.  Just  about  as  fast  as  they  learn 
that  there  are  boys  who  are  different  from  their  brothers' 
friends  ( the  first  boys  they  met ) . 

The  girls  who  stay  on  as  active,  fighting  debs  are  with- 
out exception  psychopaths.  They  are  stupid  or  moronic; 
they  are  almost  always  physically  dreary.  They  glory  in 
the  idea  that  the  men  (boys)  are  fighting  to  avenge  in- 
sults they  say  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  or  tongues 
of  members  of  rival  gangs.  These  girls  are  responsible 
for  more  gang  wars  than  all  the  other  causes  (territorial 
infringement,  sheer  ennui,  individual  or  mass  attacks  upon 
one  gang  member )  combined. 

They  are  bad  medicine,  these  debs. 

But  their  sisters,  the  nondebs,  are  the  very  best  in- 
fluence that  these  lost  male  children  have.  The  "good" 
girls  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  only  ones  who  really 
effect  dramatic  changes. 

Going  steady  is  a  terribly  important  thing  to  any  teen- 
ager, and  these  kids  are  no  different.  They  started  busting 
heads  to  prove  they  were  something  special,  because  they 
were,  in  truth,  so  ordinary  or  worse.  And  they  stop  bust- 
ing heads  because  the  girl  they  love  wants  them  to  stop. 
They  are  proving  something  to  her. 

The  gang  fighter  who  falls  in  love  doesn't  stop  fighting 
at  once.  It  is  a  gradual  withdrawal,  with  occasional  lapses. 
These  lapses  are  almost  always  brought  on  by  a  quarrel 
with  the  girl.  Hell  show  her.  .  .  . 

If  he  breaks  up  with  her  he's  in  terrible  shape.  All 
adolescents  are.  But  these  particular  adolescents  can't  go 
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to  a  barn  and  mope.  They  fight  their  frustration  with  a 
gang  fight,  a  stick-up  or  heroin. 

The  kid  on  a  farm  who  loses  his  girl  friend  for  any  of 
the  14,000  reasons  fellows  lose  their  girl  friends  doesn't 
look  upon  this  heartbreaking  catastrophe  as  even  further 
proof  that  "Everybody  hates  me.  I  can't  do  nothing  like 
other  guys  can  do.  I'm  a  bum.  So  if  I'm  a  bum,  I'll  be  a 
bum." 

When  a  boy  falls  in  love  all  the  gang  knows  it.  He  is 
given  a  brutal  verbal  beating  for  being  a  "lover."  But  the 
code  is  strict.  He  can  be  kidded.  The  girl  can't  be.  Her 
presence  is  acknowledged  in  this  sadistic  raillery.  But  her 
name  is  never  mentioned. 

He  may  be  wildly  in  love,  but  he  invariably  hits  his 
girl.  Part  of  the  code,  again.  A  man  disciplines  his  woman. 

Fighting  gangs  recognize  the  importance  of  love  in  the 
most  impressive  possible  way.  A  boy  will  say,  in  the 
course  of  a  war  counsel,  "I  can't  make  the  rumble  to- 
morrow night.  I  got  a  date." 

And  that's  all  he  has  to  say.  There  is  no  question  of  his 
personal  courage.  Rumbles  are  important,  the  essence  of 
their  fantastic  world.  But  first  things  first.  And  nothing  is 
more  important  than  love. 

These  kids  are  incurable  romantics,  as  I  said  earlier. 
They  want  "the"  girl;  they  want  marriage.  They  are  with- 
out exception  the  results  of  parental  neglect  in  all  pos- 
sible forms,  but  they  want  to  raise  their  own  families. 

They  want  to  do  it  when  they  are  young.  Far  younger 
than  kids  who  are  raised  in  more  secure  homes.  They 
want  it  because  they  know  they  are  well  on  the  road  to 
ruined  lives,  and  they  think  a  decent  girl  will  straighten 
them  out. 

And  they  want  their  own  homes  before  they  can  sup- 
port them  because  they  are  aware  that  they  must  escape 
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from  the  sordid  homes  where  drunkenness,  neglect,  over- 
crowding and  even  overpampering  are  turning  them  into 
thieves,  hopheads,  degenerates. 

And  the  gang  kid  doesn't  often  have — or  want — a  sex 
relationship  with  the  girl  he  loves.  Again  the  code,  as  old 
as  fairy  tales.  Chivalry,  it's  called. 

If  she  will  accommodate  him  without  benefit  of  matri- 
mony, she's  a  bum.  And,  Lord  knows,  he  knows  enough 
bums.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  boy  in  love  to  participate 
in  a  gangbang  or  use  one  of  the  transient  floosies.  He 
doesn't  consider  that  cheating.  He  considers  it  the  solu- 
tion of  an  ancient  and  basic  problem. 

With  the  girl  he  loves  he  is  all  chivalry  (not  counting 
the  slaps),  and  he  wants  to  be  very  sure  he  does  nothing 
that  will  lose  her  respect  for  him.  Respect  is  very  im- 
portant to  these  kids.  They  get  so  little. 

This  stringent  code  of  moral  love  naturally  results  in 
a  lot  of  early  marriages.  And,  if  the  marriage  goes  well — 
and  the  average  here  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  in  superior 
real-estate  and  educational  areas — the  boy  is  saved. 

If  not,  he's  a  well-trained  bum  and  can  always  go  back 
to  his  trade.  Sometimes,  even  in  the  happiest  of  marriages, 
he  pulls  a  stick-up  or  two.  Sheer  economics.  The  wife,  who 
almost  always  works,  is  pregnant,  and  if  he  has  a  job  it 
isn't  often  a  very  good  one.  So  he  steals  to  eat.  And  if  he 
is  caught  there  is  no  mercy.  He  is  rarely  a  first  offender. 

Nevertheless,  love  and  then  marriage  have  saved  more 
potential  bums  than  all  the  clergy,  police,  social  workers 
and  Youth  Board  people  combined.  Far,  far  more. 

I  think  I  know  why  love  is  so  important  to  both  the 
boy  and  the  girl  who  have  gang  backgrounds.  They  sim- 
ply are  not  used  to  being  loved.  Or  loving.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  very  few  of  them  have  experienced  the 
warmth  of  being  really  wanted,  understood,  needed  or  re- 
spected by  another  human  being. 
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So,  the  "good"  girl  is  fantastically  important  to  the 
gang  kid  from  the  very  second  he  realizes  he  is  in  love. 
Instinctively  he  knows  that  she  is  his  best  chance  to  es- 
cape from  a  future  he  sees  all  too  clearly. 

This  subconscious  philosophy  has,  naturally,  resulted 
in  a  lot  of  nice  girls  being  badly  hurt.  But  generally  it 
works  out.  I  would  guess  the  percentage  of  failure  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  set. 
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io.  fight 


One  advantage  I  had  over  some  of  my  more  social- 
work-conscious  Youth  Board  colleagues  was  that  I 
could  lick  any  kid  I  was  in  contact  with. 

The  kids  knew  this.  Fortunately  they  didn't  know  that 
we  were  under  the  strictest  instructions  not  to  lay  a  hand 
on  any  kid.  For  any  reason.  And  that  meant  for  any 
reason. 

These  were  tough  kids  who  respected  nothing  but  force. 
But  their  basic  problems  were  often  overbearing,  brutal 
fathers.  And  cops  who  swung  sticks  and  asked  questions 
later.  Or  brothers  and  uncles  who  slapped  them  around 
for  being  bums — rather  spectacular  exhibitions  of  pots 
calling  kettles  black. 

The  Youth  Board  felt  that  we  Workers  could  not  expect 
to  gain  any  respect  or  affection  if  we  acted  like  the 
fathers,  relatives,  and  cops  the  kids  hated  and  feared.  We 
were  told  flatly  that  no  excuses  would  be  accepted  if  we 
got  in  a  melee.  By  fighting,  even  in  self-defense,  we 
proved  that  we  were  not  trained  social  workers.  We  had 
let  the  situation  get  out  of  hand. 

The  temptation  was  frequently  strong  to  slap  a  rough, 
tough  kid  around.  It  might  do  him  some  good,  and  it 
would  certainly  gain  the  Worker  a  tremendous  amount  of 
respect  among  the  kids  he  was  trying  to  make  respect 
him.  But  it  wouldn't  gain  any  respect  for  the  Worker 
among  his  superiors.  Superiors  who  had  never  worked 
with  tough  kids  but  knew  from  books  that  "force"  under 
any  conditions  was  wrong  and  antisocial. 
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I  felt  that  this  hands-off  ukase  was  a  greater  challenge 
to  me  than  it  was  to  any  other  Worker  on  the  staff.  I  had 
been  a  good  amateur  boxer  and  a  fair  but  short-lived  pro, 
I  was  a  barbell  nut,  had  no  neck  and  was  always  in 
shape.  So  I  knew  how  to  fight  and  was  capable  of  it. 

And  these  kids,  no  matter  how  tough  they  were,  couldn't 
fight  a  lick.  They  could  be,  and  often  were,  murderous 
with  a  knife,  a  gun  or  a  tire  chain  in  their  hands.  But  at 
fist  fighting  they  were  pushovers. 

The  kids  we  worked  with,  naturally,  didn't  have  any 
rules  about  not  fighting  Youth  Board  members.  One 
Worker  got  his  leg  broken  trying  to  break  up  a  fight.  An- 
other, new  to  the  job,  told  his  kids  he  was  going  to  report 
them  to  the  police.  They  beat  him  up. 

Mike  Kelly,  a  good  man,  was  working  with  the  Dragons. 
He  made  a  successful  mediation  between  the  Dragons 
and  the  Tigers  and  then  suggested  his  boys  throw  a 
small  party  for  their  ex-rivals  to  show  there  was  no  longer 
any  bad  feeling. 

The  Tigers  accepted.  And  came  hopefully,  but  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality.  They  got  in  a  brawl,  hit  poor 
Mike  over  the  head  with  a  beer  pitcher,  and  five  Dragons 
wound  up  in  the  hospital. 

Joe  DiMaggio  was  on  a  street  corner  with  the  Tigers 
when  he  and  two  of  his  boys  got  jumped  by  South  Brook- 
lyn. Joe  said,  "Hey,  man,  I'm  Joe  DiMaggio  from  the 
Youth  Board/' 

This  outraged  one  of  the  boys,  who  said,  "Fuck  you, 
you  stupid  bastard.  If  you're  Joe  DiMaggio,  I'm  Babe 
Ruth."  And  he  hit  Joe  over  the  head  with  a  pool  cue. 

My  own  experiences  along  these  taut  lines  were  rather 
varied  and  quite  adequate  for  me,  thank  you.  We  ignore 
here  the  almost  daily  rankings  and  the  running  feuds 
with  boys  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  hated  me.  These 
were  routine,  and  the  size  of  my  neck  and  my  known 
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ability  as  a  boxer  kept  the  danger  of  physical  contact 
down. 

That,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  absolutely  determined  to 
follow  the  book,  which  at  the  time  I  thought  was  right.  I 
am  not  too  sure  it's  wrong  now.  I  felt  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  get  into  a  fight  with  a  kid  I  could  lick  I  was  doing  a 
bad  job. 

It  was  three  full  years  before  somebody  ignored  my 
neck  and  forgot  my  ability  to  box.  The  Kane  Street  boys 
were  just  over  a  rumble,  and  I  was  working  with  them. 
As  always,  their  leader,  Gallo,  resented  my  presence. 

We  were  playing  basketball  one  evening,  and  Gallo  was 
a  prime  nuisance.  He  fought  over  every  play,  argued  with 
the  referee,  his  opponents  and  his  own  team.  Finally  the 
game  was  done. 

As  we  all  were  leaving  Gallo  started  to  box,  playfully, 
with  me.  I  didn't  like  it  because  I  knew  his  temper  and  his 
attitude.  And  I  overplayed  my  hand.  Whenever  I  boxed, 
in  a  ring  or  just  with  open,  bare  hands,  I  very  carefully 
avoided  making  the  kid  I  was  playing  with  look  bad.  I 
praised  mediocre  footwork,  permitted  punches  to  land 
that  I  could  have  avoided,  missed  blows  I  could  have 
landed  blindfolded. 

But,  embryo  social  worker  or  not,  I  was  human  and  I 
didn't  like  Gallo.  So  I  made  a  fool  of  him.  I  remembered 
my  vows  and  technique  well  enough  so  I  didn't  hurt  him. 
But  I  turned  him  into  a  floundering  young  giant  who 
was  missing  every  time  he  tried  to  hit  me.  I  was  playing 
with  him  and  humiliating  him  before  his  gang. 

He  threw  a  long,  vicious  right  hand,  and  I  ducked  un- 
der it,  laughing.  While  I  was  still  in  the  crouch  he  stepped 
in  and  brought  his  knee  up  right  into  the  middle  of  my 
face.  I  was  stunned,  far  worse  than  I  had  ever  been  in  a 
ring.  I  tried  to  spit  out  what  I  knew  was  blood  and 
discovered  my  upper  teeth  had  gone  through  my  lip. 
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I  expected  another  blow,  because  I  was  groggy.  My 
head  cleared  quickly  and  I  looked  around  for  Mr.  Gallo. 
The  Youth  Board  and  all  its  social  workers  could  go  to 
hell.  He  was  going  to  get  flattened.  Or  flatten  me. 

I  found  him  in  my  bleary  sights.  He  was  being  held  by 
the  other  members  of  the  gang.  In  retrospect  I  know  that 
some  of  the  kids  were  impressed  by  his  actions,  but 
enough  of  them  resented  his  foul  to  hold  him. 

He  was  almost  incoherent  with  rage.  "Let  me  at  him," 
he  bellowed.  "Ill  kill  the  lousy  fink  bastard." 

For  a  second  or  two  I  hoped  they  would  release  him, 
because  now  I  was  functioning,  although  a  bloody  mess 
around  the  mouth.  But  they  held  him  long  enough  for  me 
to  remember  I  wasn't  supposed  to  fight  kids  I  was  trying 
to  help. 

He  said,  "Get  out  of  here,  Riccio.  You're  through. 
You'll  never  work  with  this  gang." 

I  said,  "I'm  sorry  about  this,  Gallo.  We  shouldn't  have 
gotten  all  worked  up."  We  shouldn't!  By  now  I  was  even 
more  upset  about  the  mess  I'd  created  for  myself  by  mak- 
ing Gallo  look  silly  than  I  was  about  my  mouth.  And  I 
wasn't  forgetting  my  mouth,  either. 

Gallo  just  said,  "Get  out." 

I  said,  "All  right,  Gallo.  Ill  go  now,  because  I'm  sorry 
we  got  in  this  thing." 

Gallo  roared,  "Get  going  and  don't  ever  come  back!" 

And  he  said,  this  time  very  evenly,  without  the  hys- 
teria, "If  you  come  back  to  Kane  Street,  you'll  be  killed." 

It  was  a  rough  night  for  me.  There  was  first  the  ob- 
vious humiliation  of  pulling  away  from  a  fight.  There 
was  also  the  pain  of  a  very  sore  mouth.  But  mostly  there 
was  the  feeling  I  had  failed  at  my  job.  I  was  supposed  to 
work  with  my  mind  instead  of  my  body,  but  I'd 
wound  up  getting  licked  and  undoubtedly  losing  all  the 
respect  of  the  kids. 
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I  was  back  on  Kane  Street  the  next  day.  Gallo  was 
there,  very  sullen.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him,  but  he  wouldn't 
respond.  I  was  deeply  relieved  to  discover  that  Gallo  had 
lost  more  ground  with  the  kids  than  I  had.  The  thing  had 
turned  out  badly  for  both  of  us. 

In  time  Gallo  apologized  in  front  of  the  kids,  and  I 
secretly  vowed  I'd  never  let  myself  get  in  any  kind  of 
fight  with  a  kid. 

And  I  didn't,  for  a  couple  of  years. 

This  time  a  broadcast  started  it  all.  Some  of  the  kids,  at 
the  Youth  Board's  request,  had  gone  on  TV  with  Eric 
Sevareid  to  talk  about  juvenile  delinquency,  something 
Mr.  Sevareid  deplored  but  knew  very  little  about. 

After  the  show  I  dropped  around  to  Mabel's.  Lucky  and 
Tattoo  Johnny  were  among  the  kids  present.  Lucky  was 
in  a  nasty  mood,  snorting  and  ranking  the  kids  who  went 
on  the  TV  show. 

Lucky  said,  "Here's  Riccio.  How  much  you  make,  Riccio, 
for  getting  these  stupid  kids  to  go  on  a  show  so  all  the 
cops  could  get  their  picture?" 

I  answered,  "I  didn't  make  anything."  (True. ) 

Lucky  turned  to  the  kids  and  said,  "You  kids  are  crazy. 
Stooging  for  this  cop  fink." 

I  stopped  being  a  social  worker  again.  "Lucky,  I'm  not 
a  fink.  I've  helped  almost  all  of  you  kids.  Including 
you,  Lucky.  So  keep  your  mouth  shut  or  I'll  cave  it  in  for 
you." 

What  would  they  have  said  at  headquarters? 

Lucky  said,  "You'll  what?" 

I  told  him.  I  was  in  a  spot  again.  The  nineteen-year-old 
Lucky  didn't  bother  me  nearly  as  much  as  his  twenty- 
one-year-old  sidekick,  Tattoo  Johnny.  Tattoo  Johnny 
wouldn't  go  without  a  knife  any  more  than  he  would 
without  his  pants. 

Lucky  looked  at  me,  muttered  and  said,  "Let's  go, 
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Tattoo.  Leave  this  guy  to  these  jerky  kids  if  they  want 
him." 

I  was  just  breathing  normally  again  when  a  wild-eyed 
man  in  his  thirties  appeared.  Brandishing  a  butcher's 
knife,  no  less.  He  came  to  me  and  demanded,  "You 
Riccio?" 

I  nodded,  and  my  mind  went  back  to  Great  Lakes, 
where  I  used  to  teach  kids  what  to  do  when  somebody 
came  at  them  with  a  knife.  It  all  sounded  so  terribly 
theoretical  now  as  I  watched  the  knife. 

The  man  said,  "You  were  picking  on  my  nephew.  Who 
do  you  think  you  are?" 

One  of  the  kids  spoke  up  and  said  to  him,  "Man,  if  you 
stick  Riccio  you're  going  to  have  to  take  us."  The  man 
looked  at  five  very  determined  boys  and  turned  and  stalked 
away. 

My  first  thought  was  peculiar:  What  the  hell  kind  of  a 
leader  are  you,  Riccio?  Every  time  you  get  in  a  real  jam 
your  kids  have  to  save  your  neck.  I  also  was  almost  as 
flattered  as  I  was  grateful. 

A  simple  camping  trip  started  another  one  for  me. 
And  I  was  an  innocent  bystander,  really.  Hunk  didn't 
want  to  go  on  the  trip,  and  that  was  certainly  all  right 
with  me.  He  was  always  doped  up  and  dull,  or  hurting 
for  narcotics  and  as  mean  as  all  those  poor  addicted 
wretches  are  when  they're  hurting. 

The  kids  ranked  Hunk  mercilessly  for  not  going  on  the 
trip.  He  infuriated  easily,  particularly  when  they  hit 
him  where  it  hurt:  "What's  the  matter,  Hunk,  afraid  you 
can't  get  a  fix  in  the  woods?"  And,  "He  wouldn't  leave 
Red  Hook  to  go  camping  with  Marilyn  Monroe." 

Hunk  glowered,  then  went  to  a  nearby  Buick,  opened 
the  back  and  came  out  with  a  set  of  lethal  tire  chains  in 
his  hand.  He  started  for  the  cluster  of  kids,  and  I  got  in 
front  of  him. 
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He  swung  the  chains  back,  and  I  said,  "Drop  your 
hand,  Hunk,  or  I'll  cave  you  in." 

He  dropped  his  hand  and  said,  "Aw,  shit.  I  just  don't 
want  to  go  camping/' 

I  was  part  of  a  complete  saturation  job  the  Youth 
Board  did  in  Harlem  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  a  mass  out- 
break of  rumbling.  One  war  was  being  held  by  the  East 
Harlem  Dragons  against  the  Italian  Dukes.  We  got  some 
of  them  together  for  a  spectacularly  unsuccessful  media- 
tion meeting,  and  when  we  hastily  adjourned  to  prevent 
immediate  bloodshed  I  was  asked  to  drive  one  of  the 
Dragons  home.  He  had  to  go  through  Duke  territory,  and 
it  was  wisely  agreed  that  to  walk  would  be  fatal. 

To  ride  was  almost  fatal.  He  was  recognized  on  a 
crowded  street,  and  I  had  to  gun  the  motor  to  get  through 
a  shouting  mob  that  was  pelting  the  car  with  bricks, 
chains  and  even  chairs.  The  next  time  I  took  a  kid  home, 
he  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  car  until  he  reached  his  house. 

I  escaped  one  adventure  I  don't  miss  at  all.  The  Har- 
lem Viceroys  shot  at  Jim  McCarthy  early  in  the  Youth 
Board's  life.  And  when  Jim  fingered  the  kid  who  shot  at 
him,  the  Viceroys  declared  perpetual  war  on  the  Youth 
Board.  They  threatened  to  kill  any  worker  sent  into  their 
territory  and  chased  a  half  dozen  out. 

It  got  so  that  when  a  man  was  assigned  to  the  Viceroys 
he  knew  his  usefulness  was  over. 

But,  if  I  escaped  being  a  target  for  a  kid,  I  wasn't 
fully  as  lucky  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
It  was  a  copper  who  pulled  a  gun  on  me.  .  .  . 
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It  was  a  pretty  good  crap  game.  Maybe  six  or  eight 
dollars  in  the  pot.  Ace  had  the  dice,  and  nobody 
had  yet  had  time  to  go  broke,  so  everybody  had  a 
little  action  going  for  him. 

This  complete  concentration  on  the  action  was  un- 
usual. One  of  us  usually  kept  a  lookout  for  the  cops.  A 
loser,  of  course. 

Because  nobody  was  on  guard,  it  was  easy  for  the  cops. 
We  saw  the  squad  car  pull  up  just  in  time.  Everybody 
scattered.  From  a  distance  we  watched  the  policeman 
bend  over,  pick  the  money  off  the  pavement  and  step 
jauntily  back  into  the  car. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  reassembled,  like  so  many 
scattered  animals  rejoining  the  pack  after  the  hunter  goes. 
The  kids  were  indignant. 

Finally  I  got  bored  with  their  obviously  unreasoning  at- 
titude. "What  the  hell  are  you  guys  beefing  about?"  I 
asked.  "You're  lucky  you  didn't  get  pinched.  What  did 
you  expect  the  cops  to  do?  Call  you  back?  After  all,  you 
were  gambling.  Even  you  guys  know  you're  not  supposed 
to  shoot  craps  on  the  street." 

They  all  stopped  talking.  They  looked  at  me  like  I 
was  daft.  Then  one  said,  "Jesus  Christ,  Rick,  but  you  are 
square." 

Freddi  turned  to  the  gang  and  said,  "You  guys  stay 
here.  Rick,  you  come  along  with  me." 

We  walked.  Just  a  bit  more  than  half  a  block.  Freddi 
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pointed,  and  I  saw  a  dozen  or  so  big  men  in  a  huddle. 
They  were  stevedores  and  they  were  shooting  craps. 

Freddi  said,  "That's  a  big  game.  They  got  paid  today 
and  they're  shooting  a  week's  pay  in  there.  There's  hun- 
dreds of  bucks  in  every  pot,  and  a  blind  man  can  see  it's 
a  crap  game." 

As  we  watched,  Freddi  explained  that  the  guy  in  the 
big  hat  was  the  "cutter."  He  ran  the  game,  owned  the 
dice  and  cut  each  pot  for  a  half  buck  or  even  a  dollar. 
We  watched  for  a  while,  then  I  suggested  we  rejoin  the 
fellows. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Freddi  said. 

Suddenly,  from  around  the  corner,  a  squad  car  ap- 
peared. Same  one  that  had  broken  up  our  game.  It  pulled 
up  to  the  curb.  The  man  in  the  big  hat — the  cutter — saw  it. 

He  walked  to  the  squad  car  and  talked  earnestly  to  the 
policeman  who  had  gotten  out.  The  cop  looked  over  the 
cutter's  shoulder  at  the  game,  which  was  still  in  full 
swing.  The  cutter  handed  the  cop  something,  and  the 
squad  car  drove  off.  The  cutter  ambled  back  to  the  game, 
reached  down  and  withdrew  his  tribute. 

Freddi  looked  at  me,  grinned  sourly  and  said,  "See, 
Rick?" 

I  saw. 

I  saw  a  lot  more.  Now  that  the  kids  were  certain  I 
wasn't  a  cop  they  took  a  ghoulish  delight  in  showing  me 
their  natural  enemies  in  action.  I  was  supposed  to  teach 
them  law  and  order,  get  them  to  go  to  the  police  when 
they  were  in  trouble  or  on  the  verge  of  gang  murder.  So 
they  let  me  see  law  and  order  as  they  knew  it. 

They  hated  policemen,  which  was  understandable. 
They  had  a  contempt  for  policemen  that  no  TV  show,  no 
movie,  no  lurid  book  put  in  their  hearts.  The  policemen 
put  it  there. 

Warren  Street  is  a  one-way  quote  play  unquote  street. 
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We  were  sitting  on  a  bench  there,  just  gassing.  A  cop 
was  standing  idly  on  the  corner.  A  man  turned  the 
wrong  way  into  the  one-way  street.  Ace  said,  "Watch  this, 
Rick/- 
Another kid  chuckled  and  said,  "The  bastard's  got  one 
now.  He  broke  my  ass  with  a  night  stick  last  week  be- 
cause I  didn't  show  proper  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Watch  this,  Rick.  Watch  it,  man.  That  cop  is  going  to 
make  a  score." 

As  the  policeman  walked  to  the  offending  car  the  boys 
were  obviously  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  let  me  see 
something  they  knew  would  happen.  One  of  them  coached 
me.  "Watch  the  cop's  hand,  Rick,"  he  said.  "Don't  look  at 
nothing  else.  It's  like  a  magician." 

I  heard  further  instructions.  "Watch  for  the  green,  Rick. 
Green  is  money." 

The  cop  draped  his  hand  over  the  car's  open  window. 
There  was  a  movement,  then  an  excited  chorus  at  my  side. 
"Did  you  see  it,  Rick?  Did  you  see  the  green?  That 
green's  the  best  fucking  license  in  this  town." 

It  was  all  routine  to  them,  but  they  were  delighted  it 
had  unfolded  before  my  eyes.  I  heard,  "Man,  a  cop  could 
make  a  bundle  standing  on  that  corner." 

The  cop  rarely  left  that  corner.  The  kids  laughed  up- 
roariously every  time  he  returned.  "Too  bad  the  bastard 
has  to  make  a  ring  (telephone  his  station  house)  every 
half  hour.  It  costs  him  money." 

And,  "You  pay  the  law,  man.  For  everything.  And  any- 
thing." 

Now  it's  Mabel's  lunch  counter.  A  policeman  walks  in. 
"Watch  this,  Rick,"  a  couple  of  kids  whisper. 

I  watch.  The  cop  picks  out  a  couple  of  doughnuts,  asks 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Finally  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  And  I 
hear  in  my  ear,  "Now  watch  the  money  bit,  Rick." 

The  policeman  proffers  a  dollar,  and  Mabel  puts  on  a 
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smile  and  says,  "No,  thanks."  And  the  dollar  goes  back  in 
the  pocket. 

When  the  policeman  leaves  Mabel's,  the  place  rocks 
with  laughter.  And  sizzles  with  contempt.  "See,  Rick,  they 
never  pay.  Those  cheap  chiseling  bastards." 

Cheap  chiseling  bastards.  That's  what  they  are,  of 
course.  I  know  the  double-dome  double-talk.  The  psychol- 
ogists say,  "Those  boys  really  enjoyed  seeing  the  police 
officer  graft  from  the  crap  shooters  and  Mabel.  Inwardly 
they  were  pleased  when  an  officer  stole  their  pot." 

That's  probably  true.  But,  unfortunately,  the  cops  did 
steal  and  did  graft,  and  they  did  it  like  petty  thieves. 

There's  always  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  This  is  the 
only  other  side  of  the  coin  I  know.  Piccolo,  a  frequent 
beat  cop  in  the  area,  ate  doughnuts  and  drank  coffee  at 
Mabel's  and  insisted  on  paying  her. 

The  kids  didn't  like  Piccolo.  They  couldn't.  He  wore 
that  suit  and  carried  that  club.  But  they  respected  him. 
And  they  obeyed  him.  And  respect  and  obedience  are 
the  things  policemen  who  use  clubs  and  fists  are  always 
seeking — they  always  say. 

It's  one  o'clock  of  a  hot  summer  morning.  A  policeman 
comes  over  and  says,  "Hey,  social  worker,  get  those  kids 
home." 

A  simple  request.  Certainly  a  sound  one  in  most  towns 
or  cities.  But  these  kids  don't  want  to  go  home.  They 
stall,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  cop  is  back. 

He  picks  out  Paulie.  "Hey,  you.  Go  home." 

Paulie  says,  "I'm  going  home."  Then  he  says,  "Whattya 
want  me  to  do,  run?"  And  he  gets  slapped  in  the  face. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  I  ask. 

It's  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  policeman,  too. 
And  it's  hot  for  him,  too.  He  says,  "Listen,  you.  If  you 
were  kicking  their  little  asses  more  you'd  get  more  re- 
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spect."  Respect.  I  don't  know  how  much  respect  these 
kids  have  for  me,  but  I  know  how  much  they  have  for 
him. 

So  it's  another  argument.  He:  "If  you're  all  not  gone 
in  five  minutes  I'll  run  you  [me]  in/'  Me:  "If  you  touch 
another  one  of  these  kids,  you're  going  to  have  to  run  me 
in." 

The  kids  are  listening.  This  is  important.  How  I'd  love 
to  say,  "Jesus,  officer,  this  kid  here  doesn't  want  to  go 
home.  It's  hot  and  his  house  smells  and  he  has  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  three  brothers  and  he  won't  get  any 
sleep  because  his  mother  is  plastered." 

Or,  "And  this  little  thing  has  no  home  to  go  to.  He's 
staying  with  the  herd  as  long  as  possible  because  he's  got 
to  find  an  unlocked  car  to  sleep  in.  Or  share  a  spot  under 
some  tenement  stairs  with  a  few  rats.  And  if  you'll  look 
at  this  big  fellow  real  close,  you'll  see  he  can't  keep  his 
eyes  open.  He  got  out  of  the  house  at  dawn,  and  he 
can't  go  home  until  his  old  man  passes  out.  Or  he'll  get 
hell  kicked  out  of  him." 

So,  you  tell  the  kids  good  night.  Then  you  talk  to  the 
cop,  and  he  doesn't  have  to  prove  anything  to  the  kids 
and  neither  do  I,  so  we  talk  sense.  Except  we  don't  make 
any  sense  to  each  other. 

"Goddammit,  Riccio,  I  know  you  mean  well,  but  how 
in  hell  am  I  going  to  get  any  respect  out  of  those  little 
shitheels  if  you're  always  butting  in?" 

What  can  I  say?  Can  I  say,  "You'll  never  get  any  re- 
spect out  of  them  with  a  left  hook.  Or  as  long  as  they 
see  you  or  any  cop  stealing,  grafting,  chiseling"? 

Sol  say,  "Officer,  I'm  trying  to  make  your  job  easier." 

And  he  says,  "Well,  you  sure  as  hell  ain't." 

And  I  say,  "Good  night." 

And  I  get  to  sleep  about  dawn.  I  try  to  think  of  how  to 
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handle  that  policeman,  and  of  course  I  can't  think  of 
any  way.  He  is  right  and  I  am  right  and  they  are  right 
and  everybody  is  wrong. 

I  remember  I  warned  him  not  to  hit  another  kid.  That 
makes  me  sweat  even  more  in  my  sweaty  bed.  What 
would  I  have  done  if  he  had  hit  Paulie  again?  Or  any  of 
those  silently  watching  and  weighing  ancient  boy-men? 

I  know  what  I  would  have  done.  I  would  have  knocked 
him  right  on  his  fat  ass.  And  wound  up  in  jail.  Or  shot. 

Or  shot  .  .  .  and  there  goes  another  hour's  sleep  as  I 
think  of  cops  and  guns. 

Cops  and  guns.  That  was  one  of  the  first  experiences. 
And  one  of  the  worst.  I  hadn't  been  around  long,  and  the 
early  suspicions  the  neighborhood  had  about  me  were  far 
from  evaporated.  And  the  policemen  were  really  baffled 
by  my  age,  my  different  look,  my  different  dress.  The 
cops,  at  first — before  they  really  got  to  dislike  me — thought 
I  was  what  the  kids  thought  at  first:  a  pimp,  a  queer  or  a 
dope  pusher. 

So  this  cop  had  come  up  to  us  and  said,  "All  right,  you 
fucking  Ginnies,  get  going/' 

I  replied,  as  they  looked  and  listened,  "Lay  off  that 
Ginnie  bit,  Officer." 

"And  who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"For  one  thing  I  ain't  a  Ginnie." 

He  moved  closer  and  one  of  the  kids  said,  "Watch  it, 
Rick.  He's  nuts." 

A  cliche.  But  it  made  an  awful  lot  of  sense  in  a  second. 
The  policeman  whipped  out  his  pistol  and  faced  me  and  a 
half  dozen  kids. 

"See  this?"  He  brandished  the  gun.  "I  killed  an  awful 
lot  of  fucking  Chinamen  in  Korea  with  this.  It  wouldn't 
mean  a  thing  to  me  to  kill  any  one  of  you  little  bastards. 
Or  you — you  big  bastard." 
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We  moved. 

Naturally,  within  half  an  hour  we  reassembled.  I  had 
to  go  back.  But  what  could  I  tell  these  kids?  How  could 
I  explain  this  madman,  who  constituted  the  authority  I 
was  trying  to  make  them  respect?  I  didn't  have  to. 

Ace  said  it.  He  said  simply,  "Good  thing  you  didn't 
make  with  that  Youth  Board  crap,  Rick.  That  cop's  crazy. 
Hell,  he's  sicker  than  we  are." 

Oh,  they  were  the  worst,  those  cops.  Worse  than  the 
frustrated  social  scientists  with  their  phony  jargon  and 
political  jobs;  worse  than  the  dreary,  drunken  politicians 
who  fretted  when  there  were  gang  wars  because  gang 
wars  made  them  look  bad  and  fretted  when  there  was 
gang  peace  because  how  could  they  get  bigger  appropria- 
tions without  pictures  of  dead  kids  in  the  papers;  worse 
than  the  drunken  mothers  and  fathers;  worse  than  those 
priests  and  ministers  who,  in  my  opinion,  had  accepted 
my  kids  as  lost  souls  somewhat  overquickly. 

This  kind  of  thinking  interferes  with  a  man's  sleep.  The 
priests  and  ministers  turned  me  to  thinking  of  the  fine 
priests  and  ministers,  and  that  made  me  think  about  the 
fine  cops. 

What  fine  cops? 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department,  that's  what  fine 
cops. 

I'm  a  New  York  City  type.  I  have  read  all  my  life  of 
the  wonderful  cops  we  have,  and  I  have  read  a  thousand 
stories  that  proved  it.  They  are  great  policemen,  these 
cops. 

But  they  don't  know  how  to  handle  kids.  They  are  baf- 
fled. 

All  I  have  to  do  is  show  them  how  to  handle  kids.  Clear 
up  their  bafflement.  Except — I  don't  know  how  to  handle 
kids,  and  I  am  just  about  as  baffled  as  the  cops. 
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So  I  got  up  and  read  how  the  Yankees  won  a  double- 
header.  I  would  have  enjoyed  the  story  more  if  I  hadn't 
read  it  already. 

Naturally,  the  kids  talked  to  me  endlessly  about  cops. 
Next  to  sex,  the  police  were  the  favorite  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Sadly,  the  kids  knew  more  about  the  cops  than  they 
did  about  sex.  All  too  often,  on  the  subject  of  the  police, 
my  theories,  my  pleas,  my  advice  were  made  to  look  even 
more  unsophisticated  than  they  were  by  a  stupid  cop. 

Stupid,  hell.  Anybody  can  understand  stupidity;  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  weaknesses  to  explain.  Sadism  is  a  little 
tougher. 

Explain  this  to  a  kid,  if  you  will.  We  are  standing  to- 
gether, as  usual.  Along  comes  the  squad  car,  as  usual. 
"Get  moving,"  as  usual.  A  kid  stands  there,  and  the  po- 
liceman says,  "Get  outta  here.  Go  home." 

The  kid  says,  with  complete  accuracy,  "I  am  home.  I 
live  across  the  street/' 

The  cop  says,  "Okay,  then  walk  around  the  block/' 

And  the  poor  kid  says,  "Why?" 

The  cop  jumps  out  of  the  car.  Grabs  the  kid,  pushes 
him  in  the  car.  They  drive  around  the  block.  It's  like  a 
bad  movie.  The  car  returns  to  where  it  picked  up  the  boy 
and  dumps  him  out.  Both  his  ears  are  scarlet  and  puffing. 

No  night  stick  was  used. 

The  kids — and  this  is  the  saddest  line  of  all — were 
never  the  least  bit  surprised  when  they  were  manhandled 
by  the  police.  It  was  part  of  life. 

Smitty  was  a  good  cop,  I  think.  He  caught  some  of  my 
kids  stealing  cigarettes.  Two  packs  or  so.  He  made  them 
return  the  cigarettes,  but  let  the  kids  go.  He  said,  and 
everything  he  said  was  true,  "I  could  make  a  pinch  right 
now.  This  could  cost  me  my  job.  Next  time  111  throw  the 
book  at  you."  But  he  gave  them  another  chance. 

I'm  afraid  that's  all  I  can  do  for  the  cops.  Piccolo,  who 
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paid  for  his  coffee  and  doughnuts,  and  Smitty,  who 
showed  compassion.  It's  damned  little  compared  to  the 
beatings  (and  I've  ignored  station-house  "questioning" 
here),  the  larceny,  the  graft  and  all  the  other  things  that 
turned  "respect  for  law  and  order"  into  contempt  for  the 
law.  In  any  form. 

The  cop  was  the  major  problem,  next  to  dope  and  sex, 
and  once  I'd  convinced  my  kids  that  I  wasn't  a  cop,  they 
wanted  to  know  what  I  could  do  for  them  in  their  endless 
battle  with  law  and  order.  I  repeated  that  I  had  a  job  to 
do,  and  that  as  I  saw  it  I  was  not  a  policeman.  Naturally, 
I  was  dealing  with  juvenile  minds  scarred  by  hatred, 
fear  and  in  a  couple  of  cases  by  imbecility,  so  I  had  to  be 
mighty  careful  not  to  give  them  the  idea  that  I  was  quite 
ready  to  steal  hubcaps  with  them.  But  if  they  stole  hub- 
caps I  wouldn't  tell  the  police  about  it. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here  to  me.  The  cops  were 
trying  to  keep  them  from  stealing  hubcaps.  And  much 
worse.  So  was  I.  The  cops  were  doing  an  absolutely  lousy 
job  at  it.  Maybe  I  could  do  a  better  job.  God  knows  I 
could  do  no  worse. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  the  real  basis  of  my  antipolice 
attitude.  I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen;  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  debt  we  all  owe  policemen;  I  am  not  at  all  happy  in 
this  criticism. 

But  I  am  awfully  confident  in  it.  What  I  saw  the  cops 
do  I  rarely  understood  or  liked.  Their  record  in  the  entire 
area  of  solving  juvenile  delinquency  is  utter  failure.  They 
do  a  worse  job  than  the  Youth  Board.  And  that  ain't  easy. 

If  their  night  sticks,  their  left  hooks,  their  station-house 
beatings,  their  endless  insulting  and  their  tireless  ragging 
were  cutting  down  dope  addiction  among  kids,  I  wouldn't 
care  if  they  beat  up  every  kid  in  New  York  City  once  a 
week.  But  they  are  failures  in  protecting  our  young.  So  I 
say  what  I  say  about  them  reluctantly,  but  confidently. 
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This  terribly  important  thing  I  will  say:  I  have  no  solu- 
tion to  their  problem. 

But  I  know  what  the  cops  do  is  wrong.  And  surely 
they  must  know  it  too. 
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It  was  the  worst  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances. In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  three  kids  had  been 
killed,  and  the  Nits,  the  Chaplains  and  the  El 
Quintos  were  in  open,  endless  and  deadly  combat  there. 

Over  in  Harlem,  the  Dragons,  Dukes  and  Viceroys  had 
broken  into  furious  war.  And  gangs  were  rumbling  all 
over  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan. 

And  the  Youth  Board  was  trying  to  get  its  appropria- 
tion increased.  It  was  awful. 

They  had  us  walking  the  streets.  It  didn't  help,  natu- 
rally. It  is  tough  enough  to  calm  kids  you  know  when  war 
is  at  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  among  strangers  and 
say,  "Now,  chaps,  I'm  from  the  Youth  Board.  Let's  talk 
this  matter  over." 

Then  came  a  stroke  of  genius.  It  was  decided  on  high 
that  if  we  could  get  the  kids  off  the  streets  they  would 
cease  embarrassing  our  appropriations  needs  by  Uttering 
said  streets  with  bloody,  even  dead,  evidence  that  the 
Youth  Board  was  somewhat  less  than  a  success.  Thus  was 
born  "Operation  Bus,"  the  nightmare  beyond  compare. 

"Operation  Bus"  was  the  result  of  Youth  Board  hysteria 
and  the  need  for  "positive  action."  Any  positive  action. 
The  stabbings  and  murders  were  capped,  so  far  as  the 
Youth  Board  was  concerned,  when  a  mediation  meeting 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  reached  only  one  tangible  result — 
the  need  of  immediate  hospital  treatment  for  the  poor 
Youth  Board  Worker  who  ran  the  meeting  until  he  was 
jumped. 
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The  plan  was  simple.  Get  the  kids  into  buses  and  take 
them  out  into  the  country.  The  technique  was  saturation 
in  all  forms.  All  six  of  the  Brooklyn  Youth  Board  men  were 
transferred  to  help  the  two  stationed  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  Our  orders  were,  "Get  'em  out  of  Brooklyn 
as  early  as  you  can  and  bring  'em  back  as  late  as  you 
can." 

It  lasted  about  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  in  that 
time  we  averaged  four  hours  of  sleep  a  night. 

The  thing  was  run  on  military  plans,  with  slightly  po- 
litical overtones.  We  reported  to  a  dispatcher  each  morn- 
ing at  eight  and  were  assigned  a  bus.  Destinations  were 
important,  because  if  a  load  of  Nits  wound  up  in  Heck- 
scher  State  Park  near  a  load  of  Chaplains,  war  was  in- 
evitable. So  we  tried  to  go  in  opposite  directions. 

Our  orders  were  to  drop  the  tougher  kids  off  right  in 
front  of  their  doors,  so  it  was  often  two  in  the  morning 
before  we  unloaded.  Then  there  was  a  meeting.  To  discuss 
and  assay. 

In  truth  the  kids  had  us  overpowered.  And  they  knew 
it.  Almost  immediately  a  caste  system  developed.  The 
gang  leaders,  recognizing  our  panic,  flatly  refused  to  go 
on  the  buses.  The  buses  were  for  the  enlisted  personnel 
and  their  girls.  The  gang  brass  demanded  preferred  treat- 
ment. We  had  the  frightening  alternative  of  leaving  them 
on  the  streets  to  fight  and  further  embarrass  the  Youth 
Board. 

The  Youth  Board  capitulated,  and  the  gang  leaders 
were  driven  to  Manhattan  for  dinner  and  a  show  while 
their  minions  prowled  the  beaches  and  woods. 

I  reported  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  for  my  first  trip  at 
eight  A.M.,  and  Jim  McCarthy  said,  "Riccio,  you're  going 
with  Kenny  Marshall's  group.  Each  of  you  will  ride  in  a 
bus.  Don't  search  the  kids  when  they  board  the  bus.  It'll 
make  'em  mad." 
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Kenny,  a  good  man,  was  taking  his  group  to  Rye  Beach 
this  morning.  Two  busloads.  His  kids  knew  him,  of  course. 
As  they  filed  past  me  I  said,  "I'm  Riccio."  They  showed  a 
singular  lack  of  interest  in  that  small  matter. 

The  boys  were  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one,  and  their 
girl  friends  somewhat  younger.  They  settled  in  the  bus 
and  away  we  went.  Singing,  no  less. 

I  sat  up  front  with  the  driver.  My  first  clue  suggesting 
that  this  would  be  a  long  day  came  when  I  heard  a  crash. 
It  was  an  empty  pint  bottle  of  rye  exploding  against  the 
curb. 

The  singing  stopped,  and  the  only  noise  was  an  occa- 
sional bottle  bursting  after  one  of  my  young  men  had 
flung  it  out  the  window.  They  were  swigging  cheap  wine 
and  rye,  and  by  the  time  the  bus  got  to  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn  they  were  drunk. 

Girls  were  screaming  as  they  felt  the  heavy  hands  of 
escorts  and/or  strangers.  The  language  was  foul  beyond 
description.  The  boys  were  ranking  one  another  merci- 
lessly. It  was  time  something  was  done. 

I  stood  up,  cleared  my  throat  and  spoke  sternly.  "Now 
listen,  fellows,  this  has  got  to  stop/' 

I  wasn't  insulted.  I  was  ignored.  I  couldn't  be  heard 
halfway  down  the  bus.  The  forty  boys  and  girls  were  too 
busy  drinking,  sleeping  it  off,  arguing  or  making  love  to 
listen  to  me.  I  was  helpless,  knew  it,  and  sat  down. 

The  driver  was  terrified.  He  said  to  me,  "I  don't  know 
who  is  going  to  drive  you  people  back.  I  sure  ain't."  ( He 
did,  but  in  the  forty  days'  duty  I  suffered  through,  I  never 
once  saw  the  same  bus  driver  twice. ) 

We  made  a  comfort  stop,  and  I  grabbed  Kenny  to  ask, 
"Who  in  hell  are  these  guys,  Kenny?  They're  all  crazy." 

Kenny  said,  "Naw,  Rick.  They're  all  right.  My  gang  is 
behaving  fine." 

I  said,  as  seriously  as  I  ever  said  anything,  "Kenny, 
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friend,  let's  switch  buses.  Give  me  a  shot  at  that  sober 
bus  for  a  while." 

"They'll  calm  down,"  Kenny  said.  They  did,  in  a  way. 
To  a  nice  drunken  torpor. 

Rye  Beach  at  last.  Rye  Beach  is  an  ancient  and  re- 
spected spot  on  Long  Island  Sound.  New  Yorkers  have 
been  going  there  to  spend  a  day  on  the  water  for  decades. 
Quiet,  middle-class,  hard-working  people. 

Now  we  unloaded  two  buses,  eighty  wild  young  Negro 
gang  kids,  into  the  middle  of  this  genteel  park.  The  people 
looked  on  in  astonishment.  The  police  watched  with  thin 
lips  and  wisely  called  for  reserves. 

Now  came  the  matter  of  food.  McCarthy  had  handed 
me  five  dollars  for  expenses  and  given  another  five  dollars 
to  Kenny.  For  eighty  starving  boys  and  girls. 

The  boys  started  demanding  food.  "Where  them  fuckin' 
pork-chop  sandwiches,  man?" 

I  asked,  "What  pork-chop  sandwiches,  man?" 

"Them  pork-chop  sandwiches  that  McCarthy  promised 
us,  man.  He  said  we'd  all  get  all  the  pork-chop  sandwiches 
we  could  eat  up  here.  Where  are  they,  man?  We're 
hungry." 

I  had  been  wondering  how  McCarthy  had  persuaded 
these  kids  to  risk  the  terrors  of  faraway  Rye  Beach,  and 
now  I  knew.  He  had  orders  to  get  them  off  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn.  He  had  succeeded  by  promises  of  pork-chop 
sandwiches.  How  Kenny  and  I  kept  those  promises  was 
Kenny's  problem  and  mine. 

We  pooled  our  money  and  bought  some  hot  dogs  and 
buns.  We  built  a  fire  to  cook  them.  We  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  we  wouldn't  have  enough  to  go  around, 
but  we  didn't  know  how  short  we  would  be  until  the 
frankfurters  began  to  become  edible  over  the  fire. 

The  big  boys,  the  tough  ones,  grabbed  all  the  hot  dogs. 
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One  fellow  would  get  four  and  ten  boys  and  girls  would 
get  none. 

That  left  an  awful  lot  of  hungry  youngsters.  Most  of 
them  had  no  money,  but  if  there  was  one  thing  they  knew 
how  to  do  it  was  steal.  And  they  started  working  over  the 
concessionaires. 

The  police  were  nailing  them  everywhere.  I  spent  most 
of  the  afternoon  talking  to  cops.  The  cops  kept  demand- 
ing to  know  when  we  were  going  to  get  on  the  buses  and 
get  out,  and  I  kept  saying,  "Real  soon,  Officer.  Real  soon." 

But  I  had  orders  to  stay  as  late  as  possible.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  fiasco.  The  boys  and  girls  were  hungry,  and 
some  of  the  boys  turned  real  mean.  They  had  been  told 
Kenny  and  I  had  been  given  money,  and  they  had  been 
promised  pork-chop  sandwiches.  They  were  starving  and 
fairly  certain  that  Kenny  and  I  were  pocketing  the  money. 

Finally  we  left.  They  were  weak  from  whiskey  and 
hunger,  and  only  a  few  of  them  raised  hell  coming  back. 
But  those  few  did  a  fine  job  of  it.  The  driver  of  the  bus 
was  banging  along  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  swerving  in  and 
out  of  traffic  and  jumping  red  lights.  Finally  I  said  to 
him,  "Take  it  easy,  pal.  You'll  get  us  all  killed/' 

He  answered,  "The  hell  with  that.  I'm  busting  through. 
I  want  to  get  rid  of  these  bums  as  soon  as  possible." 

As  we  started  dropping  kids  off  near  their  homes,  I  bade 
them  a  hearty  good  night  and  said,  "Tomorrow  morning 
at  nine,  fellows.  Three  buses  leave  for  Heckscher  State 
Park.  Don't  forget.  Big  picnic  tomorrow.  Buses  leave  at 
nine.  Hope  you'll  be  there." 

To  myself  I  was  thinking,  If  these  kids  show  up  tomor- 
row, they're  all  out  of  their  minds. 

Then  to  a  tavern  to  "evaluate"  our  experiences.  Jim 
McCarthy  didn't  recall  the  promise  of  pork-chop  sand- 
wiches, but  he  said  things  would  get  better. 
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They  didn't.  They  stayed  the  same. 

One  bus  ride  was  the  same  as  another,  really.  The  parks 
differed,  but  the  outings  were  virtually  identical.  The  few 
hot  dogs  and  buns  we  were  supplied  were  gobbled  up  by 
the  strong  while  the  weak  starved,  then  the  concession- 
aires were  stripped.  Some  kids  heard  about  the  shortage 
of  food  and  brought  sandwiches.  But  most  of  them  swiped 
their  lunch. 

I  spent  my  time  pleading  with  cops,  breaking  up  fights 
among  the  gangs  and  trying  to  spare  the  sensibilities  of 
frightened  users  of  the  park  who  were  not  used  to  seeing 
the  ultimate  sex  act  carried  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  where  the  sea  meets  the  sand. 

The  Workers  were  being  ground  into  nervous  wrecks. 
We  were  reporting  for  work  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
finishing  our  largely  useless  "evaluation"  sessions  at  two 
and  three  in  the  morning. 

We  got  a  reinforcement,  a  chap  named  Franklin  who 
was  an  expert  on  recreational  activities.  He  was  to  show 
us  how  to  keep  our  charges  happy  and  active  so  they 
would  not  get  drunk,  steal  or  procreate  all  the  time. 

I  must  set  a  scene  now.  We  have  two  buses  standing 
waiting.  Milling  about  are  our  eighty  passengers.  The  boys 
are  dressed  real  sharp,  man.  The  pistol-pocket  pegged 
pants,  the  zoot  suit,  the  flat  hat. 

Only  a  few  of  these  kids  have  killed  anybody.  But  they 
have  stabbed  and  been  stabbed,  they  have  stolen,  they 
have  been  in  jail  in  many  cases  and  in  precinct  houses 
in  all  cases.  They  were  the  very  models  of  modern  male 
hoodlums,  thirteen-to-twenty-one  division. 

Their  ladies  were  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Into  this  group  stepped  Mr.  Franklin.  He  was  tall  and 
skinny,  cheery  beyond  human  endurance,  and  as  God  is 
in  His  heaven  above,  Mr.  Franklin  was  wearing  a  Boy 
Scout  uniform.  Complete  with  short  pants! 
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The  boys  stopped  ranking  to  stare.  The  girls  stopped 
sashaying  to  stare.  Kenny  and  I  stared,  unbelieving.  I 
asked  McCarthy,  "What  the  hell  is  that,  Jim?" 

"He's  going  to  show  you  guys  how  to  keep  the  kids 
busy." 

"Is  he  going  to  show  us  how  to  keep  them  from  stab- 
bing him?"  I  asked. 

Jim  laughed.  "Orders  from  the  top,  Rick.  This  guy's 
an  expert." 

"This  guy  is  a  goddam  fool,"  I  said.  Turned  out  he  was 
a  nice  fellow,  but  my  basic  estimate  was  right. 

I  got  him  on  my  bus  first.  The  boys  and  girls  settled 
down,  the  bus  started  and  the  boys  and  girls  reached 
for  their  bottles.  But  they  stopped  in  mingled  amazement 
and  horror. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  on  his  feet.  "All  right  now,  gang,"  he 
said  with  disgusting  cheerfulness.  "Let's  have  a  real  good 
old-fashioned  song  fest,  hey  gang?" 

The  kids  loved  to  sing,  so  they  showed  some  interest. 
Mr.  Franklin  continued,  "Now  we'll  start  off  with 
'Alouette;  eh?  You  all  know  'Alouette/  Oh,  no.  Well,  it's 
a  grand  song,  gang.  Goes  like  this." 

Now  he  sang  "Alouette."  In  French! 

All  of  these  kids  had  plenty  of  trouble  with  English. 
They  were  also,  to  a  male  and  female,  aware  of  no  music 
in  the  world  except  rock  'n'  roll. 

They  didn't  sing  "Alouette."  But  they  didn't  tear  the 
bus  apart.  They  just  sat  watching  this  funny-looking  man 
and  drinking  rye  and  wine.  He  never  stopped  trying. 
Eventually  we  lost  him  when  he  switched  buses  at  a  stop. 

Naturally  there  weren't  enough  hot  dogs  to  go  around, 
and  we  all  had  as  much  fun  as  you  can  have  starving  as 
Mr.  Franklin  tried  to  organize  three-legged  races  among 
healthy  young  males  who  only  wanted  to  steal  some  food 
and  get  their  girl  friends  off  to  one  side  for  a  while. 
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The  last  I  remember  of  Mr.  Franklin  was  on  the  trip 
home.  He  was  working  like  a  beaver  to  organize  a  song 
fest.  And  the  man  was  still  trying  to  get  them  to  sing 
"Alouette."  He  never  came  back.  I  think  that  was  just  as 
well,  because  when  the  novelty  wore  off  and  the  hot  dogs 
remained  in  short  supply  I  think  Mr.  Franklin  might  well 
have  been  stabbed  for  laughs. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  Operation  Bus  was  a  failure,  al- 
though it  dragged  through  forty  days  and  nights.  First  of 
all,  the  kids  we  wanted  to  get  off  the  streets  of  Brooklyn 
stopped  going  on  the  buses.  Their  places  were  taken  by 
kids  who  just  wanted  a  day  in  the  country.  They  weren't 
gang  kids  at  all.  The  Youth  Board  welcomed  these  innocu- 
ous youngsters  because  the  orders  were,  "Fill  the  buses." 
It  was  "positive  action,"  as  we  say,  and  the  Board  could 
point  to  nice  kids  climbing  aboard  the  buses  and  say, 
"Those  are  the  toughest  kids  in  Brooklyn." 

There  was  a  bad  side  reaction  among  the  other  gang 
kids  in  Brooklyn.  About  once  a  week  we  Workers  were 
sprung  from  the  buses  and  sent  back  to  see  our  regular 
charges.  My  boys  greeted  me  with,  "Why  the  hell  don't 
the  Youth  Board  bring  some  buses  over  here?  We're  just 
as  bad  as  them  Bedford-Stuyvesant  bastards." 

The  bus  rides  had  become  a  form  of  prestige  among 
the  kid  gangs.  Gowanus  arose  in  righteous  indignation 
and  demanded  equal  recognition:  "We're  just  as  mean  as 
the  Nits.  And  we'll  prove  it." 

So,  the  operation  wound  up  with  wounded  feelings, 
with  good  (comparatively)  kids  being  taken  out  of  town 
while  the  real  bad  ones  remained  home  to  club  one  an- 
other. And,  of  course,  the  custom  of  coddling  the  leaders 
with  dinners  and  shows  in  Manhattan  was  recognized  for 
exactly  what  it  was — outright  surrender  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire. 
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13.  fair 


In  the  days  of  old,  before  civilization  reached  such 
a  high  level  that  it  knew  only  all-out  war,  it  was 
customary  for  tribes — even  nations — to  settle  their 
differences  by  individual  combat. 

David  and  Goliath,  for  instance.  And  knights  of  old 
without  number. 

The  kid  gangs  today  frequently  can  be  persuaded  to 
settle  an  immediate,  war-provoking  difference  by  a  battle 
between  champions,  each  representing  a  warring  group. 
These  individual  clashes  in  lieu  of  mass  war  are  called 
"fair  ones."  They  are  often  the  compromise  achieved  when 
a  mediation  meeting  fails. 

They  were  certainly  the  compromise  I  fought  for,  al- 
though the  Youth  Board  was  spiritually  affronted  by  fair 
ones.  They  were  scientific  monsters  to  the  Youth  Board's 
quasi-scientists,  who  insisted  on  laboring  in  the  exact 
terms  of  social-work  theories  set  down  in  university  ivory 
towers. 

Another  reason  the  Youth  Board  was  against  fair  ones 
was  that  they  could  go  awry.  Indeed  they  could.  In  fact, 
a  fair  one  that  failed  resulted  in  an  outraged  New  York 
City  organizing  the  Youth  Board  to  fight  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  fair  one  was  an  accepted  tech- 
nique between  warring  groups.  They  were  arranged  by 
emissaries  working  without  adult  assistance.  Such  was 
the  fair  one  between  South  Brooklyn  and  the  Tigers. 

The  understanding  between  South  Brooklyn  and  the 
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Tigers  was  explicit:  each  fighter  and  a  couple  of  seconds 
were  to  appear  on  the  agreed  site.  The  seconds  were  pro- 
tection against  a  double  cross  and  an  ambush.  There  was 
no  need  for  a  referee,  because  although  they  call  them 
"fair  ones"  there  are  no  rules.  Anything  goes. 

Gang  members  do  not  attend  these  fights.  But,  because 
of  the  ever-present  fear  of  double  crosses  or  ambushes, 
they  gather  reasonably  close  to  the  scene  of  battle.  Thus 
if  a  champion  is  ambushed  his  second  can  yell  for  help 
that  is  reasonably  close. 

At  dusk  both  gangs  headed  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  previously-agreed-upon  battle  site  in  Brooklyn's  vast 
Prospect  Park. 

The  two  champions,  whose  names  are  unknown  and 
unimportant  to  this  narrative,  were  unarmed.  Their  suspi- 
cious seconds  most  likely  carried  concealed  weapons, 
probably  knives  and  possibly  guns. 

The  nonparticipating  gang  members — those  in  the  dis- 
tance— were  heavily  armed.  The  individual  theory  work- 
ing among  these  kids  was,  "Anything  can  happen,  and  if 
something  happens  I  better  have  something  with  me/' 

That  was  the  thinking  of  young  Corelli,  a  South 
Brooklyn  member.  He,  like  his  mates,  was  frightened  and 
went  along  armed.  A  pistol. 

Everything  had  been  arranged  in  the  painstaking  man- 
ner traditional  with  fair  ones.  But  one  thing  had  been 
overlooked.  No  routes  had  been  chosen  for  the  champions 
to  follow  to  reach  the  battle  site.  So,  by  the  sheerest  acci- 
dent, the  two  gangs  ran  smack  into  each  other. 

"Double  cross"  and  "ambush"  were  the  first  thoughts, 
and  the  two  gangs  moved  ominously  toward  each  other 
to  do  battle.  The  fair  one  was  forgotten,  and  the  knives, 
the  tire  chains,  the  bats  and  the  guns  were  unlimbered. 

Corelli  didn't  want  to  fight  any  more  than  did  any  of 
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the  warriors  advancing  on  each  other.  So  he  fired  a  shot 
above  the  heads  of  the  advancing  Tigers. 

Zip  guns  were  common  armament  even  then.  But  pistols 
were  rare.  Corellfs  shot  had  the  exact  effect  he  desired. 
It  terrified  the  Tigers,  and  they  ran. 

All  except  one,  a  kid  named  Russo.  He  lay  dead 
atop  a  low  knoll  in  the  heart  of  Prospect  Park.  The  shot 
that  Corelli  had  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing 
Tigers  had  found  a  Tiger  standing  to  the  rear  but  above 
his  fellow  warriors. 

Death  in  kid-gang  wars  was  not  unusual.  But  pistol 
murder  by  kids  in  the  wide-open  spaces  of  the  great 
Brooklyn  playground  filled  the  newspapers.  Editorials 
thundered  that  there  had  been  too  much  murder  done 
among  our  adolescents. 

No  editorial  even  hinted  at  it,  but  there  was  another 
mighty  important  factor  to  this  common  event  that  had 
suddenly  become  civic  outrage.  This  was  not  another 
Stuyvesant-Bedford  kid  murder.  Nor  an  East  Harlem  fatal 
stabbing. 

Fortunate  was  white.  So  was  Corelli. 

The  uproar  gave  birth  to  the  Youth  Board.  And  the 
Youth  Board  brass  was  completely  opposed  to  fair  ones. 
The  social  workers  pointed  out  that  fair  ones  were  un- 
scientific. The  pragmatic  politicians  pointed  out  that  fair 
ones  were  dangerous  as  hell.  "Rick,  what  are  we  going  to 
tell  the  newspapers  if  one  of  them  kids  gets  killed  in  a 
fight  a  Youth  Board  Worker  is  at?  Or  sets  up?" 

The  matter  to  me  was  one  beyond  even  the  Youth 
Board's  lust  for  an  appropriations-fattening  good  press.  A 
Youth  Board  Worker  on  the  scene  reduced  the  possibility 
of  a  fatality  to  a  minimum.  Without  knives  or  ball  bats 
these  kids  can't  fight  a  lick. 

And,  without  exception,  the  alternative  to  a  virtually 
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bloodless  fair  one  was  all-out,  bloody,  crippling  and  often 
fatal  war. 

So,  I  set  up  fair  ones,  and  took  the  chance  that  the 
Board  would  be  embarrassed  or  a  New  York  cop  would 
have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  arresting  a  Youth  Board 
Worker  at  the  scene  of  a  gang  fight. 

When  I  was  first  making  progress  with  the  Gowanus 
gang,  I  got  these  orders  one  day:  "Rick,  you  better  get 
over  to  Kane  Street.  Those  kids  are  acting  up."  I  knew 
Kane  Street  was  acting  up.  They  were  acting  up  against 
my  kids. 

It  was  a  stupid  order,  and  I  resented  it.  I  was  making 
progress  with  my  own  kids.  They  were  involved  with  the 
Kane  Street  boys,  and  I  belonged  with  my  fellows.  Some 
other  worker  should  be  sent  to  the  workerless  Kane  Street 
boys.  Between  us  we  could  restore  peace,  perhaps.  I  knew 
Gowanus  would  resent  my  transfer  to  the  enemy.  And  the 
enemy,  knowing  my  Gowanus  background,  would  receive 
me  without  enthusiasm.  If  at  all. 

The  answer  was,  "Rick,  you  know  we're  short-handed. 
We  don't  have  a  man  to  send  to  Kane  Street."  I  went 
over  to  Kane  Street. 

My  own  boys  beefed.  "Who  you  for,  Rick?  Kane  Street 
or  Gowanus?"  Kane  Street  received  me  as  anticipated. 
Cool.  But  they  were  willing  to  outline  their  complaint. 

Territorial  infringement.  Gowanus  was  crossing  Court 
Street  into  Kane  Street  territory.  Picking  up  girls.  The 
Kane  Street  boys  took  me  to  a  cellar  and  showed  me 
twenty  milk  bottles  filled  with  gasoline.  Molotov  cock- 
tails. "We're  going  over  and  bounce  a  few  of  these  off  the 
heads  of  your  Gowanus  bums  real  soon,"  I  was  told. 

I  knew  they  would  do  it,  so  I  was  really  worried  and 
sent  in  another  plea  for  a  Worker  for  Kane  Street.  The 
Board  was  still  short-handed. 

Gallo  was  the  Kane  Street  leader.  I  talked  to  him  in 
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front  of  a  half  dozen  of  his  thin-lipped  warriors.  First  I 
reasoned:  "Gallo,  do  you  want  to  bust  up  this  outfit?" 

"Whattya  mean,  bust  it  up?  Well  murder  those  bums." 

"I'm  not  thinking  about  that,"  I  said.  "But  you  got  ten 
or  fifteen  guys  on  probation.  You  start  throwing  Molotov 
cocktails  and  the  cops  will  be  all  over  Kane  Street  like  a 
blanket." 

Gallo  wasn't  impressed.  I  tried  flattery.  "Gallo,  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  keep  forty  guys  from  getting 
their  heads  busted." 

"Not  our  heads,  Rick.  Theirs."  The  kids  laughed  at 
Gallo's  confident  sally. 

Now  I  went  to  a  long  shot.  "How  about  sitting  and  talk- 
ing it  out?" 

That  didn't  work.  Gallo  wanted  to  fight,  and  if  his 
followers  didn't,  none  had  the  courage  to  publicly  admit 
it.  So,  I  said,  "Gallo,  you  just  like  to  fight,  don't  you?" 

He  bit.  A  wise  nod  and  a  self-satisfied  smirk. 

"Then  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  a  fair  one,  would 
you,  Gallo?" 

"Afraid?  Hell,  no.  I'll  fight  any  three  of  them  bastards." 

He  was  trapped.  I  was  delighted.  And  so  were  the  grim 
listeners,  although  their  faces  betrayed  their  elation  for 
only  a  split  second. 

One  of  the  kids  asked,  "Will  Gowanus  go  for  a  fair 
one?" 

I  said  happily,  "I  think  so.  I'll  ask  'em."  Then  I  conned 
Gallo,  just  to  keep  him  firm.  "Gallo,  this  is  a  big  thing 
you're  doing.  You're  keeping  a  lot  of  guys  from  getting 
their  heads  busted."  He  ate  it  up. 

Back  to  Mabel's,  and  my  hard- won  young  friends 
greeted  me  coldly.  I  outlined  the  proposition  to  an  icy- 
eyed,  silent  audience.  Freddi  said,  "You  can't  trust  them 
bastards." 

I  replied,  "Yes  you  can.  Ill  be  there." 
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"Sure,"  Freddi  drawled.  "That  figures.  But  whose  side 
will  you  be  on?"  I  could  have  murdered  the  Youth  Board 
at  that  second.  Undoing  months  of  hard  work. 

"The  side  I'm  on  is  the  side  that  keeps  from  busting 
heads." 

My  ringing  declaration  got  the  response  it  justly  de- 
served: "Bullshit." 

Suddenly  a  voice  said,  "111  fight  him,  Rick." 

It  was  Joey.  Joey's  courage  had  never  been  questioned. 
He  fought  when  he  had  to  with  his  gang.  But  he  was  no 
leader.  I  knew  why  he  was  volunteering.  He  was,  like  all 
of  them,  hungry  for  prestige.  And  I  was  right  glad  he  was 
hungry  for  it. 

Now  I  had  to  carry  it  through.  Kids  from  both  gangs 
wanted  to  know  where  the  fight  would  be  held.  They 
wanted  to  be  near  it,  of  course.  I  didn't  want  anybody 
around.  I  was  trying  to  prevent  a  mass  gang  clash,  not 
promote  one.  I  refused  to  tell  Joey  or  Gallo  where  they 
would  fight.  And  I  picked  up  each  boy  in  a  taxi.  I  didn't 
want  kids  to  recognize  my  car  and  trail  us. 

I  had  no  place  in  mind  for  the  fight.  I  told  the  cabbie 
to  drive  down  near  the  waterfront.  I  was  looking  for  a 
parking  lot  that  was  empty  and  badly  lit. 

This  was  a  tense  cab.  The  warriors  wouldn't  speak  to 
each  other  or  look  at  each  other.  I  was  worried  about  a  lot 
of  things.  I  didn't  want  anybody  hurt,  because  (a)  I 
didn't  want  anybody  hurt  and  (b)  I  was  not  looking 
forward  to  explaining  to  a  policeman  in  a  hospital  what 
my  connection  was  with  the  boy  or  boys  I  might  have  to 
bring  in  for  medical  attention. 

With  that  in  mind  I  said,  as  we  rode,  "Look,  you  guys, 
why  not  have  a  fair  fair  one?  Fight  it  out  fair.  No  kicking. 
No  stomping.  None  of  that  finger-in-the-eye  stuff." 

Gallo  said,  "Anything  goes." 

Joey  said,  "That's  the  way  I  like  it,  too." 
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I  kept  pleading  for  a  fair  fair  one  and  quickly  got  on 
Gallo's  taut  nerves.  "Look,  Rick,"  he  snarled.  "You've 
said  it  all.  Now  cut  out  the  sermon.  Anything  goes." 

Joey  nodded  complete  agreement. 

They  agreed  on  a  five-minute,  no-holds-barred  fight. 
We  found  a  ring — a  cinder-covered  parking  lot  littered 
with  bits  of  smashed  coke  bottles  and  rusty  nails.  My 
mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  seriously  hurt  boys,  cops, 
hospitals,  being  fired  and  all  the  other  risks,  so  I  begged 
again  for  a  fair  fight  and  was  turned  down. 

So,  knowing  the  alternative  was  a  gang  war,  I  said, 
"Okay.  Anything  goes.  Five  minutes.  Now  shake  hands/' 

"Not  a  chance,"  Joey  growled. 

I  had  fought  professionally;  I  had  refereed.  I  knew  the 
signs  preliminary  to  a  serious  injury,  and  I  determined  to 
stop  this  thing  if  I  felt  it  wise  for  their  sakes.  Or  mine. 

They  started.  I  knew  I  had  one  thing  in  my  favor. 
Neither  of  these  kids  knew  how  to  fight.  Gang  kids  are 
badly  co-ordinated  youngsters,  have  no  talent  for  any 
sort  of  athletics  and  are  never  in  shape. 

They  lunged  awkwardly  for  legs,  to  get  the  other  man 
down.  They  went  down  together  and  clawed  wildly  for 
eyeballs,  shot  fingers  toward  nostril  openings,  kneed  groins 
and  tried  in  every  way  they  knew  to  maim. 

But  they  didn't  have  the  co-ordination  to  make  their 
muscles  obey  their  ideas.  They  just  rolled  around  on  the 
cinders  and  glass,  which  did  more  damage  than  fists, 
fingers,  or  knees. 

They  were  gasping  for  breath  after  about  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  I  decided  they  wouldn't  know  the 
round  was  being  cut  short,  so  I  stopped  them.  If  either 
knew,  neither  complained. 

But  they  insisted  on  another  five-minute  round.  They 
had  fought,  and  I  felt  I  could  take  a  stronger  position,  so 
I  agreed  to  the  five-minute  round  under  stern  conditions. 
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"This  is  the  last  round.  And  no  more  of  that  kid  stuff, 
gouging  and  kicking.  From  now  on  you  fight  like  men. 
With  your  fists,  not  your  feet.  Or  knees.  And  if  either  of 
you  guys  goes  in  for  any  stomping  I'm  going  on  the 
other  guy's  side  right  then  and  there.  Okay?" 

So  they  tried  to  fight  "fair."  They  just  weren't  up  to  it. 
Boxing  or  accurate  punching  was  beyond  their  short- 
changed nervous  and  muscular  systems.  They  grabbed, 
wrestled  and  fell  again  in  a  ball  to  the  cinders  and  glass. 

They  were  tied  in  a  knot,  they  were  exhausted  and 
completely  unable  to  hurt  anybody.  So,  I  let  this  five- 
minute  round  run  twelve  minutes.  When  I  called  "Time!" 
they  rose  panting  and  damned  glad  it  was  done  with. 

They  were  a  mess.  Ripped  shirts,  blood-streaked  faces 
(cinders,  not  punches).  I  was  afraid  we  would  run  into 
cops.  I  got  another  cab.  When  the  kids  finally  got  back 
their  breath  they  started  talking  to  each  other.  Freely. 
Like  old  pals.  There  was  only  one  tense  moment — when 
Joey  said,  "Hey,  Rick.  That  was  one  helluva  fight.  Who 
won?" 

Gallo  went  very  taut.  So  did  Joey.  I  said,  "Look  at  both 
of  you.  Nobody  won.  It  was  an  even  fight.  And  a  good 


one." 


It  was  even,  all  right. 

Because  they  were  all  battered  and  therefore  subject 
to  arrest,  I  decided  to  take  them  to  my  place  to  wash  up. 
When  I  suggested  that,  Gallo  said,  "Hey,  Rick.  Please 
don't  tell  your  wife  we're  gang  busters,  eh?" 

I  promised  I  wouldn't — but  I  thought,  Poor  Ewie.  Any 
kid  she  sees  me  with  she  knows  is  a  gang  kid.  Except  my 
own.  And  I  never  see  them. 

I  took  them  into  the  bathroom.  They  took  off  what  was 
left  of  their  shirts.  Gallo  looked  at  Joey's  slashed  back  and 
said,  most  politely,  "Jeez,  Joey,  that's  awful.  How's  your 
back?" 
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Joey  laughed  and  said,  "Yours  looks  pretty  bad,  too." 

And  they  took  turns  applying  Mercurochrome  to  each 
other's  backs! 

Evvie  made  some  hot  chocolate,  and  we  sat  around 
drinking  it  while  they  played  with  my  baby  daughter 
and  young  Richie.  I  said  to  them,  "You  guys  did  a  good 
night's  work.  You  stopped  a  gang  war." 

And  they  had. 

Now  they  went  back  to  their  gangs.  Later  I  joined 
groups  from  Kane  Street  and  heard  the  story  of  a  fight  I 
hadn't  seen.  Gallo  had  told  his  tale  well,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved without  question.  Over  at  Gowanus,  Joey's  self- 
told  exploits  had  his  friends  in  a  tizzy  of  joy  and  appreci- 
ation. 

I  was  noncommittal.  I  contradicted  nobody,  and  no- 
body in  either  gang  disbelieved  his  source  for  a  second. 
I  just  nodded  to  everything  I  heard,  and  everybody  was 
happy. 

One  of  the  Kane  Street  kids  said,  "Hey,  Rick,  book  me  a 
fight  with  one  of  them  Gowanus  bums?" 

Gallo,  who  was  the  fighting  leader  of  Kane  Street, 
stopped  that  kind  of  talk.  He  said,  "That  Joey  has  balls. 
He's  all  right.  The  shit's  off."  Joey  had  no  power  to  call  a 
cease-fire  like  that,  but  his  superiors  in  the  Gowanus  out- 
fit agreed  to  peace  when  I  relayed  Gallo's  compliment 
about  one  of  their  own  and  his  command  to  stop  the  war. 

There  was  no  trouble  for  more  than  a  month.  Then  a 
reporter  on  a  New  York  paper,  doing  that  old  chestnut 
about  war  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  quoted  a  Gowanus 
Boy  as  saying,  "We  don't  have  as  much  dope  as  they  have 
down  on  Kane  Street." 

Kane  Street  was  insulted.  I  got  a  call,  ending  the  truce. 
"Rick,"  my  caller  complained,  "we  make  up  with  those 
Gowanus  bastards,  and  they  tell  the  reporter  we're  junk- 
ies. We'll  show  'em  who's  junky." 
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I  told  Freddi  and  Ace.  Ace  spoke  up.  "I  talked  to  that 
dumb  reporter.  I  didn't  tell  him  that.  I  told  him  the  truth. 
I  told  him  most  of  the  junk  came  from  Red  Hook." 

I  said,  "Well,  let's  go  over  and  tell  Kane  Street  that." 
To  my  amazement  Freddi  and  Ace  did  just  that.  And  to 
my  greater  amazement,  Kane  Street  listened  and  accepted 
the  story  without  question. 

Apparently  the  fair  one  between  Gallo  and  Joey  had 
cleared  the  air,  built  up  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect.  Per- 
haps even  mutual  trust. 
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14.  mediate 


I  am  no  longer  a  Youth  Board  Worker,  but  I  still 
mediate  gang  fights. 

I  was  one  of  the  guinea  pigs  when  the  Youth  Board 
inaugurated  the  mediation  technique.  If  the  Youth  Board 
did  nothing  else,  its  idea  of  getting  the  kids  together  in  a 
peace  conference  justifies  its  existence. 

An  enormous  number  of  young  lives  have  been  saved 
by  these  secret,  macabre,  powder-kegged  gatherings  of 
kids. 

Nevertheless,  the  mediations  I  preside  over  today  are 
most  discouraging.  They  so  clearly  prove  that  the  gang 
kid  of  today  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  gang  kid  of  a 
decade  ago.  I  see  no  improvement  in  kid  thinking. 

Let's  go  through  an  unofficial  mediation  that  took  place 
a  year  ago,  with  editorial  comment  that  will  serve  as  a 
primer  for  the  exploration  of  earlier  and  more  bizarre 
mediations. 

During  a  lull  in  a  gym  class,  young  Eddie  comes  over 
and  says,  ever  so  casually,  "Mr.  Riccio,  have  you  heard 
about  the  shit  that's  going  on?" 

In  that  context,  that  all-purpose  word  means  gang 
war.  I  think  the  use  of  such  a  contemptuous  word  most 
clearly  indicates  that  the  kids  know  inwardly  that  gang 
fighting  is  stupid.  Worthless. 

I  tell  him  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on.  As  I  know  he 
will,  he  tells  me,  "South  Brooklyn  and  the  Latin  Gents 
are  building  up  to  a  real  rumble.  Peanuts  was  out  with  a 
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girl  and  the  Spies  (the  Latin  Gents  are  Puerto  Ricans) 
jumped  him.  They're  gonna  get  their  heads  busted/' 

Eddie  is  a  member  of  the  South  Brooklyn  gang.  He  is 
telling  me  this  for  one  reason:  he,  like  virtually  every 
gang  kid,  does  not  want  to  fight.  He  is  asking  me,  without 
asking  me,  to  stop  the  war  before  it  is  out  of  control.  Now 
listen  to  his  next  sentence: 

"There  won't  be  any  talking  it  out  on  this  one.  We  ain't 
like  those  Jokers.  We're  not  going  to  let  anybody  settle 
this." 

He  knows  I  talked  the  Jokers  into  mediation  a  few 
months  before.  Now  the  poor  lost  soul  is  saying,  "Please 
stop  this  one  too,  Mr.  Riccio."  But  he's  using  the  opposite 
words. 

So  I  go  along  with  his  ploy.  "Look,  Eddie,"  I  say, 
pleading  more  than  warning,  because  I  cannot  imply  that 
this  frightened  kid  is  frightened.  "Look,  a  lot  of  the 
South  Brooklyns  are  on  probation.  The  cops  will  nail  'em, 
sure  as  shooting.  And  they'll  go  away.  So,  you  lick  the 
Latin  Gents.  And  wind  up  in  the  can. 

"And,  Eddie,  you've  been  bustin*  heads  around  this 
school  so  much  that  one  false  move  out  of  you  and  you'll 
be  bounced  out."  Eddie  loves  to  hear  this  wild  inflation  of 
a  mild  fist  fight  he  had  recently. 

He  answers,  as  expected,  "Oh  no,  man.  We're  not  going 
to  cool  this  thing.  Our  honor  is  at  stake." 

Our  honor  is  at  stake.  .  .  . 

Oh,  God. 

Now  that  Eddie  has  told  me  what  is  going  on  and 
warned  me  that  interference  is  impossible,  I  do  just  what 
he  wants  me  to  do.  I  interfere. 

The  Latin  Gents  know  me  from  school  and  trust  me. 
They  greet  me  pleasantly,  join  in  a  round  of  cokes  and 
wait  patiently  for  me  to  ask  them  the  question  they  know 
I  came  to  ask.  I  ask  it: 
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"So,  rumbling  again,  eh?*' 

The  kids  are  off  in  a  torrent  of  abuse  about  the  South 
Brooklyn  boys.  It  makes  no  sense,  and  I  wait,  because 
somewhere  an  incisive  personality  will  cut  through  the 
hot  air  and  I'll  know  who  is  the  most  intelligent  boy 
there — it's  ten  to  one  he  is  the  leader. 

( The  one  in  ten  is  a  murderous  problem.  He  is  a  misfit 
of  some  sort.  He  may  be  a  few  steps  short  of  normal 
intelligence.  He  may  be  a  physically  unattractive  boy 
who  hates  the  world.  He  is  the  rare  one  who  wants  war. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  frightened,  but  he  wants  it  any- 
how, because  when  there  is  war  he  is  important.  A 
leader.  When  there  is  peace  he  is  a  dolt,  ignored. ) 

The  Latin  Gents'  leader  turns  out  to  be  Jose.  Smaller 
than  the  others,  he  is  lighter-skinned,  good-looking,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  more  intelligent  than  his  friends. 

"Why  don't  you  guys  shut  up,"  he  commands.  And  he 
waits  for  them  to  quiet  down.  When  their  leader  com- 
mands quiet  they  must,  to  a  man,  defy  him  for  a  minute 
or  so.  He  knows  all  this  and  quietly  permits  his  followers 
their  moment  of  independence. 

Then  he  asks  me,  "Who  told  you  this,  Rick?"  (In 
school  I  am  Mr.  Riccio.  In  the  streets  I  am  Rick.  I  de- 
termined upon  this  when  I  started  teaching,  and  to  my 
utter  astonishment  I  never  had  to  bring  the  matter  up. 
The  kids  had  set  up  the  same  code. ) 

"I  heard  it  from  a  South  Brooklyn  guy." 

Now  the  kids  start  again.  More  abuse  about  those  lying 
bastards.  Jose  waits  until  quiet  had  been  restored,  then 
asks,  "What  he  tell  you,  Rick?" 

I  relay  Eddie's  story.  Now  another  torrent  of  abuse, 
and  Jose  says,  when  quiet  is  restored,  "Rick,  this  is  what 
happened.  Peanuts  is  a  wise  guy.  He's  a  nasty  little  bastard 
looking  for  trouble.  He  says  three  guys  jumped  him.  Po- 
tatohead  here  jumped  him.  All  alone.  Right,  Potato?" 
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Potato  nods.  "Just  me>  Jose.  He  called  me  a  Spic." 

I  am  trying  to  avoid  war,  not  sit  in  judgment,  so  I  don't 
ask  Potato  what  he  called  Peanuts.  Or  what  the  girl's 
name  is.  (Rodriguez  or  Capobianco?)  I  say,  "So  you  had 
a  fight.  You  won  it.  Why  don't  you  cool  this  thing  before  a 
lot  of  heads  get  busted  and  a  lot  of  guys  wind  up  in  the 
can?" 

Jose  answers,  "Rick,  those  bastards  are  looking  for  it, 
and  we're  just  the  guys  to  give  it  to  them.  Nobody's 
going  to  cool  this." 

He  sounds  very  positive.  Very  confident.  And,  had  I  not 
been  through  all  this  so  often,  I  would  be  discouraged. 
But  I  know  this  kid  Jose  is  far  too  intelligent  to  want  to 
get  his  head  broken.  But  he  has  a  role  to  play.  They  all 
have  the  same  role  to  play.  All  they  want  is  for  me  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  play  that  role.  Every  one  of 
them  knows  what  each  is  thinking:  "I  hope  this  can  be 
cooled.  .  .  ."  They  left  the  matter  to  Jose  and  me. 

"Why  don't  three  or  four  of  you  guys  sit  down  with 
three  or  four  South  Brooklyns?  We'll  mediate  this  thing." 

They  love  that  word.  Mediate  has  "importance,"  and 
how  they  need  importance.  Even  in  words. 

They  all  erupt  indignantly  at  my  suggestion.  Not  a 
chance.  They've  got  it  coming  and  they're  going  to  get  it. 
Lip  service  to  their  virility  having  been  duly  rendered, 
they  quiet  down  and  look  to  Jose. 

Jose  says,  "Will  South  Brooklyn  talk?  They  tell  you 
they'd  sit  down?" 

I  must  lie  or  there  is  war. 

Jose  speaks.  "Nothing  will  cool  this."  Jose  is  quiet  while 
his  followers  agree.  Then  he  says,  "Tell  you  what,  Rick. 
We'll  come,  because  you're  a  good  guy.  But  it  won't 
stop  this  thing.  They  got  to  cop  a  plea  or  there's  war." 

Later  South  Brooklyn  goes  through  the  same  scene  and 
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agrees,  at  long  last,  to  sit  down  "because  you're  a  good 
guy,  Rick.  But  they  got  to  cop  a  plea." 

I  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  guy.  But  in  these  cases  I 
am  a  whale  of  an  alibi. 

As  always,  Father  Kean  will  help,  so  the  scene  of  the 
mediation  meeting  is  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Lyceum. 
Each  gang  will  send  three  or  four  members.  No  one  boy 
can  ever  speak  for  a  gang,  although  one  boy  is  invariably 
the  accepted  leader.  This  is  true  even  in  the  Negro 
gangs,  where  the  chain  of  command  is  rigid  and  the 
duties  and  powers  of  each  officer  are  clearly  defined. 

The  first  rule  of  good  mediation  for  the  mediator  is, 
"Don't  be  late."  So  I  am  waiting  when  the  first  group,  the 
South  Brooklyns,  show  up. 

Both  sides  have  agreed  to  "come  clean."  This  phrase 
has  nothing  to  do  with  speaking  frankly.  In  gang  argot, 
"come  clean"  means  that  the  conferees  will  appear  un- 
armed. 

I  frisk  them  anyhow.  Many  a  mediation  has  turned  into 
a  pitched  battle,  so  participants  are  understandably  loath 
to  appear  without  some  form  of  hidden  protection. 

There  are  four.  They  walk  in  bunched,  but  three  are  a 
full  step  behind  a  swarthy  Italian  boy,  Rocco.  That  tells 
me  Rocco  is  the  leader.  They  are  all  dressed  real  sharp, 
man.  And  their  dress,  sadly,  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  boys  of  ten  years  ago  and  those  of  today. 

Oh,  they  were  sharp  ten  years  ago,  too.  But  then  they 
wore  heavily  padded  and  draped  coats,  wide  pistol-pocket 
pants  that  tapered  to  tiny  cuffs — the  zoot  suit. 

Now  they  wear  narrow  shoulders  and  tight  pants  that 
fit  almost  like  gloves — the  Ivy  Look,  no  less. 

But  in  all  other  things  they  are  the  same.  They  are 
swinging  their  shoulders  and  bouncing  on  their  toes.  Or 
they  strut,  chest  way  out.  Not  a  natural  walk  among  the 
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four.  And  not  an  unchewed  finger  nail  on  the  forty 
fingers. 

And  they  are  "ball-hacking"  like  mad.  This  inelegant 
gesture  is  the  sign  of  the  gang  kid,  whether  he  is  peace- 
fully standing  on  the  corner  or  strutting  melodramati- 
cally into  a  peace  conference.  The  gesture  consists  of  a 
simultaneous  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  one-  or  two- 
handed  cupping  of  the  genitals.  It  is  a  gesture  made 
famous  by  Jimmy  Cagney,  who,  in  deference  to  the 
amenities,  kept  his  hands  a  little  higher  and  seemed  to  be 
hitching  up  his  pants  with  his  wrists. 

The  South  Brooklyns  greet  me  solemnly  and  Rocco  says, 
"We  ain't  gonna  wait  for  them  Spies."  The  Latin  Gents 
strut  in  a  few  minutes  later,  sharp  as  tacks,  bouncing  on 
their  toes,  swinging  shoulders  and  hacking  away.  They 
greet  me  and  go  to  a  corner  as  far  from  their  rivals  as 
possible.  There  are  four  of  them,  too. 

The  meeting  gets  underway  with  the  frisking,  and  I 
point  to  separate  sides  of  a  table.  The  boys  take  their 
places.  Very  slowly,  very  deliberately.  Neither  team  looks 
at  the  other  very  much.  Nobody  speaks. 

"Want  some  Cokes?"  I  ask.  The  offer  of  Cokes  is  far 
more  than  a  gesture  of  hospitality.  Having  proved  rather 
conclusively  that  I  don't  trust  them,  by  frisking  them,  I 
now  want  to  pay  them  the  compliment  of  showing  I  do 
trust  them. 

Cokes  are  refreshing.  There  are  a  lot  of  dry  throats  at 
the  table.  Also — and  this  is  the  compliment — Coke  bottles 
make  just  dandy  weapons. 

I  start  the  meeting.  "What's  all  this  crap  between  you 
guys  all  about?" 

Rocco  doesn't  answer  me;  he  speaks  directly  to  Jose, 
"What  you  guys  jump  Peanuts  for?" 

Jose  replies,  "Because  he's  a  lousy  loud-mouthed  bas- 
tard, and  you  guys  know  it." 
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"So,  he's  loud.  But  six  to  one.  Jeez,  man!"  Now  it's  six 
to  one.  It  had  been  three  to  one. 

Jose  says,  "You're  Rocco,  ain't  you?" 

"You  know  goddam  well  I'm  Rocco,  you  Spic  bastard." 

Jose  says  evenly,  "Rocco,  my  name  is  Jose.  I  ain't  no 
Spic.  You  Dago  sonofabitch." 

They  are  tense  now,  and  I  move  in.  "All  right,  stop 
that  crap  and  talk  sense.  Jose,  what  did  the  Latin  Gents 
jump  Peanuts  for?" 

All  the  Latin  Gents  speak  at  once.  All  the  South 
Brooklyns  reply.  They  argue  back  and  forth.  Finally  they 
stop  and  Jose  says,  "Rocco,  we  didn't  jump  that  little 
punk.  Potatohead  belted  him  all  by  himself." 

Another  Latin  Gent  speaks  up.  "Yeah,  Peanuts  was  with 
Potatohead's  girl." 

Rocco  is  stubborn.  He  says,  "Peanuts  says  a  whole 
bunch  of  you  guys  jumped  him." 

Jose  shrugs.  "Aw,  shit,  Rocco,  they  always  say  that. 
Don't  they?" 

They  always  do  say  that,  and  Rocco  and  his  boys  know 
it.  Now  a  kid  beside  Rocco  says  to  one  of  Jose's  boys, 
"You,  Pedro,  or  whatever  the  hell  they  call  you.  Whattya 
staring  me  down  for  all  the  time  in  school?" 

Pedro  has  seen  a  few  too  many  gang  pictures.  He  takes 
a  long  pull  on  his  cigarette  and  says,  "What  school  you 
go  to?" 

"You  know  what  school  I  go  to.  And  you're  always  star- 
ing me  down." 

Pedro  waves  languorously  with  one  hand,  a  gesture 
implying  the  subject  isn't  worth  discussing. 

Now  there's  a  battle  about  Carmencita.  "Why  the  hell 
don't  you  guys  stay  away  from  Carmencita?  She's  Puerto 
Rican.  She's  Pedro's  girl." 

I  don't  like  to  hear  them  get  on  girls.  "Spic"  and 
"Dago"  are  touchy  words,  but  part  of  normal  negotiations, 
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as  are  the  far  more  common  gutter  epithets.  But  girls  are 
dynamite,  because  the  boys  will  fight  if  one  of  their  own 
girls  is  "insulted."  It's  part  of  the  code.  They  may  know 
she's  a  slut,  but  if  she  has  the  protection  of  the  gang  her 
honor  is  sacred. 

Rocco  answers  the  Carmencita  charge.  He  says,  "She's 
your  problem.  Not  ours.  She  comes  over  to  our  turf.  We 
don't  send  for  her." 

That's  the  end  of  it.  Very  little  is  ever  actually  settled 
at  a  mediation  meeting.  Various  points  of  disagreement 
are  discussed.  Steam  is  blown  off.  Basic  positions  are 
rarely  changed. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  is  turf.  Territorial  rights, 
in  diplomatic  language.  Territories  are  fairly  rigidly  de- 
fined and  generally  well  understood  by  both  sides.  Cer- 
tain streets,  usually  theatrical-shopping  areas,  are  neutral 
territory.  Movie  houses  are  very  important  to  gang  kids, 
so  they  often  appropriate  smaller  theaters  as  "theirs." 

There  is  some  wrangling  about  a  theater.  "Ours"  and 
"The  hell  it's  yours"  speed  back  and  forth  across  the  table 
until  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 

Now  Jose  makes  a  serious  charge.  This  is  very  much  a 
question  of  the  defense  of  territory.  He  says,  "Rocco,  a 
couple  of  your  jerks  came  into  our  turf  the  other  night 
and  broke  Joe's  window.  You  know  you  can't  get  away 
with  that  stuff.  Why  don't  you  smarten  up?" 

"Smarten  up  for  who?"  Rocco  demands.  I  restore  order. 

They  go  back  to  the  breaking  of  the  window  of  Joe's 
Candy  Store.  Jose  is  outraged  at  this  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tory. Rocco  laughs.  The  first  laugh  of  the  night.  Then  he 
says,  between  gasps,  "Jose,  what  in  the  hell  are  you  beefing 
about?  So  some  of  our  kids  broke  Joe's  window.  Christ, 
you  Latin  Gents  break  Joe's  window  twice  a  week." 

And  the  Latin  Gents  laugh. 

It's  a  good  time  to  say,  "There's  some  more  Cokes  if  you 
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want  'em/*  Pedro  gets  up  to  get  one  and  asks  Mike,  a 
South  Brooklyn  member,  "Mike,  you  want  a  Coke?'* 

"Yeah,  Pedro.  Thanks  " 

Mike  and  Pedro  have  been  punching  each  other  to 
ribbons  on  sight  for  two  years. 

Now  they  are  drinking  Cokes.  They've  called  one  an- 
other names,  fulfilled  all  promises  to  their  absent  mates 
to  "tell  those  bastards  about  the  movie"  or  "tell  'em  to 
leave  Carmencita  alone." 

They  reminisce  like  old  warriors  in  convention  as- 
sembled. Pedro  says,  "Hey,  Rock,  you're  a  lucky  bastard. 
I  dropped  a  milk  bottle  on  your  skull  one  afternoon. 
Missed  by  an  inch." 

Rocco  laughs.  "It  was  you,  eh?" 

A  South  Brooklyn  says,  "Jose,  why  did  you  jump  Tiny? 
He's  got  a  bum  leg." 

Jose  is  not  outraged.  But  he  is  terribly  hurt.  He  says, 
"You  mean  that  kid  of  yours  that  limps?  I  swear — I 
swear  on  my  mother's  name  I  never  touched  him.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  those  mothern  punks  around  the  corner. 
They  think  they're  tough.  I'll  break  a  few  heads  around 
there  and  they'll  behave." 

Now  I  move  in  again.  I  tell  them  they  are  smart  guys 
to  meet  like  this,  because  they  are  all  tough  and  a  lot  of 
heads  would  be  busted  if  such  doughty  and  well-known 
warriors  as  they  got  to  fighting.  They  love  it,  and  I  move 
in  for  the  kill.  Carefully  looking  at  nobody  in  particular 
I  say,  "How  about  it,  you  guys?  Let's  cool  this  thing,  eh?" 

There's  silence.  Of  course  they  all  want  to  cool  it.  Want 
to  cool  it  most  desperately.  But  there  is  the  code.  No  one 
must  appear  anxious.  This  is  a  touchy  moment,  and  I 
weigh  my  next  move.  Jose  looks  like  a  better  bet  than 
Rocco,  because  Jose  is  smarter  than  Rocco. 

"How  about  it,  Jose?" 

Jose  says,  "Ask  them." 
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"Whattya  say,  Rock?" 

"Let  Jose  answer.  You  asked  him  first." 

"Aw,  come  on,  for  Christ's  sake,"  I  say  in  feigned  ex- 
asperation. "You  guys  aren't  kids  [sic].  Make  up  your 
minds.  Whattya  say,  Jose?" 

"It's  all  right  with  me— if  it's  all  right  with  them." 

I  look  at  Rocco.  "Sure,"  he  says.  "Why  not?" 

Rocco  and  Jose  immediately  turn  to  their  advisers. 
They  say  the  same  thing,  simultaneously.  "It's  all  right 
with  me  if  it's  all  right  with  you  guys."  It  is.  Of  course. 

They  shake  hands,  then  go  back  to  their  gangs  to  re- 
port. Each  group  of  four  will  tell  a  highly  imaginative 
tale.  Naturally  they  are  a  lot  tougher,  a  lot  more  adamant, 
in  their  reports  than  they  were  at  the  meeting  table.  But 
who  cares?  Lives  have  been  saved.  For  a  week,  maybe. 
Or  maybe  a  couple  of  months.  Often  as  long  as  a  full 
year. 

But  they  have  been  saved. 

If  you  can  get  them  to  sit  down  you  can  almost  always 
stop  a  gang  war.  And  if  you  have  the  information  and  a 
little  time  you  can  usually  get  them  to  the  table.  Also, 
you  must  have  the  trust  of  the  boys. 

The  cops  are  the  last  resort  in  gang  war.  If  they  were 
effective  they  would  be  the  first  resort,  of  course,  because 
mediations  sometimes  fail  and  often  succeed  for  only  a 
limited  period  of  time.  When  I  know  I  can't  stop  hostili- 
ties, for  one  reason  or  another,  I  get  word  of  the  impend- 
ing rumbles  to  the  police  without  risking  the  trust  the 
boys  have  in  me.  I  just  see  to  it  that  somebody  tells  the 
cops  that  a  rumble  is  brewing  and  where.  No  names. 

Sadly,  the  police  can  postpone  a  rumble.  But  they  can- 
not end  the  war. 

We  had  the  South  Brooklyns  and  the  Tigers  talking  for 
six  hours  one  night.  Neither  side  would  give  an  inch.  We 
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tipped  off  the  cops,  and  they  saturated  both  neighbor- 
hoods and  postponed — but  did  not  stop — the  inevitable 
bloody  rumble. 

One  of  our  first  mediation  meetings  was  between  a 
Negro  and  a  white  gang.  We  met  in  the  posh  offices  of 
the  Youth  Board.  It  was  the  last  meeting  held  there,  be- 
cause after  two  hours  of  talk  one  of  the  Negroes  said, 
"Aw,  to  hell  with  all  this  talk.  Let's  just  push  back  all 
these  desks  and  have  our  rumble  right  here  and  now." 

We  got  'em  out  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The  first  rule 
of  the  Youth  Board  was,  "Avoid,  at  any  cost,  all  un- 
favorable publicity." 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  one  leader  in  ten  who  is  so 
obsessed  with  the  need  for  power  and  recognition  that 
he  wants  war.  I  pointed  out  that  this  maniac  is  either 
somewhat  slow  mentally  or  physically  unattractive  and 
that  when  he  is  not  leading  troops  he  is  an  ignored  dolt. 

Gallo  was  such.  His  intelligence  was  normal,  but  the 
City  of  New  York  would  have  saved  a  fortune  in  hospital 
bills  for  gang  kids  if  it  had  bought  Gallo  a  three-hundred- 
dollar  nose  job.  He  hated  the  world  because  he  had  an 
ugly  nose. 

Trouble  developed  between  some  Puerto  Ricans  and 
the  Kane  Street  gang.  Gallo  at  once  ceased  to  be  a  dull, 
ignored  hanger-on  and  became  a  man  of  stature.  He  was 
adamant  against  mediation,  but  because  full  hostilities 
hadn't  yet  begun  he  was  not  in  full  command.  You  might 
say  he  was  still  subject  to  the  will  of  the  civilian  portion 
of  the  Kane  Street  outfit. 

When  word  of  the  trouble  got  to  the  Youth  Board,  I 
was  shifted  to  Kane  Street.  Sonny  Jameson  had  been 
working  with  the  Puerto  Ricans.  We  got  them  together. 
We  didn't  even  go  through  the  routine  of  intimating  we 
trusted  either  group.  We  told  them  they  had  to  come 
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clean,  and  when  they  arrived,  I,  as  representative  of 
Kane  Street,  searched  every  Puerto  Rican  and  Jameson 
searched  every  Kane  Street  boy. 

When  the  meeting  started  Gallo  was  playing  with  a 
glove.  He  held  it  by  the  fingers  and  snapped  the  upper 
part  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  frequently.  The  first  to 
speak  was  the  Puerto  Rican  leader.  He  said  simply,  "My 
name  is  Tomas." 

Gallo  leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  "Tomas,  111 
take  out  your  eyeballs  and  make  you  eat  'em."  He  slapped 
his  glove  into  his  hand  for  emphasis. 

Tomas  answered  Gallo  with  an  insult  in  kind.  Gallo 
said,  "Aw,  to  hell  with  this  crap.  Let's  break  it  up.  It's 
all  bull."  With  that  he  threw  the  glove.  It  hit  the  wall  like 
a  brick.  He  had  filled  the  fingers  with  lead  slugs.  A  lethal 
weapon. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  were  on  their  feet.  Ready.  I  said, 
"Gallo,  if  there  is  any  trouble  I'm  with  them.  You  gave 
your  word  .  .  ." 

The  meeting  went  on,  but  Gallo  had  made  his  point 
with  the  glove.  We  got  them  to  agree  to  cool  it,  but 
everybody  in  the  room  knew  that  the  agreement  was 
worthless.  Gallo  wanted  war.  And  he  was  to  get  it. 

The  Gallos  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  themselves. 
They  get  in  serious  police  trouble  because  of  their  stu- 
pidity or  natural  meanness.  Even  the  most  conscientious 
Youth  Board  Worker  does  not  feel  constrained  to  over- 
exert himself  to  give  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Gallos  in 
or  out  of  jail.  At  first,  of  course,  he  is  a  great  challenge 
and  gets  much  attention  from  a  Worker.  I've  worked  with 
hopheads  and  wept  at  their  graves.  IVe  helped  thieves  in 
jail  a  fifth  time  and  a  sixth  time.  But  I  always  lost  the 
Gallos.  This  particular  Gallo  was  the  only  kid  I  ever  hit 
and  he  started  it.  I  could  have  flattened  him,  but  I  didn't. 

It  takes  a  brilliant  gang  leader  to  handle  a  Gallo.  Any 
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intelligent  move  the  leader  makes  is  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  Gallo.  Gallo  has  no  logic,  but  he  always  has 
the  telling  question,  "What's  the  matter?  You  chicken?" 

Gallos  use  the  same  question  to  any  kid  who  holds  back 
from  war.  Naturally,  no  kid  will  admit  fear  no  matter 
how  afraid  he  is.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  keeps  the 
mediation  technique  from  being  a  complete  success  more 
than  the  frequent  presence  of  these  misfits. 

Given  time,  the  kids  begin  to  recognize  a  Gallo  for  what 
he  is.  They  either  shun  him  into  leaving  or  unite  to 
chase  him  away.  He  always  seeks  out  another  gang  and 
starts  stirring  up  trouble  there. 

Incidentally,  the  Gallos  of  the  all-too-true  world  of 
kid  gangs  would  be  a  terrible  disappointment  to  fiction 
writers.  These  kids  scream  loudest  for  war,  break  up  medi- 
ation meetings — and  when  the  actual  bloody  fighting 
starts,  they  are  always  the  first  into  combat  and  the  last 
out. 
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Christmas 


A  short  Christmas  story  .  .  . 

It  was  always  miserable  in  Gowanus.  But  never 

more  so  than  at  Christmas. 

The  kids  were  broke,  of  course.  Jobs  are  always  plenti- 
ful around  Christmas,  but  not  in  Gowanus,  and  so  many 
of  the  kids  were  simply  unable  to  use  the  subways.  Or 
they  couldn't  work  in  places  where  strength  or  intelli- 
gence were  required.  Or  they  were  on  junk. 

Everywhere  they  heard  talk  of  Christmas,  music  of 
Christmas,  or  the  hucksters'  version  of  Christmas  that  is 
unbearable  on  Park  Avenue  and  excruciating  to  the  pau- 
pers of  Gowanus. 

I  was  talking  to  them  one  afternoon  and  idly  suggested 
that  the  club  should  do  something  for  some  unfortunate 
kid.  Ace  was  no  more  impressed  than  the  others.  "Screw 
that,  Rick.  I'm  breaking  my  ass  for  a  few  extra  bucks  for 
Christmas  so  I  can  get  drunk  and  forget  it.  Why  should 
I  give  anybody  anything?  Nobody  ever  gave  me  nothing." 

I  said,  "Aw,  Ace.  Somebody '11  remember  you  this  Christ- 
mas." 

He  answered  simply,  "Why?  Nobody  ever  has." 

Christmas  morning  I  went  down  to  Mabel's.  Ace  and  a 
couple  of  other  boys  were  there.  They  were  simmering 
with  something.  Ace  asked,  "Hey,  Rick,  did  you  hear 
what  we  did?" 

I  answered,  "Oh,  nuts.  Not  on  Christmas  morning." 

"No,  Rick.  This  was  something  good." 

And  it  was.  After  I  had  suggested  doing  something  for 
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somebody  less  fortunate — imagine  finding  anybody  less 
fortunate  than  the  kids  I  was  talking  to — they  had  given 
my  idle  thought  further  discussion. 

They  had  decided  to  find  somebody  less  fortunate  than 
themselves  and  give  him  a  good  Christmas.  They  took  the 
money  from  the  skimpy  club  treasury  and  decided  that 
the  little  Negro  kid  who  shined  shoes  in  an  area  where 
few  paid  to  have  their  shoes  shined  was  in  worse  shape 
than  they. 

"So,  you  know  what  we  did,  Rick?  We  went  and  bought 
the  kid  a  baseball  bat.  And  when  we  gave  it  to  him  his 
little  brother  was  there,  so  we  went  back  to  the  store 
and  bought  the  brother  a  baseball.  A  real  good  one.  A 
National  League." 

It  was  one  of  the  few  days  I  liked  my  work. 
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16.  today— dope 


Often  at  night  I  get  telephone  calls,  and  when  I  re- 
turn to  the  TV  set  my  face  is  long.  Evvie  says, 
"Rick,  sometimes  I'd  swear  you  never  left  the 
Youth  Board." 

I  know  what  she  means.  And  how  she  feels.  She  knows 
I  just  received  another  telephone  call  from  a  frantic 
parent.  I  get  about  three  a  week.  I  know  a  few  of  the 
callers,  but  most  are  strangers  who  have  somehow  heard 
of  my  work  with  disturbed  kids. 

If  I  get  a  dozen  or  more  calls  a  month,  one  of  them  is 
from  a  parent  who  says,  "Mr.  Riccio,  I  think  my  boy  is  a 
member  of  a  gang.  I'm  sure  they  forced  him  to  join." 
(We've  gone  over  that  parental  chestnut  earlier.)  "Will 
you  talk  to  him?" 

I'll  always  talk  to  him.  But  will  he  talk  to  me? 

But  if  there  is  one  caller  like  that  in  a  month,  there  are 
a  dozen  others  who  say,  "Mr.  Riccio,  I  think  my  son  is 
taking  dope!  How  can  I  be  sure?  What  can  I  do?" 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered.  If  the  boy  is  losing 
weight,  not  eating,  secretive,  alternately  affable  and  un- 
believably rude,  if  he  steals  things  around  the  house,  end- 
lessly fingers  or  rubs  his  nose,  is  frequently  teary-eyed  or 
starry-eyed,  he  is  probably  on  it. 

As  for  what  to  do — I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  know 
that  addiction  in  the  young  is  infinitely  more  curable 
than  addiction  in  an  adult.  I  know  how  such  cures  have 
been  effected.  But  there  are  no  panaceas.  Indeed  there 
aren't.  And  I  have  some  rather  radical  theories  that  I  will 
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happily  expound  when  we  have  examined  the  kid-gang 
dope  situation  of  the  moment. 

No  matter  how  Evvie  feels,  I  did  leave  the  Youth 
Board.  But  I  didn't  leave  kids.  I  teach  in  high  school  by 
day  and  coach  in  a  Community  Center  at  night.  And  the 
kids,  the  disturbed  kids,  haven't  left  me. 

I  meet  them  in  school,  at  the  Community  Center,  on  the 
streets  and  at  lectures  I  give.  Now  and  then  I  am  asked  to 
attend  a  gang  club  meeting.  I  am  in  touch  with  parents. 
The  mothers  telephone  and  the  fathers  run  into  me  in  the 
street.  Why  are  the  fathers  always  a  little  drunk  when 
they  say,  "Rick,  I  think  my  kid  is  on  dope"? 

One  father  said  that  to  me  late  last  summer.  For  two 
months  I  had  watched  him  and  his  son  walk  by  my 
house.  Father  had  a  buzz  on  from  booze  and  son  from 
heroin.  And  neither  knew,  at  the  time,  that  the  other  was 
in  any  way  abnormal. 

I  left  the  Youth  Board  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Basically 
it  was  a  ghastly  job,  as  you  may  have  gathered  by  now. 
The  hours  were  brutal  and  the  thing  ate  into  your  every 
minute  whether  you  were  working,  trying  to  relax  or  try- 
ing to  sleep.  Also  I  was  not  the  very  model  of  a  social- 
work  trained  Worker,  and  my  superiors  resented  that  as 
thoroughly  as  I  resented  their  retreat  to  the  ivory  tower 
of  theory  when  there  was  warm  young  blood  on  the 
streets. 

The  reports  were  another  major  source  of  irritation  be- 
tween me  and  my  betters.  They  insisted  upon  endless 
reports  on  our  work  with  the  kids.  They  combined  what 
you  might  find  in  a  psychiatrist's  notebook,  an  athletic 
coach's  pad,  and  a  police  blotter.  They  took  up  time  that 
could  have  been  spent  far  more  usefully.  They  were  ex- 
tensively criticized  by  our  superiors,  some  of  whom  ob- 
jected to  our  emotional  and  unprofessional  attitudes.  One 
boss  never  had  any  comment  except  on  our  grammar. 
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One  Worker  was  the  envy  of  all  of  us.  He  never  was 
criticized  and  his  reports  were  pointed  out  to  us  as 
models  of  sound  social-work  procedures  and  successful 
actions  against  everything  from  a  major  rumble  forestalled 
to  cigarette  stealing  reduced. 

When  he  departed,  Joe  DiMaggio  and  I  asked  him  for 
the  secret  of  his  success.  "It's  easy,  boys/*  he  answered 
grandly.  "When  you  write  a  report,  don't  write  what's 
happening.  Write  what  the  bosses  want  to  read." 

Another  problem  was  money.  I  wasn't  making  much 
more  than  the  $3,000  a  year  I  got  to  start.  Obviously  I 
wasn't  getting  anywhere.  I  wanted  a  promotion  because  I 
wanted  a  promotion.  And  because  I  had  a  family  to  raise. 
Joe  Barbaro,  a  supervisor,  said  to  me,  "Rick,  I  understand 
you're  not  happy." 

"That's  right,  Joe.  Five  years  pounding  the  streets, 
almost  the  same  low  salary,  more  problems.  When  do  I 
become  a  supervisor?" 

Joe  said,  "Rick,  you  must  understand  your  limitations. 
This  may  be  as  far  as  you  can  go  without  a  degree  in  social 
work." 

I  replied,  "Joe,  I  had  just  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
quit.  And  you  have  finished  the  job  for  me.  I'll  give  no- 
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tice. 

Jim  McCarthy  came  to  see  me.  Must  have  been  im- 
portant to  him,  because  he  came  in  the  daytime.  He  was 
nice  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  and  to  offer  me  the  next 
supervisory  job  that  came  along.  I  quit  anyhow. 

I  went  back  to  substitute  teaching  and  soon  became  a 
regular.  I  like  it.  I  like  to  coach  the  baseball  team  and  the 
football  line.  Sure  I  get  dejected  when  my  baseball  team 
has  a  bad  season.  But  our  last  football  season  was  great. 
Won  five  out  of  seven.  I  liked  that.  I  like  showing  a  kid 
how  to  box.  Or,  if  he  enjoys  my  peculiar  hobby,  how  to 
lift  weights. 
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Working  with  normal  kids  is  fun.  I  think  it  is  important 
work.  Not  as  important  as  working  with  disturbed  kids. 
I  think  of  the  difference  very  often.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  I  should  have  stayed  on  with  the  Youth  Board.  And 
then  I  think  of  the  Youth  Board  and  shudder.  And  I 
think  of  something  Evvie  once  said:  "Rick,  you  are  work- 
ing with  everybody's  kids  but  your  own/' 

So  now  I  work  with  my  own  kids,  and  the  kids  who 
want  to  learn  how  to  throw  a  curve  or  block  a  tackle — 
and  the  disturbed  ones.  They  still  come,  and  I  hope  the 
paragraph  above  tells  why  I  am  glad  they  still  come  and 
I  welcome  them. 

The  school  and  the  Community  Center  I  work  in  are 
in  South  Brooklyn.  The  school  attracts  kids  from  as  many 
as  twelve  Brooklyn  gangs.  There  is  individual  combat 
now  and  then,  but  there  is  individual  combat  at  most 
schools  now  and  then.  My  colleagues  who  studied  to 
learn  how  to  teach  gym  or  English  or  math  or  any  other 
subject  have  also  learned  to  sense  serious  trouble.  And 
squash  it. 

The  kids  don't  want  trouble  in  school  and  have  by  un- 
spoken agreement  reduced  the  classrooms  to  near-neutral 
territory.  They  have  done  this  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
They  don't  want  to  be  thrown  out  of  school.  They  are 
awed  and  disgusted  by  the  faculty's  ability  to  ferret  out 
troublemakers  (our  secret).  And  most  of  all  they  are 
afraid,  because  sometimes  they  must  come  and  go 
through  enemy  territory  and  are  easily  japped  in  Tiger 
turf,  let  us  say,  if  they  hurt  a  Tiger  in  school. 

However,  when  enemies  spend  hours  a  day  side  by  side, 
friction  must  result.  These  matters  are  settled,  generally, 
away  from  the  school.  And  sometimes  my  availability  in 
school  turns  me  into  a  peace  negotiator,  as  I  have  already 
described. 

During  the  football  season  a  couple  of  boys  dropped  by. 
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One  came  right  to  me,  the  other  stayed  at  a  distance. 
The  boy  who  greeted  me  hadn't  been  in  school.  He  said, 
"Hello,  Mr.  Riccio.  I  just  thought  I'd  drop  by  and  say 
hello." 

I  greeted  Eddie.  I  knew  why  he  had  dropped  by.  He 
was  skinny  now,  twenty  pounds  lighter  than  when  he  had 
left  school  a  year  before.  He  was  nervous,  scratching  at 
his  nose.  All  the  signs. 

I  never  preach  to  these  kids  who  come  looking  for  help. 
But  I  don't  let  them  con  me  if  I  can  help  it.  So  I  said, 
"Eddie,  I  know  what  you're  here  for.  How  long  have  you 
been  on  it?" 

"Since  I  left  school,  Rick."  (No  more  Mr.  Riccio.) 
"Rick,  what  can  I  do?  The  habit  is  getting  worse  every 
day.  Costs  me  twenty-five  bucks  a  day  now.  I've  hocked 
everything  I  own  or  could  steal.  What  can  I  do?" 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  Lexington?" 

"Oh,  Jeez  no.  Not  that  joint." 

"Why  not,  Eddie?" 

"It  don't  work,  Rick.  My  friends  have  gone  there.  When 
they  come  home  they  can't  wait  to  get  a  fix." 

"Why  don't  you  go  into  Kings  County  Hospital?  They 
have  some  beds." 

"That's  like  turning  yourself  in  to  jail,  Rick.  I  can't 
do  it  alone." 

"There's  a  social  worker  around  your  area.  He  can  help 
you  get  treatment.  Or  the  Youth  Board  man." 

"I'm  too  old  for  them  to  bother  with,  Rick.  They're 
working  on  the  young  guys.  Trying  to  keep  'em  from 
busting  heads." 

Eddie  was  eighteen! 

"Jeez,  Rick,  if  I  could  only  kick  this  thing  long  enough 
to  get  in  the  Army."  Here  Eddie  is  on  solid  ground.  Get- 
ting away  from  the  environment  that  makes  drugs  al- 
most a  necessity  and  from  the  easy  supply  is  the  absolute, 
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and  darned  near  the  only,  way  to  kick  it.  The  medical 
departments  of  the  various  branches  of  the  military  would 
be  astonished  at  how  many  young  men  they  have  dis- 
charged free  of  a  small  habit  they  brought  into  the  serv- 
ice. 

I  asked  the  boy  about  his  home.  He  wasn't  living  at 
home.  "My  father  brought  me  up  to  fear  him.  Not  respect 
him.  He  did  one  helluva  fucking  good  job,  too." 

How  was  he  living?  "With  a  bunch  of  goddam  junkies 
worse  off  than  me.  They  help  me  with  food  and  junk,  and 
when  I  make  a  score  I  kick  into  the  pot.  I'm  hungry 
now,  Rick.  Loan  me  a  buck?" 

I  gave  him  a  dollar  and  said,  "Now  use  that  for  food. 
No  horse." 

He  said,  "Thanks,  Rick.  And  you  know  I  wouldn't  buy 
hop  with  a  buck  you  gave  me." 

I  knew  no  such  thing,  of  course.  Any  more  than  I  knew 
how  to  help  him.  Whom  could  I  call?  Tell  his  folks? 

Here's  one  about  folks.  About  the  same  story.  Another 
kid  came  up  to  me  in  the  Community  Center  just  to  say, 
Hello,  Rick.  I  had  known  him  for  three  years.  He  was 
sixteen  and  when  I  asked  the  inevitable  I  learned  he  was 
an  addict  at  fifteen. 

"Every  kid  I  know  is  on  it,  Rick,"  he  said.  Possibly  true. 

"Trying  to  kick  it?" 

"No,"  he  said  defiantly.  "Why  should  I?  I  want  to  live 
it  up.  The  world  stinks.  The  atomic  bomb  and  everything. 
Fuck  it;  my  habit  only  costs  six  bucks  a  day."  That's  a 
minimum  for  a  full  addict  such  as  this  boy.  I've  heard  of 
it  being  as  high  as  fifty-five  dollars  a  day.  Ironically,  the 
cost  is  not  related  to  the  degree  of  addiction.  This  six- 
dollar  kid  was  just  as  gone  as  Eddie  and  his  twenty-five- 
dollar  habit.  Some  addicts  achieve  the  essential  relief 
more  cheaply  than  others.  Body  chemistry,  I  imagine. 
Perhaps  mental  attitude. 
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This  boy  had  a  traditional  outlook.  He  was  justifying 
his  addiction  with  his  "the  world  stinks"  attitude.  I  asked 
how  things  were  at  home,  and  he  went  right  back  into 
his  spiel.  "Lousy.  My  old  man  is  busting  my  chops  to 
go  to  work,"  he  explained.  "'Get  a  job  like  me/  the 
old  man  says.  Who  the  hell  wants  to  live  like  he  lives? 
But  I'm  scared,  Rick.  Scared  my  mother  will  find  out  I'm 
a  junkie.  That's  why  I  would  like  maybe  to  kick  it." 

He  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  been  to  his  sister's  home 
and  gone  to  the  bathroom  to  shoot  up.  She  watched  him 
through  the  keyhole.  She  threatened  to  tell  his  mother. 
Her  husband  threatened  to  beat  his  head  in. 

I  said,  "Look,  if  you're  so  worried  about  your  mother 
finding  out,  why  don't  you  beat  your  sister  to  it?  You 
tell  her.  Tell  your  mother  you  need  her  help.  It'll  be  tough 
at  first,  but  mothers  can  take  a  lot.  They've  got  plenty 
of  experience." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Rick,  if  I  told  her  I  was  on  the 
junk  it  would  kill  her.  My  brother  died  from  it." 

This  is  not  a  novel.  These  two  anecdotes  just  hang 
there.  But  that's  why  they  are  told.  The  common  problem 
is  dope,  the  common  victims  are  the  young  addicts  and 
their  baffled  and  terrified  loved  ones.  The  common  de- 
nominator is  utter  helplessness  and  almost  complete  hope- 
lessness. The  problem  just  hangs  there.  Growing. 

I  met  a  father  in  the  street.  He  was  feeling  sorry  for 
himself,  and  with  the  best  of  reasons,  I  guess.  But  why  do 
all  these  fathers  have  to  be  full  of  booze?  Some  of  the 
story  I  knew,  but  not  all.  However,  he  was  high,  so  he 
told  it  from  the  beginning. 

"My  boy's  on  drugs,  Rick,"  he  said,  as  I  nodded  agree- 
ment. "I  tried  everything.  I  had  him  locked  up  for  three 
months.  Imagine  putting  your  own  son  in  jail,  Rick. 
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"When  he  came  out  he  went  right  back  on  the  stuff.  I 
tried  everything,  Rick.  Took  him  to  a  priest.  Nothing 
helped.  He  stole  every  ring  my  wife  owns.  A  wrist  watch. 
Everything  he  could  lift.  But  now  something  has  to  be 
done.  He  can't  steal  anything  of  my  wife's  because  she 
ain't  got  nothing  left.  And  he's  turning  mean.  Abuses  her 
all  the  time.  What  do  you  suggest?  I've  got  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"I've  made  a  connection,"  he  went  on.  "I  can  get  him 
into  a  state  hospital  out  on  Long  Island.  But  that's  a  nut 
house,  Rick." 

"I  know  it  is,"  I  said.  "But  it's  better  than  nothing.  It'll 
get  him  off  the  streets." 

And  it  certainly  was  better  than  having  the  boy  hang 
around  until  he  killed  himself  or  someone  else.  Putting 
him  in  a  locked  room  would  be  better  than  letting  him 
roam  to  destruction.  But  he  would  have  to  be  put  away 
a  long  time.  A  couple  of  years,  until  he  was  over  eighteen. 

When  he  came  out  he  would  almost  be  an  adult  and 
would  get  some  sort  of  adult  acceptance.  The  companion- 
ship of  older  men,  and  especially  women,  is  essential.  He 
could  get  into  bars  and  drink.  Booze  is  useful  to  people 
trying  to  kick  a  desire  to  return  to  drugs.  It's  a  substitute. 
It's  useless  for  kicking  a  habit;  a  junkie  has  no  interest  in 
liquor.  But  it  will  fill  a  void  for  the  man  fighting  for  his 
health.  I  often  had  the  macabre  feeling  that  the  New  York 
State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  should  be  put 
in  charge  of  fighting  dope.  Lord  knows,  it's  easier  for  a 
sixteen-year-old  kid  in  New  York  to  get  a  heroin  fix  than 
a  glass  of  beer. 

Obviously  letting  kids  drink  beer  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Nor  will  putting  them  behind  bars  for  years  do  the 
job.  Neither  the  simple  beer  nor  the  cruel  and  com- 
plicated jail  or  asylum  offer  any  guarantees.  Kids  can 
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go  from  beer  to  horse.  Or  from  jailhouse  to  horse.  They 
not  only  can.  They  often  do. 

If  I  have  done  nothing  else  in  this  book,  I  hope  I  have 
painted  some  picture  of  what  narcotics  is  doing  to  our 
young.  And  let  no  parent  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  written  about  wicked,  squalid  New  York.  The  record 
is  clear.  There  is  youthful  addiction  all  over  America.  In 
the  best  suburbs  and  the  worst  cities.  A  bad  environment 
encourages  it,  but  the  best  does  not  prevent  it.  The  best 
environment  just  makes  it  easier  for  the  kids  to  get  their 
junk  without  sticking  up  a  gas  station. 

I  have  a  solution. 

A  bold  solution,  offered  confidently  and  bravely  by  a 
rather  ordinary  schoolmaster  who  would  rather  not  offend 
such  august  experts  as  Harry  Anslinger,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  other  professional 
fighters  of  dope  and  dope  addiction  everywhere. 

There  may  be  a  terrible  weakness  in  my  idea,  but 
frankly,  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Anslinger  and  other  pro- 
fessional dope  fighters  oppose  my  solution  fills  me  with 
confidence.  Mr.  Anslinger  has  been  leading  this  country's 
war  against  addiction  for  over  thirty  years.  Need  I  say 
any  more? 

I  think  we  must  give  dope  addicts  dope. 

The  professional  experts  say  that  if  we  give  dope  ad- 
dicts dope  nobody  will  be  cured  and  we  will  be  a  nation 
of  hopheads  in  a  generation.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  will  be 
cured.  And  I  know  addiction  will  decrease.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing. 

Once  the  profit  motive  is  taken  from  dope,  nobody 
will  push  it.  And  it  is  pushed.  And  the  pusher  does 
not  seek  out  adults.  He  only  sells  to  them.  He  seeks  out  the 
young.  The  ones  I  have  written  about.  And  he  gives  them 
dope. 
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Mr.  Anslinger  and  the  others  agree  with  that.  The 
young  addict  is  started  by  free  samples  of  dope.  And, 
it's  obvious,  the  dope  pusher  distributes  free  samples  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  breakfast  foods,  cigarettes  and 
detergents  are  given  away.  To  make  a  market  for  them. 

When  the  kid  finds  out  he  likes  dope  they  stop  giving 
it  to  him.  This  is  not  melodrama.  It  is  fact.  It  is  fact  if 
anything  the  professional  experts  say  is  true.  And  every 
professional  expert  says  in  print,  press  release  or  speech 
that  the  first  contact  our  kids  have  with  dope  is  with  free 
dope,  freely  given  and  easily  available. 

Contrary  to  headlines,  dope  is  cheap.  Dirt  cheap.  Early 
this  year,  headlines  boasted  "Nab  $3,500,000  Heroin 
Cache."  That  was  11  kilos  (about  24  pounds)  of  pure 
powder,  and  it  was  bought  for  about  $100  a  kilo  in  China, 
Latin  America,  or  Europe.  At  a  guess,  the  smuggler  got 
$10,000.  So,  how  does  $11,000  worth  of  pure  heroin  be- 
come a  "$3,500,000  Cache'? 

It  does.  And  the  fact  that  such  a  fantastic  profit  poten- 
tial exists  explains  why  dope  peddlers  risk  jail  and  give 
away  their  product  to  build  new  clients. 

The  dope  is  passed  on  by  the  original  importer  to  a 
series  of  middlemen,  each  a  little  lower  in  the  hoodlum 
scale.  These  middlemen  act  as  protective  barriers  for  the 
original  importer  and  for  themselves.  A  cop  may  nab  a 
pusher.  If  the  pusher,  usually  an  addict,  does  identify  his 
supplier,  that  man  denies  the  charge,  of  course.  Even  if  an 
addict's  testimony  is  acceptable,  it  is  impossible  to  convict 
middleman  after  middleman  until  the  law  finally  catches 
up  with  the  "Big  Man,"  the  importer,  the  most  villainous 
villain  of  all  these  villains.  The  "Big  Men"  live  behind  a 
human  wall  of  protection. 

Each  middleman  who  touches  dope  cuts  it.  With  sugar, 
baby  powder,  roach  powder — any  white,  powdery  sub- 
stance. And,  of  course,  each  man  who  handles  this  illegal 
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junk  takes  down  a  whopping  profit  for  his  risk.  When  it  is 
ready  for  the  pushers  it  is  put  into  bags  or  envelopes.  The 
pushers  give  some  away,  but  most  is  sold  to  addicts  for 
what  the  market  will  bear.  The  greater  the  need,  the 
greater  the  price. 

The  eye-catching,  publicity-serving  figure  was  achieved 
by  figuring  out  the  retail  value  of  $1,100  worth  of  heroin. 
This  $3,500,000  figure  may  be  a  little  juicy  for  its  own 
sake,  but  it  is  close  enough  to  the  truth  to  show  the  vast 
profit  potential  in  dope. 

So  when  you  read  of  $3,000,000  worth  of  dope  being 
found  on  a  ship,  it  means  that  a  dozen  kilos  worth  $200 
in  China  were  found.  The  eye-catching,  publicity-serving 
figure  is  achieved  by  assuming  the  dope  has  been  cut  and 
put  on  the  retail  market. 

If  there  is  no  vast  profit  potential  in  the  sale  of  dope, 
nobody  is  going  to  risk  a  long  prison  sentence  giving  it 
away.  Without  the  free  samples  to  build  a  market,  in  time 
there  will  be  no  market.  However,  the  free  samples  al- 
ready distributed  through  the  years  have  built  a  huge 
market.  As  long  as  that  market  exists,  the  vast  profits 
exist,  and  so  do  the  pushers  and  their  murderous  free 
samples. 

So  we  eliminate  the  pushers  and  their  enslaving  gifts. 
And  we  save  those  already  hooked  from  madness  and 
murder  by  giving  them  dope. 

Yes.  We  give  it  to  them. 

We  give  it  to  them  in  clinics  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
A  man — or  a  boy — goes  to  a  clinic  and  says  he  is  an  addict. 
The  extent  of  his  habit  is  assayed.  And  he  gets  what  he 
needs,  when  he  needs  it.  (It  is  obvious  that  clinic- 
controlled  dosages  can  be  gradually  reduced  and  the 
prospect  of  an  eventual  cure  increased.  But  that's  a  hope- 
ful by-product.  Not  the  basic  idea,  at  all. ) 
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Let's  look  at  what  such  a  clinic  set-up  throughout  the 
land  would  do. 

The  profit  motive  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. Nobody  can  sell  anything  at  a  thousand  per  cent 
mark-up  that  is  being  given  away  free.  The  pusher  dis- 
appears, and  with  him  temptation.  How  many  young  kids 
will  walk  into  a  clinic  and  say  they  are  addicts  when 
they  have  never  had  even  a  single  shot? 

The  crimes  committed  by  addicts  disappear.  No  man 
with  dope  in  his  veins  ever  held  up  anybody.  Or  stole  a 
car.  Or  murdered.  Or  punched  his  mother  for  her  wrist 
watch. 

But  men  with  dope  in  their  veins  can  work.  They  take 
dope  in  moderation,  because  they  are  not  afraid  that 
there  will  be  no  more  available  when  they  need  it  next. 
The  addict  gets  off  the  economic  back  of  his  family  and 
the  taxpayer. 

I  am  offering  a  solution  here,  not  a  social  commentary, 
but  I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  some  of  the  most 
successful  men  of  our  time  are  dope  addicts.  They  are 
rich,  and  narcotics  are  always  available  to  them.  They  lead 
normal  and  sometimes  spectacularly  productive  lives.  I 
am  not  writing  now  about  some  hooked  piano  player.  But 
about  great  men  of  the  business,  art,  theater,  cinema  and 
writing  worlds.  And  the  world  of  medicine.  Indeed,  the 
world  of  medicine. 

Clinics  offer  tremendous  opportunities  for  us  to  study 
new  drugs;  to  find  out  how  many  addicts  there  really 
are;  to  treat  them  without  subjecting  them  to  the  em- 
barrassment that  is  part  of  even  the  best-intentioned  in- 
carceration; and  best  of  all,  to  gradually  reduce  their  need 
— and  that's  the  only  way  true  addiction  can  be  or  ever 
has  been  cured. 

Furthermore,  clinics  are  clean;  the  needles  don't  carry 
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killing  air  bubbles,  hepatitis  or  any  other  disease  the  last 
unknown  user  had.  And  the  narcotics  will  be  pure,  not 
roach  powder.  Death-dealing  overdoses  will  be  eliminated. 

The  cost?  Well,  for  openers,  considering  what  dope  is 
doing  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  what  the  hell  is  the  differ- 
ence? The  cost  would  be  somewhat  less  than  an  airplane 
carrier,  I'm  sure. 

And,  more  practically — dope  is  cheap  when  it  is  legal. 
Dope  addiction  is  unbearably  expensive  when  it  is  il- 
legal. Our  anti-addiction  set-up  now  is  terribly  expensive, 
what  with  professional  experts  and  hospitals  run  by  cities, 
states  and  the  United  States  Government.  Plus  prisons 
housing  addict  criminals.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
cost  us  any  more  to  stop  the  spread  of  dope  addiction 
than  it  is  now  costing  us  not  to  stop  the  spread  of  dope 
addiction. 

What's  the  other  side  of  this  picture? 

Make  us  a  nation  of  hopheads?  Nobody  becomes  a 
dope  addict  on  purpose.  They  invariably  start  as  the  vic- 
tims of  pushers.  Many  fall  after  long,  narcotics-ridden 
hospital  sieges.  A  few  are  slaves  to  their  own  self- 
indulgence  from  the  start,  and  we  can  forget  them,  be- 
cause they  are  rich.  The  clinics  will  help  the  helpless 
pusher  victims  and  the  man  who  got  his  habit  in  a 
hospital. 

This  is  pandering  to  human  weaknesses.  Being  human, 
I  cannot  rebut  that  one. 

Addicts  might  go  from  clinic  to  clinic.  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  They  just  want  (a)  a  little  forgetfulness  and  (b 
through  z)  freedom  from  the  terrors  of  withdrawal  pains. 
Some  system  of  checking  the  psychopaths  could  easily  be 
set  up.  Fingerprints,  a  card  to  be  punched,  a  specific 
clinic  for  each  addict.  Also  the  administration  of  the 
narcotic  by  men  expert  enough  to  recognize  a  man  or  boy 
all  hopped  up.  But  I  cannot  see  this  as  a  problem  of  any 
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importance.  The  amount  of  drugs  needed  would  be  the 
criterion.  A  man  would  have  no  point  in  trying  to  get 
more  than  his  body  wanted.  Addicts  aren't  likely  to  go  to 
any  extra  exertion  if  their  supply  is  assured. 

I  have  a  second  suggestion,  perhaps  an  offshoot  of  the 
clinic.  This  would  be  a  series  of  camps,  very  much  in  the 
old  CCC  tradition.  These  health  farms  would  get  boys 
away  from  home,  but  not  into  regimented  hospitals.  Hos- 
pital cures  are  shunned  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  To  be 
brutally  frank,  their  records  of  permanent  cure  are  abom- 
inable, and  the  boys  use  this  known  fact  for  an  un- 
derstandable alibi.  And  the  kid  who  is  willing  to  chance 
a  hospital  is  frightened,  because  his  parents  almost  always 
learn  of  the  hospitalization  and  always  from  an  officer  of 
some  form  of  the  law. 

My  clinics  and  camps  will  never  wipe  out  addiction. 
But  they  will  help  cure  it,  help  cut  it  down,  and  most 
important  of  all,  they  would  make  it  real  hard  for  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  to  get  heroin. 
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17.  today— gangs 


Shortly  after  the  1962  New  Year's,  I  was  going  to 

the  store  when  a  kid  I  knew  from  school  said  to 

me,  pointing  to  the  entrance  of  a  cellar,  "Take  a 

look  in  there,  will  you  please,  Mr.  Riccio?  Down  by  the 

coal  bin." 

The  kid  scuttled  away.  Down  by  the  coal  bin  I  found 
three  boys  on  the  very  brim  of  unconsciousness.  They 
were  stoned.  At  their  feet  were  two  empty  tubes  of  air- 
plane glue  and  other  telltale  glue-sniffing  paraphernalia. 

The  boys  were  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen. 

Airplane  glue  is  about  the  only  thing  really  new  in  kid- 
gang  life.  Cough  medicine  was  being  used  in  my  earliest 
days  with  the  kid  gangs,  although  nowhere  near  as  much 
as  it  is  today. 

Both  these  things  give  the  kids  a  buzz.  They  are  used 
by  the  younger  boys,  as  young  as  eleven.  The  medicine, 
with  its  codein  and  chloroform,  is  sickening  and  must  be 
drunk  by  the  bottle  to  achieve  any  effect.  But  it  is  drunk  by 
the  bottle.  It's  also  expensive. 

The  glue  is  far  more  popular,  being  more  powerful  and 
cheaper.  It  is  sniffed.  The  technique  of  sniffing  it  is  ridic- 
ulously easy.  It  does  terrible  things  to  the  nose  and,  like 
cough  medicine  and  marijuana,  it  is  an  obvious  first  step 
to  heroin. 

Kid  gangs  have  always  painted  their  own  names  and 
the  names  of  their  gangs  on  streets,  fences,  subways,  gut- 
ters, toilets  and  buildings. 

Something  new  has  been  added  that  I  rather  wish 
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hadn't  been  added.  It  is  the  addition  of  the  letters  LAMF 
under  a  personal  name  or  a  gang  name.  It's  everywhere 
now.  It  presents  a  problem  in  translation  when  somebody 
asks  this  alleged  gang  expert  what  it  means. 

It  means  "Like  a  Mother  Fucker,"  and  it's  supposed  to 
suggest  to  all  who  read  the  name  that  the  person  or  the 
gang  doesn't  care,  is  rough  and  tough  and  hell-bent 
for  war  or  what  may  come. 

The  phrase  was  once  a  terrible  insult.  But  so  was  "bas- 
tard." It  became  a  word  of  admiration:  "He  fights  like  a 
bastard."  And  so  it  is  with  LAMF. 

The  gang  girl,  or  deb,  had  changed.  But  not  much.  The 
Youth  Board  suggested  that  the  ratio  in  1961  was  three 
girls  to  eight  boys.  I  rather  doubt  it.  That  such  a  ratio 
exists  of  girls  who  spend  time  with  gang  boys  seems 
reasonable,  perhaps  even  low.  But  the  psychopathic  gang 
girl,  the  one  who  participates  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it,  is 
less  than  three  to  eight,  I'm  sure. 

And  the  girl  is  still  the  great  saver  for  the  lost  boy.  But 
such  girls  carry  no  knives  in  their  garter  belts,  no  sawed- 
off  rifles  under  their  skirts,  bring  no  trumped-up  stories 
of  "insult"  to  encourage  wars.  It's  the  psychopaths  who 
do  those  things. 

The  gang  girl  of  today  talks  more  like  the  boys.  She 
is  far  less  feminine  than  the  disturbed  children  I  met  in  the 
beginning.  And  she  fights  more.  Over  a  boy,  generally. 
"I'll  fair  it  out  with  you"  is  a  far  more  common  challenge 
today  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Girls  thrown  into  contact  with  boy  gangs,  by  choice 
or  by  the  more  usual  lack  of  choice,  do  not  go  in  much 
for  dope.  Those  who  do  have  a  less  serious  problem  in 
supporting  their  habit,  because  they  invariably  become 
whores.  However,  girls  do  smoke  marijuana.  A  lot  of  them 
do.  They  like  to  blow  pot  on  weekends. 

This  fondness  of  youthful  girls  for  marijuana  is  not  re- 
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stricted  to  gang  girls,  I  am  certain.  The  Bowery  Savings 
Bank  has  a  community-service  program  for  the  young, 
and  I  spoke  at  a  meeting  last  year.  One  of  the  kids  lived 
near  me,  so  I  drove  her  home.  She  talked  bop  talk  that  is 
the  language  of  gang  kids  but  is  also  widely  used  by  girls 
and  boys  who  know  nothing  of  the  gang  life. 

In  the  car  she  said,  "Mr.  Riccio,  you  know  you  were 
wrong  tonight  when  you  talked  about  marijuana.  I  smoke 
it,  usually  on  weekends.  It  isn't  habit-forming  at  all." 

Fiorello  La  Guardia  once  said,  "When  I  make  a  mistake 
it's  a  beaut."  He  made  a  beaut  several  years  ago  when  he 
announced  that  marijuana  isn't  habit-forming.  The  kids 
still  quote  him  on  that.  Technically  His  Honor  was  cor- 
rect, I  know.  But  marijuana  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
dope  addiction.  I  do  know  a  lot  of  longtime  pot  blowers 
who  never  graduated  to  heroin.  But  I  know  more  who  did. 

I  am  quite  intrigued  by  one  of  the  few  encouraging 
signs  in  the  kid-gang  world.  It  is  the  position  of  Negroes  in 
relation  to  whites.  They  are  not  lying  down  together,  by 
many  a  rumble  and  japping.  But  something  good  is  hap- 
pening. 

The  Negro  always  set  the  pattern  for  gang  talk  and 
gang  dress.  The  bop  talk  that  is  so  prevalent  among  white 
gangs  is  Negro  in  origin.  The  white  kids  not  only  use  that 
talk,  but  they  speak  with  a  non-New  York  slowness,  in 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Negro. 

The  Negro  invented  the  zoot  suit,  and  white  and  Puerto 
Rican  immediately  copied  him.  The  Negro  introduced 
the  Ivy  Look  to  the  streets  of  New  York.  And  every  bop- 
ping kid  worthy  of  the  name  now  wears  small  shoulders 
and  tight  pants  with  tighter  cuffless  bottoms. 

I  think  the  whites  have  accepted  the  Negroes  more  than 
they  know.  It's  called  "acceptance  on  an  unconscious 
level"  by  social  workers.  I  have  heard  tough  white  kids 
speak  bitterly  about  the  indignities  the  blacks  have  been 
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subjected  to  in  recent  months  down  South.  The  whites 
were  sympathetic,  because  they  saw  the  Negro  as  an  un- 
derdog rather  than  an  enemy. 

Roy  Campanella,  the  Negro  baseball  player,  did  much  to 
further  this  feeling.  The  white  kids  admired  him  as  a  great 
Brooklyn  catcher,  sympathized  with  him  in  his  tragic, 
crippling  auto  accident  and  fully  understood  his  problem 
when  one  of  his  stepsons  turned  out  to  be  a  problem  kid, 
too. 

The  success  of  other  Negro  athletes,  and,  of  course, 
musicians,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  South- 
ern Negroes  are  working  a  slow  miracle,  I  believe. 

As  you  read  this,  the  whites  and  Negroes  of  New  York, 
Chicago  or  any  city  may  be  engaged  in  bloody  riots.  But 
in  my  school  I  do  see  a  definite,  if  far  from  complete,  les- 
sening of  hostility  between  the  races. 

Not  so  with  the  Puerto  Ricans.  The  whites  and  Negroes 
have  accepted  some  of  the  Puerto  Rican's  dances.  But 
nothing  else.  The  Negro  and  white  have  a  common  lan- 
guage, but  the  Puerto  Rican's  Spanish  cannot  be  under- 
stood. And  anything  that  cannot  be  understood  is  suspect, 
dangerous,  and  must  be  eradicated. 

The  Puerto  Rican,  in  his  relationships  with  the  white 
and  Negro,  is  completely  without  humor.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  raillery  between  or  among  groups  because  of 
the  fierce  code  of  personal  dignity  that  is  so  completely 
Puerto  Rican.  The  Puerto  Rican  calls  this  "Spanish  pride," 
and  when  it  is  affronted — and  nothing  I  ever  knew  affronts 
more  easily — vengeance  must  be  taken. 

Another  new  participant  in  the  kid  gang  problem  is 
Uncle  Sam.  The  United  States  Government  has  just  taken 
a  serious  interest  in  studying  the  urban  gang  problem  of 
today.  And  it  picked  a  fine  area  in  which  to  work — Man- 
hattan's Lower  East  Side.  They  have  all  types  of  kid  gangs 
there,  all  colors,  all  problems. 
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It  will  be  a  three-year  effort,  budgeted  at  $12,600,000, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  funds  coming  from  Washington  and 
the  rest  from  the  city  treasury  and  private  sources. 

They  have  been  working  on  this  matter  for  two  years, 
according  to  the  press  releases.  The  project  will  be  run 
jointly  by  the  city  and  Mobilization  for  Youth.  The  latter 
is  a  combination  of  settlement  houses,  civic  and  religious 
groups,  and  Columbia  University's  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

It  promises  many  good  things  already.  At  least  1,000 
jobs  at  a  dollar  an  hour,  up  to  twenty-five  hours  a  week, 
will  be  created  for  sixteen-to-twenty-one-year-old  boys. 
Younger  kids,  nine  to  fifteen,  will  have  an  "Adventure 
Corps"  available.  The  Corps  will  provide  camping,  voca- 
tional training,  marching  bands  and  athletic  training,  in- 
cluding training  in  judo.  Judo! 

Also  on  the  agenda  are  coffeehouses  of  two  kinds,  cool 
and  jazzy;  and  two  programs  called  "World  of  Work"  and 
"World  of  Education,"  the  first  providing  work  and  work 
training,  the  second,  education. 

The  program  got  under  way  in  July  1962.  That  was  a 
fine  time  to  start  because  that  is  when  the  japping  and  the 
rumbling  are  at  their  height. 

The  mass  rumble,  the  clash  of  fifty  or  sixty  members  of 
warring  gangs,  is  still  with  us,  but  nowhere  nearly  as 
much  as  it  used  to  be.  This  can  be  traced  to  three  things. 
One,  ironically,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  more 
dope  addicts  among  the  young  today  that  the  large  armies 
of  yesterday  are  harder  to  recruit  today.  The  hophead,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  notoriously  unreliable  warrior. 

The  new  Youth  Squad  has  helped  cut  down  the  mass 
rumble,  too.  These  are  policemen  who  specialize  in  keep- 
ing as  close  as  possible  to  the  kid-gang  situation. 

The  third  deterrent  to  the  big  war  is  the  hoodlum.  The 
fullgrown  racketeers  who  are,  sadly,  the  heroes  of  so  many 
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kid  gangsters.  These  men  discourage  fighting  for  pre- 
dictably selfish  reasons.  "If  you  gotta  fight,  get  out  of  the 
neighborhood,"  the  hoodlums  tell  the  boys.  "You  draw 
heat.  There's  enough  cops  around  now  without  you  lit- 
tle bums  bringing  in  more." 

But  rumbles  still  happen.  In  July  1961,  fifty  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  and  Negroes  fought  a  bloody  rumble  in  Brownsville 
a  few  hours  after  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  was  stomped  to 
death  by  two  sixteen-year-olds  who  had  demanded  a  dime 
from  him. 

The  same  month  the  Harlem  Lords,  sixty  strong, 
marched  across  Macombs  Dam  Bridge  to  the  Bronx  to 
avenge  a  knifing.  Two  Youth  Squad  policemen  got  to  that 
one,  but  not  before  five  civilians  had  been  brutally  at- 
tacked and  one  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a  fractured  skull. 
When  the  Lords  gang  saw  the  policemen,  about  thirty- 
five  of  them  fled.  The  remaining  boys  attacked  the  cops, 
the  leader  swinging  a  bailing  hook.  When  a  cop  ducked, 
another  boy  leaped  on  his  back  and  tried  to  plunge  home  a 
knife.  The  cop's  partner  knocked  the  boy  silly  just  in  time. 

The  Youth  Squad  men  brought  twenty-five  of  these  in- 
vaders to  the  station  house.  They  were  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen  years  old — ten  were  under  sixteen. 

Japping  has  replaced  the  larger  war.  It  is  even  more 
lethal,  because  four  or  five  murder-bent  kids,  almost  al- 
ways the  toughest  and  most  ruthless  members  of  the  gang, 
cannot  be  intercepted  by  the  police.  In  1960  there  was  a 
sensational  double  murder  in  a  45th  Street  playground  in 
Manhattan  when  four  Puerto  Ricans,  three  seventeen  and 
one  eighteen,  stabbed  two  sixteen-year-old  Irish  boys  to 
death.  This  was  the  case  involving  the  "Umbrella  Man"  and 
"Dracula."  The  "Umbrella  Man"  used  an  umbrella  as  a 
stabbing  instrument  and  "Dracula"  wore  a  flamboyant 
cape.  These  highly  publicized  murders  look  very  much  to 
me  like  murder  for  murder's  sake.  The  killers  came  thirty 
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long  blocks  to  accomplish  their  deed.  They  were  seeking 
prestige. 

A  classic  japping  occurred  in  Brooklyn  in  August  of 
1961.  Ten  Chaplain-Buccaneers  returning  from  a  dance 
were  bombed  from  the  rooftops  by  the  De  Kalb  Chap- 
lains, who  dropped  a  dozen  Molotov  cocktails — bottled 
gasoline.  And  sent  in  foot  soldiers  with  a  shotgun  to  mow 
down  three  of  the  enemy. 

One  September  night  three  boys  were  stabbed  in 
Brooklyn  and  one  in  Queens.  And  a  boy  in  the  Bronx 
and  another  in  Queens  the  same  August  night.  A  Queens 
boy  killed  a  policeman  in  a  Nassau  County  hold-up.  The 
boy,  nineteen,  carried  a  tattoo  on  his  chest:  "I  Hate  Cops." 
A  Manhattan  kid  was  dragged  out  of  the  East  River  dur- 
ing the  summer  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  stab 
wounds. 

There  were  many  more.  Crime  statistics  are  a  some- 
time thing,  subject  to  whatever  reading  the  collector  of 
the  figures  wants.  In  any  event,  during  the  height  of  the 
usual  summertime  wars  the  Youth  Board  announced  that 
a  dozen  boys  had  been  killed  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  and  appealed  for  more  Youth  Board  Workers. 

The  pistol  was  a  lot  rarer  in  my  early  experience  than 
it  is  today.  The  boys  went  in  heavily  for  zip  guns,  which 
they  made  from  car-radio  aerials  they  stole  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Today  the  zip  gun  is  for  kids.  A  boy  being  japped 
still  heads  for  the  nearest  car  and  rips  out  the  aerial  as  a 
whipping  weapon  of  defense.  These  aerials  and  tire  chains 
are  also  in  common  use  by  japping  crews  bent  on  some- 
thing less  than  murder  by  knife  and/or  gunfire. 

And  of  course  the  knife  is  omnipresent.  And  so  easy  to 
get.  The  gun  is  easily  come  by,  too,  for  all  of  the  laws 
against  possession  of  a  concealed  weapon  (which  also 
cover  knives).  There  are  guns  left  over  from  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  Souvenirs,  they  are  called.  Magazines  ad- 
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vertise  pistols.  Men  hustling  a  buck  any  way  they  can 
come  around  the  neighborhoods  selling  pistols.  The  boys 
are  leery  of  these,  lest  they  turn  out  in  ballistics  tests  to 
have  been  weapons  used  in  previous  murders.  But  they 
are  silly  enough  to  take  the  assurance  of  the  peddler  that 
"this  gun  ain't  hot.  It's  my  brother's  war  souvenir." 

There  is  always  an  older,  criminal-type  idiot  in  the 
neighborhood  who  will  give  a  kid  a  gun.  Or  rent  it  to  him. 
Also  pistols  and  guns  are  loaned  to  allies  at  war  by  a 
friendly  gang  with  a  greater  arsenal.  Sawed-off  rifles,  hid- 
den in  pants  legs  or  under  debs'  skirts,  are  common.  One 
gang  transported  its  rifles  in  a  baby  carriage  pushed  by  a 
deb.  The  kids  get  their  ammunition  at  sporting-goods 
stores,  from  their  parents'  hunting  supplies  and  by  steal- 
ing it  from  amusement-park  shooting  galleries. 

When  the  pistol  replaced  the  zip  gun  it  was  a  weapon 
for  emergencies.  Now  it  is  apparently  becoming  so  com- 
monplace that  gang  kids  carry  a  pistol  at  all  times.  Usually 
a  .22.  Three  kids,  aged  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen,  ap- 
proached four  youthful  strangers  in  May  1962  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  kids  announced  they  were  from  the 
Bobbing  Ballerinos  and  picked  a  fight.  It  didn't  last  long. 
The  fourteen-year-old  Ballerino  whipped  out  his  .22  and 
sent  a  boy  to  the  hospital  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  Brooklyn,  a  baseball  game  ended 
with  the  team  favored  by  the  Amboy  Dukes  losing.  The 
Dukes  fans  ran  amok  and  put  three  kids  in  the  hospital. 
One  had  been  hit  by  a  bat  and  two  were  shot  by  .22s.  The 
police  rounded  up  some  Dukes  and  found  four  .22s  in  their 
possession. 

The  automobile  was  always  used  for  flash  attacks,  and 
today,  with  the  five-man  japping  squad  so  prevalent,  the 
fast-moving  car  has  even  greater  usage  in  gang  war.  The 
cars  are  used  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  where  the 
turfs  are  small — every  other  block  or  so  there  is  a  differ- 
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ent  gang — and  in  Brooklyn  or  Queens,  where  the  territo- 
ries are  considerably  larger. 

Queens,  a  large  New  York  borough  that  is  compara- 
tively rural,  is  now  a  fullblown  kid-gang  problem.  Queens 
used  to  be  rather  a  refuge  for  parents  who  wanted  to  get 
their  gang-ridden  children  out  of  the  more  crowded 
areas  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  Now  the 
stabbings,  the  shootings  and  the  dope  are  deep  in  Queens. 

Is  there  any  place  a  parent  can  take  his  kid  to  free  him 
of  the  kid's  desire  and  need  for  gang  life?  Apparently  not. 

According  to  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  ten- 
to-seventeen-year-old  delinquency  has  shown  a  slim  de- 
crease in  cities.  (Dope?)  But  it  has  jumped  seven  per 
cent  in  the  suburbs  and  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  wide-open 
spaces  where  kids  are  supposed  to  have  a  better  chance. 

Westchester  County,  the  wealthiest  county  in  America, 
shuddered  last  year  (1961)  when  its  District  Attorney's 
Office  smashed  a  dope  ring  supplying  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  best-bred  and  (supposedly)  best-raised 
children  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  kids  were  hooked, 
naturally. 

In  Roosevelt,  Long  Island,  a  seventeen-year-old  gang 
kid  was  thrown  out  of  a  party  he  had  tried  to  crash.  He 
returned  with  thirty  boys,  split  open  the  skull  of  the  host 
and  sent  a  dozen  guests  to  the  hospital.  In  Alhambra,  out- 
side Los  Angeles,  it  took  more  than  a  hundred  policemen 
to  quell  four  separate  riots  by  a  thousand  teen-agers.  The 
riots  were  born  of  a  police  request  for  quiet  at  a  kids' 
party.  There  was  a  full-scale  riot  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  last  year.  College  kids,  these. 

In  a  New  Jersey  suburb,  seventeen  kids  of  well-to-do 
families  stole  $100,000  in  several  burglaries,  committed,  in 
their  own  words,  "for  kicks."  The  figure  in  Washington 
was  twenty-seven  thefts,  house-breakings  and  vandalisms 
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committed  by  a  group  of  sixteen-  to  twenty-year-olds 
whose  folks  were  well-above-average-income  earners. 

In  Stamford,  Connecticut,  the  police  department  en- 
courages parents  whose  children  are  giving  parties  to  ask 
for  a  policeman  to  mingle  with  the  teen-age  guests.  In 
uniform. 

On  June  11,  last,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  knifed  and  killed 
a  fourteen-year-old  girl  and  critically  wounded  her  two- 
year-old  brother — in  staid,  rockbound  Maine. 

So,  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to 
crowded  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  De- 
troit. Nor  is  it  a  problem  peculiar  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
there  is  space  but  ethnic  differences.  It  is  a  problem  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  agrees.  He 
says  that  unless  something  is  done  at  once,  "Juven^e 
delinquency  is  going  to  be  unbeatable  in  ten  years." 

I  hope  it's  not  unbeatable  now. 
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postscript 


One  of  my  boys,  the  brilliant  leader  Freddi,  wanted 
to  be  a  Youth  Board  Worker.  I  was  delighted.  Ob- 
viously he  was  qualified,  because  he  was  not  only 
an  ex-gang  kid  but  he  was  an  important  leader. 

He  took  some  extra  night-school  courses  and  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Didn't  last  a  year.  "I  want  to  talk  to  the  bosses  about 
the  kids,"  he  explained.  "They  want  to  talk  social-service 
procedures." 

Freddi  is  doing  right  well  now  in  his  own  business. 
Some  of  them  turned  out  just  fine,  thank  God. 
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